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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Praci-Jyoti, the Digest of Indological Studies 
published by the Institute and the only one of its kind to provide up- 
to-date information about studies and reserches being carried out all 
the world over in the field of Sanskrit and Indology, combines Volumes 
XXIV (1988) and XXV (1989) and carries 459 abstracts of notable 
research papers which appeared in various research journals published 
in India and abroad. In addition to abstracts of rescarch papers, it 
contains book reviews and information with regard to Doctoral disser- 
tations; and thus informs the readers of studies and researches on 
different aspects of Sanskrit ard Indology classifying them under the 
following Sections : Archaeology, Arts and Crafts. Epics and Puranas, 
Epigraphy and Numismatics, Geography, History, Ind‘a and the 
World, Linguistics and Grammar, Literature and Rhetorics, Philosophy 
and Religion, Positive Sciences, Social and Economic Institutions 
and Vedic Studies. Like the earlier issues of the Praci-Jyoti, this issue, 
too, shall, I trust, prove immensely useful to scholars and students 
engaged in Sanskrit and Indological studies. 


I express my deep sense of gratitude to our Patron Dr 
Sarvadanand Atya, Vice-Chancellor of the University, for his keen 
interest in Sanskrit and Indological studies as well as in the publi- 
cation of the Praci-Jyoti. 


T am thankful to the University Grants Commission for providing 
financial assistance towards subsidising the publication cost of this issue. 


I am grateful to our subscribers for their continued support and to 
scholars for their gratifying patronage. 


Tam thankful to the members of the Editorial Advisory Board 
for their kind advice and valuable suggestions from time to time. 


My grateful thanks are due to my colleagues Dr D.C. Jain, Reader, 
Dr (Mrs.) Indu Sharma, Reader, Dr S.K. Sharma, Senior Lecturer 
and Dr Ranvir Singh, Senior Lecturer as well as to ail the members 
of the non-teaching staff headed by Shri K.L. Johar, Superintendent, 
for their kind cooperation and assistance in bringing out this issue. 


I would like to acknowledge the assistance rendered to me by 
Dr (Mts.) Manjula Girdhar, Assistant Editor, and Dr Brij Mohan 


(ii) 
Sharma, Research Associate, in the preparation of this issue and 
Mrs Kamla Arora, Proof Reader, in the correction of the proofs. 


Tam also thankful to Sh. M.K. Moudgil, Manager, Printing and 
Publications, and his staff for secing this issue through the University 
Press. 


Maan Singh 
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I--ARCHAEOLOGY 
l. Dikshit, K.N. :- Early Ceramics of Maharashtra. 
JASB, LIU-LII, 1977-78 pp 129-136. 


On the basis of wide survey, the author has come to the conclu- 
Sion that the ceramic tradition of Maharashtra was not an isolated 
feature but was always a part of wider technological diffusion and 
contact. At every stage of technological development, new idea influ- 
enced and brought about a chang: in the settlement pattern. New cultural 
traits appeared on the scene of Maharashtra with the movement of 
people, while the original one started diminishing or vanishing. The 
study of ceramic tradition of Méeha‘ashtra after 3rd century A.D. 
could be accomplished provided new excavations of historical sites are 
taken up. Except Gupta-pottery, other fabrics and shapes of later 
cultures are not well established in this region.—P.G. 


5 


2. Mani, B.R.:— Some Seals, Sealings and Stamps in My 
Collection. 


INSI, XLIV, 1982, Pts. 1-2, pp. 86-90. 
The author has presented a documentation of seals and stamps in 
his possession which belong to the centuries beginning from about 
the 3rd century B-€. to about 10th century A.D. These have been 


classified into five categories as under : 


1. Clay sealings of Dharmalaita and Indradeva (c. 3rd-2nd: century 
B.C.) from Siswania: Distt. Bagti (U.P.). 


2. Bone seal of Pusyadatia (c. Sth century A.D.) from Silsila in 
Bihar, 


3. Clay votive sealing from Saranatha. 


4. Clay sealing of Maharaja Kautisiputra Bhadramagha from Kau- 
Sambi in Allahabad Dijstt. ‘ 


‘5. Clay Textile-Stamp from Kausambi. 


All the above.documents have been nicely elaborated.—D.D.K. 
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2. PRACi 
3. Margabandhu, C. :—A Stone Plaque of Mahisamardini from 
Amreli, Gujarat. 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 235-240. 


Amonga number of antiquities excavated at Amreli, District 
Amreli, Gujarat quite significant are a few terracotta and stone plaques 
of independent images representing various deities, such as, Uma- 
MaheSvara, GaneSa, Visnu, etc. These belong to the Kusina Gupta 
periods. Some of these plaques have been identified but some were 
described’ but left without identification. The present note proposes 
to identify an early figure of Mahisasuramardini, found at Amreli 
excavations conducted. by the erstwhile Archaeology Department of 
Baroda State prior to 1945 ft dates back to Kusama period, 
A short description of the images has been given in this paper. Some 
of the figures of the goddess in stone and terracotta have been found 
at Mathura ascribable to the Kusama period. These statuettes possess 
six arms with dress and ornaments in typical Kusana style. 


“In Rajasthan, Karkotaka Nagara has yielded a terracctta plaque of 
Mahisamardini datable .to the time of the first century B.C.—A.p, 
Her rounded face and head dress reveal similar detai!s as known from 
another figure reported from Sambhar. Two plaques made in sand- 
stone comes from excavations at Bhita. Both of them belong to the 
Gupta period. All the figures of this deity have been discussed in 
detail. - D.D.K. 


4. Nath. Amarendra :— A Buddhist Narrative from Pitalkhora. 
LK, No. 23. 1986, pp 25-27. 


“Ie front of the Pitalkhora cave No. 4, there is Buddhist pane] 
which is though mutilated but the extent remains help inits identj- 
fication. It has been identified on the basis of analogy with a 
similar depiction on the Prasenjit pillar at Bharhut, as the Sumgga- 
Jataka. The analogy also shows that the sculptor of the Pitalkhora 
panel must have either seen the original or its drawing in some form 
which reached Pitalkhora where it was copied.- L.K. 


5. Nigam, JS. :—Some Post-Gupta Terracottas from Konauj. 


JASB, LU-LUI, 1977-78 (198'), pp. 214-218 


A few of the post-Gupta terracottas, displayed the Archaeological 


museum, Kanauj have been discussed in this paper, are as 
follows : — 


(1) A terracotta Plaque showing a femal 


P € figure sittiag on a 
swing. ; 
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(2} A dul’ red, underfired terracotta plaque pressed against a 
singte shullow mould with its lower pert broken. 


(3) A fragmentary plaque depicting a female sitting with the 
head lost, tae dull red colour indicative of its not being well baked. 


(4) A dull red, ill baked, prepared from a single shallow mould 
plague depicting a woman with a child or dwarf. 


(5) A fragmentary plaque depicting a male aad a female beth 
dancing, again pressed against a single shallow mould and not fired 
to the maturity. 


(6) A terracotta figure of a male warrior standing, in dull grey, 
Prepared from a single shallow mould. 


-(7) A fragmentary bush of a warrior, dull red, pressed against a 
shallow mould. 


(8) A figure of a warrior, the rigkt hand and both the legs 
breken. P.G. 


6. Roy, BP. :—Jnscribed Terracotta Sealings from Vaisali. 
INSI, XLIV, 1982, Pts. 1-2, pp. 91-95. 


Excavations conducted at VaiSali in 1903-4 have brought to light 
720 specimens of terracotta seals, sealings and tokens. Jn 1913-14, 
93 such objects were unearthed. A Jarge number of legends are in 
Agokan, Sunhga, Kusina and Brahmi script. Most of them belong to 
the Gupta period. ‘The legends from the Maurya to the Kusana 
period are in Prakrit but these belonging to the Gupta period are in 
Sanskrit. Some sch Jars have misinterpreted some cf the leg nds. 
The auther has studied a few inseribed trrracotta as published under 
the title Vaisali Excavations (1958-62). 


There are several ether inscribed seals and sealings which need 
reassessment so that correct interpretations may be made of thesc 
legends, which would throw welceme light on different aspects of eur 
history.—D.D.K. 


7. Sali, S.A. :—The Discovery of Daimabad Culture. 


JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 129-152. 


The history of Chalcolithic research in Maharashtra begins with 
the discovery of the first Chalcolithic site at Jorwe, on the river 


4 PRACI 


Pravara (District Ahmedaagar) in 1950. Another impertant discovery 
was made by Deshpande in 1958-59 at Daimbad which is termed as 
Malwa Culture. This was followed by the discovery by this author of 
the Savalda Ware (Sali, 1964) and the evidence of penctration of the 
late Harappans in the Central Tapi Basin in Dhule represented by 
more than forty settlements of the late Harappa culture (Sali, 1970) 
Thus exeavations made after 1950 revealed a succession of five Chal- 
colithic Cultures, each one characterised by the painted pottery of 
its own as under: Phase. Savalda Culture (2200.BC.-2000 B.C.), 
Phase If Late Harappa Culture (2000 B.C. to 1809 B.C.), Phase IIf 
Buff and Cream Ware Culture (1800 B.C. to 1600 B.C.), Phase IV 


Malwa Culture (1600 B.C. to 1400 B.C.), Phase V Jorwe Culture 
(1400 B.C. to [000 B.C.) 


The excavations at Daimabad bave provided for the first time an 
evidence showing not only the stratigraphic relationship among the 
then known Chalcolithic Cultures but also brought to light remains 
of the culture stratigraphically lying between the preceding Late 
Harrappa Culture and the succeeding Malwa Culture. Phase III is the 
subject-matter of this paper. The salient features which make this 
culture distinct from others in the sequence ere detailed in this 
monograph.—D.D.K. 


8. Sarkar, H. :— Resurrection of Nagarjunakonda. 


TH. XXXII, No. 1, 1983, pp. 34-43. 


The resurrection of Nagarjunakonda is an event that presaged the 
stupendous tasks more recently accomplished at Nubia and Philae in 
the Arab Republic of Egypt under the aegis of UNFSCO. Nagirjuna- 
konda was a forsaken place on the bank of river Krishna in south- 
east India, 160 kilometres south-east of Hyderabad, Capital of Andhra 
Pradesh. Tt sprang to public attention about thr.e decades ago when 
this place was selected as the site for the reservoir to the Nagarjun 
Sagar Dam. The excavations carried out by the Archacological 
Department from 1927 to 1931 exposed a few Buddhist establishments 
asseciated with stupas, shrine chambers and monasteries. It had a 
long history right from the early palaecolithic down to the medieval 
times. A large number of archaeological material has been excavated 
from this place. No jmportant urban settlement grew at 
Nagarjunakonda over this long stretch of history. The valley rose to 
prominence during the third century A.D. when Satavahana king 
Gautamiputra Vijaya Satakarni- built a city. called Vijayapuri after 
his own name. As successors of Satavahanas, the southern 
Iksavakus ruled here for one hundred yeara or so, who claimed to be 
descendants of the mythological Iksavikus of Ayodhya. Vijayapuri 
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had a well-laid-out plan in which civic needs and security from 
external dangers received equal consideration. The structures 
unearthed inside the citadel comprises residential buildings, barracks 
stables, cisterns, tanks etc. built of burnt bricks. 


The valley had a large number of brahmanical temples and 
Buddhist monastic establishments. Monks and nuns from distant 
lands like China, Gandhara, Srilanka and other places frequented the 
valley, then an important centre of Buddhism. A _ vivid description 
of these religious places has been described in this paper.—D.D.K. . 


9. Singh, Keshaya Prasad :—Madhya-Pasanika Sandarbha men 
Lekhahivya (Report on Excavation 
with Reference of Middle Stone 
Age). (Hindi). 


KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 135-139. 


Middle stone age has been considered as Mesolithic age by some 
Western scholars, but it isa misnomer. It is based on the classification 
of stone age and other periods of ancient history and archaeology 
of Africa. Till the 20th century the origin and development of 
middle stone age was a baffling problem for historians as no traces 
of early stone age were available at any place. The development of 
Stone tools hive been considered to be the pre-stone age material 
available in Europe. In 1958 Professor Suba Rao had, at the first 
Asian Historical Conference at Delhi, classified early Indian history 
into three acons, viz., early, middle and late stone ages. But our 
experts in antiquities did not till then knew that India had invented 
blade and burin a tool for engraving on copper at a very early stage. 
Some articles found near Allahabad have proved that brought into 
light the civilization and culture of Indians during the pre-stone ages. 
The middle stone age period is not only important for the develop- 
ment of different civilization of the world but also for different 
climates at different places. These have been described as premier 
aeonic spans as Glacial period. Bluvial period, Inter-glacial period, 
Inter-pluvial period, and finally the Holocene period. Different types 
of articles found by the archaeologists of India have been discussed 
in this article.—D.D.K. 


10. Tiwari, V.K. :—Excavation at Hulaskhera, 
KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 153-158. 


Hulaskhera is a small village at a distance of 28 kms, from 
Lucknow. It has a natural lake which serves the purpose of deep moat 
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aroud the ancient settlement. There isa temple of Kaleswari Deviona 
mound which is about six metres in height from the surrounding level. 
Though, the present temple, seems to be not very ancient but the idols 
enshrined in it, are considerable old. A terracotta mother goddess 
figure of this place was taken to state Museum Lucknow some years 
back. Another such figure is till kept under a tree near the temple. 


The ancient site of Hulaskhera was discovered long back by 
S.B. Singh of the Archacological Survey of India and was selected 
for trial excavations by the state Department of Archaeology, Uttar 
Pradesh, during the year 1978-79. With a view ascertaining the 
cultural sequence of the site, a trench of 10x 10 m. square sub-divided 
into four quadrants was lid in the north-western part of the mound. 
Two quadrants were completely excavated and the remaining two were 
partially excavated, owing to the occurrence of different structural 
phases. The natural soil was struck at a depth of 4.25 metres below 
the surface. The vertical cuttings revealed that the site was occupied 
about in the beginning of the 7th century B.C, toc. 7th century 
A.D. dividable into there cultural periods as under :— 


Period 1. Circa 700 B.C. to 300 B.C. 
Period If. Circa 100 B.C. to 200 A.D. 
Period If. Circa 306 A.D. to 700 A.D. 

Ceramic industries, wares, water vessels, bangles, beads tanged 
arrow heads, dresses, dwellings etc. import antiquities of each period 
have been discussed in this paper. >D.D.K. 

ll. Yadav, $.S. :—Sit@ Under A Ashoka Tree. 
LK, No. 23, 1986, pp. 42-43. 


See Under Sec. II 
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12. Bhan, Jawahar Lal :—Caturanana Vishnu of Kashmir in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. 


LK, No. 22, 1985, pp. 9-13. 


A bronze image of Caturanana Visnu has been recently acquired 
by the national Museum, New Delhi On the basis of its iconography 
modelling and the physiognomy, it has been ascribed to the early 
eighth ceatury AD. Ithas close affinities with the sculptures of 
Paribaspur and Martand temples which were built during the eighth 
century A.D. However, this bronze has its closest parallel with the 
Caturanana of Hari Rai Temple at Chamba. Both lack’a dagger 
which is a featurc of the early eighth century. The dagger appears 


in such images not before the period of Avantivarman A.D. 
(855-883).—L.K. 


13. Deshpande, M.N. :—The Siva Temple at Bhojpur :Application 
of Samaranganasiitradhara. 


JASB, LIV LV, 1979-80, pp, 35-39. 


The Siva temple at Bhojpur in district Raisen, Madhya Pradesh 
Was built by the Paramara King, Bhoja-I (1010-1055 A.D.), the 
famous author of Samaranganasitradhara, an encyclopaedic work on 
medieval Indian architecture. He is credited to have constructed a 
large number of temples, Jakes, palaces and established a. pathagala 
at Dhar. In the Udaipur PraSsasti, he is eulogised as one who covered 
the world all round with temples. Whatis most significant about. the 
Siva temple is that the masonry ramp over which stones were carried 
for being placed over the super structure of the temple is still intact, 
save for the damag: caused to the ramp by local inhabitans in. search 
of stones. According to Bhoja a sthapati is supposed to know astro- 
logy. mathematics, astronomy, prosody, water divining (sirajfid- 
nam) and art (Silpam). A ‘sthapati’ should also know the eightfold 
technique of dalekhya, lekhyajata, ddarukarma, caya, pasanaSilpa 
pasanakarma,~ siddha-hemasgilpa and ‘siddhahemakarma.. It is further 
Stated that the person who knows these eight techniques attains a 
respectable status. Some temples.of Bhoja have also been ‘discussed 
in this paper which are fine specimens of architectural and 


“ iconographic art of the Param4ra period in M.P., phe and 


Maharashtra.—D.D.K. 
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14. Goswami, R.P. :—Pavari—The Devine Musical Instrument of the 
Dangis. 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 307-312. 


The Dangs district of South Gujrat is situated in the Northr-West 
end of the Sahayadri Mountain ranges of South India Plateau. This is 
a land of deep valleys, thick forests, steep hills and the wild animals. 
This area is being inhabitated by the Bhils, the Konkani-Kumnabis, the 
warlis, the Mawachies and the Gamits the primitive tribes. The natural 
forces and environmenta! conditions have moulded the life of the Dangs 
full of struggle and humdum. They have their distinct cultures but the 
dances and music brings them nearer and evokes them to get together, 
They sing less but like to dance and play musical instruments more, 
The musical instruments play an important part in the musical per- 
formances. The Dangis have their own musica] instruments made 
of the locally avilable materials-wood, bamboo, ribs, hide, leather ete, 
Mandala, Dholaka, Pavari, Taali etc. are their musical instruments. 
The most popular and important is the Pavari-a pious and sacred 
instrument. The Dangis call it Deva-vajantra, i.e., the divine 
musical instrument. It is played only for the Deva Kama or the 
religious performations. It resembles the Dobru, a musical instrument 
of the Gamits of the Surat district. Full description of its component 
parts have been given in this paper. The Pavari-playing isa quite 
tough task, and requires a hard practice. Itis generally played on 
the occassion of the worship o! the Mountain Ged, Doonger Deva ang 
the Fire God. The Pavari is played at night. The Bhagat takes the 
holy water and purifies the devotees sprinkling it over them. Then 
he evokes God by playing melodies over the Pavari. When the Fire 
God is evoked in one’s body he can eat fire and can rub it over hig 
body.—D.D.K. 


15. Handa, D, :—A Kusana Ekanamsa Relief from Haryana. 
BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 41-43. 


The author describes a stone stele carved by the Mathura sculptor, 
discovered at Sanghel, tehsil Nuh in district Gurgaon (Haryana). Jt 
shows Ekdnarh$4-Sathkarsana-Balarama in standing postures. It is 
datable to the Kusiya period. S.P.S. 


16. Jamkhedkar, A.P. :— Buddhist Bronzes from Ramtek. 
LK, No. 22, 1985, pp. 13-19. 


A small but significant hoard of Buddhist bronzes was recovered 
from Hamalpuri near Ramtek in district Nagpur. It includes three 
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image of Buddha, one of which has a close affinity with. the bronze 
Buddha of Dhanesara Kheda in UP. Therefore, both have been 
considered as the product of one and the same atelier which should 
have been located at Mathura. 


The other two Buddha images are draped in the Southern mode, 
reminiscent of the continuity of the Amravati tradition and therefore, 
can be compared with the Buddha of the Mahayan phase at Ajanta. 
Other antiquities include three prabhavalyas, a parasol, a belland an 
incenseburner. Some of these objects can be seen on the wall paintings 
of cave No. VI and X. All these bronzes have been ascribed to the 
early fifth century A.D. 


These bronzes establish beyond boubt that the Buddhism flourished 
in the Vidarbha region during this period. They also provide a miss- 
ing link between the great centres of Gupta classical art such as 
Mathura and Sarnath in the North and Ajanta some other plaees in 
the Deccan.—L.K. 


17. Lalit Kumar :—A New Vignu Pillar from Banaras. 
BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 45-48. 


The author has located a stone piJlar near the Suvahi village, 
about 2km. south west of the BHU campus in Banaras. It is made 
of Chunar san-stone depicting on the four sides the images in relief 
of Visnu, Nrsithha, Trivikram and Krsna Goverdhanadhari. The pillar 
is datable to Jate fifth century A.D. on stylistic grounds.—S.P.S. 


18. Margabandhu, C.:-A Stone Plaque of Mahisamardini from 
Amreli Gujarat. 


KRIAC, XXVIIE, 1978-79, pp- 235-240. 
See Under Sec. I. 


19. Mate, N.S. & Ranade, Usha :—~Raga Brahman or Colour in 
Cakra Iconography. 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 171-204. 


Yoga and Tantra utilize various symbols and media in their 
Sadhana. Studies in paintings on Yoga and Tantra are a fairly recent 
Phenomena. The aim of Yoga and Tantra is the acquisition of true 
knowledge of ultimate emancipation. This can be done by arousing 
the latent energy that resides in every human being. It is known as 
Kundalini, which is located at the base of the spinal column and could 
be aroused through various Yogic postures and practices. This 
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Kundalini reaches the top of the head and brings enlightenment or 
true knowledge. In this upward journey it penetrates the cakras located 
along the spinal column. It is supposed to be a plexus, it is keen to 
be a nerve centre or a source of strength and power or perception. It 
is difficult to say whether the cakras have a physical existence, whether 
they are tangible objects or not. Each cakra is conceived by the 
ancients in the shape of a flower. It has a given number of petals, a 
fixed number of mystic letters, a presiding deity, some sound forms 
and some colours associated with it. When the Kundalini penetrates 
the cakra the sadhaka realises its complete nature, its sound, its 
form, its colour. The early texts on Yoga mention six cakars, but 
some slightly later texts speak of nine cakras. In due course of time 
this number went on increasing. As such these later texts apeak of 
nadis, Gdharas, talas and soon along with cakras as factors involved 
in the process. Two paintings are taken up for consideration. The 
first one is a set of two and six miniatures found at Nasik, and the 
other one is a beautiful cloth painting preserved in the Baroda 
Museum and Picture Gallery. Both these paintings have a reference 
to colour in cakra iconography. All the cakras, their location, the 
colours etc. have been discussed in this paper.—D.D.K. 


20. Mehta, R.N.: An Old Map of Gujarat. 
KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 165-170. 


The Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery has purchased a very 
interesting painting in which the coast, rivers, mountains, towns, sea 
etc. of Gujarat have been painted. It was prepared by a scholar 
namely Ali Mohammadkhan (1756 A.D.), the author of Mirat-e- 
Ahmadi. It is painted on the cloth of 13° X14’. The map shows 
rivers as zig-zag lines, the sea as large area, where rivers join. The 
mountains are shown as blocks from which rivers flow and also bear 
distinct colours and vegetation. It also shows the sca animals, the 
land animals, stylised trees etc. The central position on the map jg 
given to Ahmedabad which is correctly shown on the eastern bank of 
Sabarmati. Similarly the position of Surat, Bharuch, Khambhat, 
Baroda, Champaner, Ghogha, Talaja etc. are accurately shown. The 
author of the map had a thorough knowledge of the area, and had 
made it drawn for some purpose. The writings are both in Persian 
and Devnagari .scripts. The map is very useful for Tescarch 
work.—D.D.K,. 


21. Mishra, S.M. :—Two Interesting Terracottas from the Village 
Bajilkha. 


BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 89-92. 


The paper discusses two terracottas discovered at village Bajilkha 
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in Mohanlalganj, Tehsil of distt. Lucknow. These include a male 
head with moustaches and a female head with sensitive looks. Both 
belong to the Kusana period.—S.P.S. 


22. Misra, R.N. :—Titles and Designations of Artists in Epigraphs. 
BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 35-40. 


The author discusses the titles and designations of the artists 
found in ancient Indian epigraphs. These include ripakara ‘sculptor), 
stitradhara (architect), mithika (stone polisher), Kadhichaka-karmika 
rUpadaksa etc. These indicate their functions as well as positions in 
the art activity of the times.—S.P.S. 


23. Misra, R.N. :—Seulptures of Ancient Gwalior Region. 
JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 71-78. 


This paper briefly attempts to work out certain factors and the 
Product of diffusion in the sculptural tradition as obtaining in the 
Gopadri region from seventh to ninth century. This exercise is meant 
to provide a background to understanding the nature of art activity 
before it crystallized into its supreme achievement namely the Teli ka 
Mandir (Gwalior). The antiquitics from Batesar and Naresar (Dis- 
trict Morena) from the main concern in the paper though the evidence 
from other sites may also be adduced for comparison Gopadri 
resi was sharing cultural traditions with Avanti, Maru and Kéanya- 
Kubja. Historically, a succession from Gupta to Gurjara Pratiharas 
18 Clearly discernible. Inscriptions and antiquities from Tumain 
(435 A.D.), Gwalior (525 A.D.) and Deogath (610 A.D.) which are 
Securely dated besides those (undated) from Padmavati (District 
Gwalior) and Kota (District Shivpuri) stand witness to such develop- 
ments. In the same manner, inscriptions of the time of Gurjara- 
Pratiharas refer to the construction of several temples in different 
regions in which various patrons participated. Some of these inscrip- 
ie hi Specially connected with the Gopadri region. For mngtae 
even inscription of the time of Adivaraha refers to the a 
An tion of a Visnu temple (875 A.D.) by Alla, son of septa 
Vitae et epigraphic testimony about a temple dedicate co) 

isakha (Karttikeyay is also available. Similarly various other 
temples of this pattern are seen at Kanauj, Mathura, Aphilvada, the 
Antervedi region (Ganga-Yamun4 dvab) and also the parts of a 
van, Gujarat, Malwa and Bihar have followed the same tradition. 
Even some traces of such temples are available in Himachal Pradesh. 


A large number of other important temples has been discussed in the 
Ppaper.—D.D.K. 
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24. Nagarch. B.L. :—Some Newly Discovered Sculpture — fron 
Modhera. 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 321-323. 


Some important loose sculptures recently discovered near the 
famous Sun Temple at Modhera (in Mahsana district of Gujarat), 
representing the grandest achievement of Solanki style have been 
discussed in the present article. A resume of these images js as 
under :— 


1. Awhite sand stone slab carved in the centre with a Niche 
composed of two circular pilasters and containing a syncretic image 
of four armed Surya-Narayaga seated in padmasana and holding a fully 
blown lotus in his upper right hand and a gada in his upper left hand 
etc. The sculpture is datable to c. [1th century A.D. It was unearthed 
duting clearance operations on the north of the Sun temple. 


2. Four armed Aindri seated in Julitdsana on a lotus. It is a rare 
sculpture of matrka eroup. It is presently kept in the sculpture shed 
at Modhera. It also belongs to the 11th century A.D. 


_ 3. Two semedl dancing Bhairava holding a kap@la in his left 
hand. It is made of white sand stone. 


4. Bust of Chandra wearing jatamukuta, kundalas, vaikaksyaka, 
hava and keytiras. The sculpture is made of white stone. 


5. Four-armed kubera seated in Jalitdsana. He wears karanda, 
mukuta, kundalas, vatkaksyaka, keytiras and valayas. 


6. Awhite sand stone slab carved with a niche containing an 
image of four-armed Nataraja (dancing Siva). All the hands and both 
the legs of Natardja have been chopped off, 


The sculptures described above conclusively testify to the Spirit 
of religious tolerance prevailing among the different sects of Hinduism 
at Modhera during the medieval period.—D.D. K. 

25. Naidu, S. :—Main Trends in the Evolution of Cola Architecture, 
VUOJ, XXIV, Pts, 1-2, 1981, pp. 23-34, 
In this paper author gives a detailed description of ground flour, 


bases, wall-decorations, cornices and parapets, vimdnas, Sopuras, 
pillars, carbells and ceilings of the cdla age. The clear picture of 
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the things mentioned above, can be comprehended even by the common 
reader.—B.M.58. 


20. Nigam J.S. :—Some Post-Gupta Terracottas from Kanauj. 


JASB, LIT-LYIL, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 214-218. 


Sce Under Sec. f. 


27. Panda, Shishir Kumar : -The Temple of Medieval Orissa: A 
Socio-Economic Study. 


JATH, XIII, Pts. 1-2, 1980-82, pp. 136-146. 
See Under Sec. XIV. 


28. Patil, N.B. :~Afayasabha and Other Celestlal Sabha —An Analy- 
sis of the Sabha Motif in the Mahabharata. 


JASB, LII-LITE, 1977-78 (1981), pp- 234-242. 


The article gives an analysis of the Sabha Motif in the Mahabha- 
ratawhich records references to beautiful architecture. Mayasura 
selected a piece of Jand for erccting an outstanding auditorium which 
was 10,000 square cubits. He brought rare material along with a 
mace studded with precious jewels anda conch from Bindusaras 
which was at the north of the Kailaéa and constructed a very beautiful 
eabha with the help of that material. The sabha contained trees of gold, 
Strings of diamonds and emeralds shining on the doors, beautiful 
Paintings and scriptures. It was guarded by 8000 powerful guards who 
were enable to physically lift the entire sabia and could take it where- 
ever they desired to take it. There was a beautiful Jake wita many 
Jewels, lotuses of gold, gold tortoises, steps made of precious stones. 
The water was as clear as crystal, and it so appeared that there was no 
water. There were many such places as would cause optical illusions. 
Mayasura took about 14 months to ‘execute the job of building this 
sabh@. The description of the Afayasabha at places crosses the borders 
Of reality and enters into fantasy. The motif of a sabha comes from 
the Sacrificial ritual where’ Agni was the central god. The motif of 
MOving sabha can be scen in puras of Susna or of Trisiras, or the idea 
developed from the Sun and the Moon. The cloud isa moving sabha 
on pe Varuna. Narada describes the sathas of other gods in 

“bha parvan, Indrasabha, Yamasabha, Varupasabha, Kuberasabha 
and lastly Brahmasabha. The description gives an idea of various gods, 
oe and sages associated with these sabhas. It is an indication of 

€ development of temple structures after the Grahyasttras period 
concording with the rise of the Buddhistic period —P.G. 3 
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29. Poorn Chand, C:—The Characteristics of the Vijayanagara 
Paintings. 


VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 39-48. 


It is a detailed study of the main features of the paintings of 
Vijayanagara. Krsnadevaraya, Achyutadevaraya and Sadasivaraya were 
the main builders and patrons of all the paintings. These Paintings are 
available in square, oblong and rectangular shapes. These features 
were noticed first tinie in an embryonic stage in some of the paintings at 
Ajanta and Ellora. The south Indian wall paintings that are noticed in 
digambara Jain temple at Tirumalai, Brhadigvara temple at Thanjavur 
etc. which belong to the 10th and 11th centuries A.D. also exhibit 
the linear quality of the drawing and minute elements of the art of 
painting. The colour scheme of Vijayanagara paintingsis also a 
thing of attraction for the visitor. 


Shape, size, colour scheme of the various paintings have been 
depicted in this paper which present an ample information and material 
for the reader.— B.M.S. 


30. Raghavachary, K. :--A Stray and Mutilated Image of Goddess 
Sarasvatifrom Distric Birbhum, West Bengal. 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 337-338. 


A mutilated image of Goddess Sarasvati was discovered at the 
entrance of the graveyard of Sayyid Baba at the village Moregram, 
District Birbhum, West Bengal. Its head and feet are missing, 
Shri Hussain, Epigraphical Assistant, of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Nagpur discovered this image. It is carved on a kind of 
blackstone and appears to belong to 10th-12th century A.D. Jf tg 
standing in tribh.riga posture. She is secn holding a veena and 
playing on it. The broken ornaments on her body are seen. There 
are traces of armlets, bangles, necklaces and beaded girdlebelt She 
is draped in cloth. To the Icft of the image is seen a Standing 
male figure in small size. His feet are also broken. He is seen with 
his right hand as indistinct object against his chest. He js seen 
bearing earlobes and a crown bedecked with diadems. He is seen 
draped in cloth and a belt in two strands. 

The image is supposed to be of Sena or Varmman families who 
held sway over the whole Bengal and worshipped the Visqu during 
whose period the image under description could be assigned, since 
similar images of Sarasvati are found in Bengal by the side of Visnu. 
In Bengal the image of Visnu is accompanied by his two wives, 
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Sarasvati, who stands to him left, and Laksmi, who stands to his 
tight.—D.D K. 


31. Raghavachary, K. & Trivedi, P.K. :—Sculptures from Kalyanpur. 
KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 313-320. 


There are extensive ruins of an ancient township near the village 
Kalyanpur in Udaipur district (in Rajasthan), which represent the 
site of ancient Kishkindha. Some inscriptions and Copper plates of 
the early Guhilas of Kishkindha brought to light a few years ago, 
proved the existence of a local principality flourishing during 7-8th 
centuries A.D. side by side with the Guhilas of Mewar. The Kalyanpur 
Stone inscription now preserved in the Pratap Museum, Udaipur 
refers to the construction of a Siva-temple by Vonna, the wife of the 
Chief Kadachhi who is the last known ruler of Gohilot branch of 
Kishkindha. The inscription also states that a man named Amanya 
had built atemple dedicated to Lord Siva. The inscription though 
does not bear any date is assignable to c. 7th century A.D. on 
the palaeographical grounds. Presumably over the aforesaid temple 
Site has been constructed a modern temple by the villagers which 
not only enshrines a four-fased Siva-litga, assignable to ¢. 7th 
century A.D. but in its walls are also embedded the beautifully 
Carved Shaivite sculptures of the same period. 


On the eastern side of the nulJah flowing in the outer extremity 
of the village are seen the remains of ancient structures built of 
burnt bricks assignable to the early historic period P.K. Trivedi, 
during his course of documenting the ruins of Kalyanpur had the 
Opportunity to record many sculptures from the ancient principality 
Kishkindha’ but of them some selected ones are taken fcr discussion. 
They bear striking affinity with those from Dungarpur and Idar areas 
situated Tespectively on the south-western and the western borders of 
Udaipur. These are : 1. Parvati 2. Yamuna 3. Siva 4. Ganesa 
5. Durga 6. Nandt 7. Laksmi 8, Kréodart Camunda and 
9. Mahisasuramardint. 


Full description of. these sculptures has been given in this 
Paper. —D.D.K. 


32. Ramaswami, M.S. :—-Metal Sculpture in Tamil Nadu : Some 
Literary References. 
LK. No. 22, 1985, pp. 31-34. 


During the pre-Pallava. period very little is known about the 
metal sculptures from Tami] Nadu, but literary sources speak about 
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iter references of 

the existance of this art. There are several Se epnangtt pies 

gold images and the icons of Buddha, for instance, View ae “! 
Peria Thirumoli (2:10:9) refers to an image of o1 


gold. 


ozt of the sixth century who refers 


Thirumular was a mystic p 1 in the making 


to copper besides wood and stone as the materia] used 
of a Siva-linga (Tirumanthiram 1720). 


Most interesting reference about the metal casting 1 og Nadu 
is found in the Brhatsahita of Varahamihira. It refers to aganjit, 
an authority on Silpa Sastras, who prescribed fourteen angulas length 
of the face for an image. Varahamihira referred to such an image 
as “Dravida”, as Tamil Nadu was then known.—L.K. 


33. Shetti, B.V. :—Re-Discovery after a Century. 
LK, No. 22, 1985, pp. 36-37. 


The provenance of the two stone sculptures, a 
§alabhijika and a lady at her toilet in Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay were not certain. On the basis of their sketches published 
earlier by J Burgess in his Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and 
Aurangabad District (London, 1878), it has now been confirmed that 
both the sculptures hail from the temples of Narayanapur, near Bidar 
in Karnataka, which have been ascribed to the twelth century A.D, 
These sculptures were sent by H.H. Nizam to Bombay Asiatic 
Museum on the request of Burgess and were Jater sent to the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay.—L.K. 


34. Shukla, K.S. :~ Concept of Indian Temple and its Evolution. 
JGIKSV, XXXVII, Pts. 1-4, 1981, 323-329. 


The author states that mountain peaks, trees and human 
body (the sitting posture of a Yogin)has served as models for 
the concept of the Indian temples. The sanctum with the dark 
interior part of the temple represents a cave. Caves may be regarded 
as the earliest temples of mankind. Sanctum is called garbha-grha. 
The womb, where the higher self of the devotees is reborn through 
initiation or self-realisation and the superstructure with ‘peak-like 
tapering spire’ represent a mountain. Thus, the concept of the 
temple took the material shape and acquired great diamensions having 
taken inspiration from the human body, the trees and the mountain 
respectively from the earliest times.--M.R.G. 
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35. Singh, O.P. :—Ornaments as Depicted on Early Indlan Cots. . 
JNSI, XLIII, Pt. 2, 1981, pp. 121-126. 
See Under Sec, IV. 


36. Sonawane, V.H. :—Some Remarkable Sculptures of Lajfa Gauri 
from Gujarat. 


LK, No. 23, 1986, pp. 27-35. 


The antiquity of Lajja Gauri can be traced in the hoary past. In 
her iconic form she is shown nude with her legs apart (wtta@napada), 
with or without head. In latter examples it is replaced with a bloo- 
med lotus. Her sculpture range from 2nd century B.C. to the 12th-13th 
century A.D. She had been popular all over the country but she 
had been more Popular in the region of Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Gujarat. Lajja Gauri had been worshipped by the barren women 
Who aspire to have a child. Besides, she had also been worshipped 
to ward off drought. This is apparent from some of the plaques of 
Lajja Gauri which are found on the wall of step-wells in Gujarat. Her 
association with lotus Cotroborates this fact. The author discusses 


various plaques of Lajja Gauri from Tarsang, Dhank, Pari-Jetpur; 
Bhavaka, etc.—L.K. 


37. Srivastava, A.L. :—Begram Ivories and their Allied Problems with 


Special Reference to Safichi Sculptures. 
BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 25-34. 
The author discu 


their original home 
source of 


sses the ivories of Begram and the problem of 
| of their carving. Vidisd as one of the probable 
urce Of their origin has been suggested in this paper as we have 
Safichi inscriptional evidence to this effect. The influence of the 
Mathura School of art has also been taken into consideration in this 
Connection. On the basis of style these belong to the period between 
the Ist century B.C. to 2nd century A.D.—S.P.S. 
38, Srivastava, Rakesh Kumar :—Sahitya aura Kala men Yamuné 
(Yamuna in Literature and Art). 
(Hindi). 


BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 55-58. 
The paper discusses the iconography of Yamuna in ancient texts and 


also their visual representation discovered at Bheraghat (M.P.), 
Ranipur jhariala (Bihar), Dudahi (Lalitapur, U.P.) and Coiambatore 
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temple. A seated image of Yamuna from Karauri (Lucknow U.-P.), 
described here, is of interest.—S.P.S, 


39. Tiwari, A.R.G. :—A Rare Image of the Tripurantaka in the 
Watson Museum, Rajkot. 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 221-234. 


Lord Siva, the prince among Yogis, the chief among the Bhogis, 
the supreme exponent of the Vedic ore, the Supreme Power of universal 
creation, sustenance and destruction and the Ultimate, Absolute and 
Final Refuge of all things, the MaheSvara of the universe is the most 
Tomantic product of the Indian mythological and religious imagina- 
tion. He represents both the Supreme Absolute Creative power and 
its Destructive fury. He is most forgiving, the most tender-hearted 
and the most wrathful deity among the Brahmanical divinities. 
The secret of the popularity of Shaivism lies in its proletarian and 
liberal character. Even the most wicked and completely broken down 
and forsaken persons or the sinful people can aspire to obtain the 
position of a Yaksa, or Gandharva, i.e. Siva’s ganas by his devotion. 

iva is represented both in aniconic and iconic forms. According to 
the Ansumadbhedagama the iconic representation of Siva are classified 
into eighteen forms, such as, sukh@sana miurti, somaskanda mirti, 
etc. According to Aitareya Brahmana he drove away the Asuras from 
theit three castles on the earth, air and sky. A similer description is 
available in epics and puranas. Lord Siva shattered their gopurams 
and killed the entire asura population. Only Maya Danava managed 
to escape alive from that holocaust. The Puranas have described 
different forms of Tripurantaka mart? of Lord Siva, ice., having ten 
hands, eight hands etc. It appears that the destruction of the three forts 
of the asuras by some warrior is an ancient, perhaps, a pre-Rgvedic 
theme was related in several versions in the early Brahmanicat literature. 
However, the authorship of the prodigious exploit came to be attri- 
buted to Siva mainly in the epics, especially in the Mahabharata. 


The Tripurantaka image of Lord Siva in the Watson Museum, 
Rajkot may be regarded as a very rare find as hardly any image of 


this form of Siva has been found in northern India, especially in 
Gujarat and Mewar. - D.D.K. 


40. Tiwari, A.R.G. :~—An Image of the Kala Bhairava in the 


Watson Museum Rajkot. 
KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-19, pp. 259-276. 


; Bhairava, Nirrti and Mahakaia constitute a trinity of deities in the 
Brahmanical mythology, who symbolize the dreadful and slotkful 
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attributes of Siva-Rudra. But there is a subtle difference between the 
functions, forms and stations of these three tantric shaivaite deities. 
Bhairava is an emanation from Siva-Rudra on different occasions, i.e., 
destruction of the sacrifice of Daksa as Virabhadra, slicing off the fifth 
head of Brahma and vanquishing of Yama as Kala-Bhairava and such 
other functions. He is regarded as a form ef Siva He is believed to 
be superior in status to Ganapati and Skanda, he is treated as a 
colleague of Candesvara who acts as a superintendent of each Shaivaite 
Shrine. Images of Bhairaya are found ina large number of temples. 
Many Hindu families think it prudent to invoke his blessings before 
the actual Suprapadi in marriage to avoid his malignant attention on 
the wedding couples. In the medieval times he was propitiated along 
with the Ka/aratri, through the offerings of human flesh by seme women 
to acquire the power of flying in the air. The participants in this 
magical ritual had to be completely sky-clad and eat human flesh as a 
part of its sacrament. Bhairava is considered as a guardian of cities 
and forts etc. The Shaivaite believe that Varanasi is protected by 


Bhairava. He is the destructive agent of Siva-Rudra, a ferocious and 
blood-thirsty deity. 


The number of’ Bhairava, once limited to only one, was sub- 
sequently raised to eight, who were worshipped in association with 
their respective Martrkas also eight in number. Later on these eight 
Bhairavas were further assigned a group of seven followers each and 
the number of these deities rose to sixty-four Bhairavas. The names 
of these sixty-four Bhairavas as sub-divided into groups of eight 
members each has been indicated in the present article and each of 
these were provided with their female counterparts popularly known 
as sixty-four Yoginis, Different forms of Bhairavas and their vehicles 
and weapons have been discussed in this paper and an elaborate 
description of the Ka@la-Bhairava image in the Watson Museum, Rajkot 
is given in the concluding pages.—D.D.K. 


41. Tiwari, D.N :—Pavane§vara Dhama Mandira Samtha  evam 


Devapratimayen. (The Pavanesvara Dhama Temple 
Complex and the Images of the Divinities). 


(Hindi). 
BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 49-52. 


Pavanegvara Dhama temple complex is situated to the south of 
village Prabhaiin in Almora district of Uttar Pradesh. There are six 
temples and two dharmagalas all built of stone. The temples are 
datable to c. 11th-12th century A.D. The important divine sculptures 
represent four armed Visnu, Uma-MaheSvara, standing and seated in 
udicya-vesa. Sun images, and four armed seated Ganeéa in the 
manudapa of the temple.—S.P.S. 
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42. Tiwari, Maruti Nandan & Giri, Kamal :—A Non-Pareil Representa- 
tion of Holi in Jaina Art. 


LK, No. 23, 1986, p. 42. 


A scene of Krsna celebrating holi with gopds and gopikas represen- 
ted on the ceiling of bhramika of the Devakulika No. 41 at Vimal 
Vasahi at Delwara, Mt, Abs, is a rare depiction in a Jaina temple. 
Holi celebration has never been shown in the Brahmanical plastic art. 
This fact add to the significance of this relief. The relief also shows 
some of the gopas and the gopikas carrying in their hands kanak- 
$rhiga-koSa which refers to an old traditionof water sport as mentioned 
in the Bhdgavata-Purana and the Kadambari of Banabhatta.—L.K. 

43. Tiwari, Rakesh :~Mirzapur ke Sailagrayon men Citrita Manavon 
men Saja-sajja ki Pravrtti (Nature of Decoration 
in the Human Figures Painted in Caves of 
Mirzapur). (Hindi). 


BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 1-16. 


It refers to the rock paintings discovered in the Mirzapur region 
of U.P. with the decorative aspect of human beings. The extant 
examples show a variety of head-dresses using twigs of trees and 
leaves. Some of the decorations resemble to animal form. These 
have been well-compared with similar such depictions found in ancient 
paintings, and also represented in the early art of historic India. 


The variety of forms of head decorations is interesting as well as 
fascinating.—S.P.s, 


44. Tiwari, Ramchander :~Lucknow Sangrahalaya ke Prarambhika 


Jaina Laghu Citra (Early Jaina Miniature 


Paintings in the Lucknow Museum). (Hindi). 


BMA, XXIX—XXX, 1982, PP. 59-67. 


The paper discusses the Jaina miniature paintings purchased in 
the Museum between 1957 and 1965. These are based on Kalpasittra 
and Kalaka-katha. These belong to sixteen century A.D.—S.P.S. 


45. Trivedi, P.K.:—On the Identification of A Dhwaja-Purusa. 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 325-330. 


While discussing two rare sculptures from Rajasthan C. Marga- 
bandhu has described a specimen from the Bahu temple at Nagda, 
representing a male dwarf holding with both hands a huge storage pot 
with double rims. The dwarf is bent with crossed knees and firm 
legs possibly in attitude of keeping the pot standing so that contents 
being heavy may not fall to the ground. It was considered to be a 
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scene representing Dadhicorna of Krsna in the act of stealing curd. A 
similar figure and a huge pot was found at Nilakantha Mahadeva 
temple (10th-11th century) at Kekind. Commenting upon this figure 
another scholar Shri Krishna Deva states that ‘‘This is clearly an 
unfinished gargoyle terminating in a ghata (Jar) which is guarded by a 
dwarf Yaksa or a ghata-puruga and is an example of ornate ghata- 
pranala’’. A similar ghata-pranala is known from Abaneri (¢. 8th 
century) where a jar is emptied by a pair of Yaksis. Both these identi- 
fications require a reappraisal due to new data that had become 
available to the author while studying the monuments at Nagda. The 
strong fixture in the building shows that its function was rather- 
different than merely stealing of curds and it will not forma part of 
Pitha manadovara and such sections of a temple. The theory of being 
& gargoyle has also been discarded. 


Fortunately, a similar sculpture is observed on the Bahu temple 
at the site from where the sculpture under discussion is obtained. It is 
Clearly a dhwaja-purusa who is holding the receptacle of the base of 
the dhwaja-stambha. Similar position at the temples at Baroli in 
Chhittorgarh district and Udayeshwar temple, Udaipur in Vidisha 
district of Madhya Pradesh lends additional support to this 
identification. 


A perusal of the literature on dhwaja-purusa recorded in Diparanaya, 
Stlparatnakara, Vastu Kalanidhi indicates that this tradition was known 
in the central and western India. Thus both the lines of investi- 
Gations on Silpa-texts and archaeological evidence support the identi- 
fication of the sculpture as that of Dhwaja-purusa and explains all 
aspeets of the unfinished slab and the finely finished purusa and the 
pot.—D.D.K. 


46. Upadhayay, Shyamanand :~Rajya Sangrahalaya Lucknow ki Ca+ 
munda Pratima (The Camunda Image 
of tha State Museum Lucknow). (Hindi). 


BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 53-55. 


The paper discusses a Caémunda4 image of the early medieval 
Period made of black stone. It is a complete image shown four 
armed with trident and khappara.—S.P.S. 


47. V., Anuradha :—Delineution of Female Figure in Amaravathi 
Sculptures. 
JI, IX-X, Nos. 1-4, 1982, pp. 87-90. 


Amaravathi, 22 miles from Gantur is famous for its st6pa and 
Amaregvara temple. This stilpa was built prior to Asoka’s reign which. 
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was enlarged and embellished by the SA4thavahanas with the fine 
portraying scenes from the life of Buddha, his previous birth and 
some legends. This sitpa became a victim of large scale spoliation 
in the 18th century when a local Zamindar damaged large part of it 
for his building materials while constructing his capital at this site. 
A large number of sculptural slabs were melted into lime, while others 
were broken and used as building materials along with large sized 
bricks of pre-christian era. Thanks to the efforts of Meckanzie saved 
a few of them and were sent to the British Museum. Later some were 
sent to Machilipatnam and Madras. 


The author of this paper has chosen a critical analysis of female 
figures in the sculpture of Amaravathi and certain extra art of Niagir- 
junakonda which is only an extension of Amaravathi school. Women 
are shown in different sequences, situations and scenes, queens, 
courtiers, servants and gate-keepers. Mithuna representation were 
chosen from different strata of society. They have been represented 
anatomically in perfect positions with their bosom uncovered except 
in the case of Ghata Jataka at Nagirjunakonda. In the Amaravathi 
sculptures the representation of the women can be divided into the 
following —Royal ladies, guards of harem ladies who possessed the 
title of Mah4senapati, Mahatalavari etc.—rich and wealthy women, 
servants and the village folk ladies in amorous couples etc. <A vivid 
description of all such ladies have been given in this paper. The 
sculptures of Amaravathi were clear in the delineation of human 
anotomy in a perfect manner. They had reached the aims of perfection 


in portraying the faces with the particular bha@va or rasa as per the 
sequence of the story.—D.D.K. 


48. V. Subbalakshmi : ~The Bhavanarayanaswami Temple of Sarpa- 


varam—Iconographical Study. 
JI, IX-X, Nos.1-4, 1982, pp. 107-120. 


The Visnu temple at Sarpavaram (Andhra Pradesh) is dedicated 
to the Lord who manifested himself in the name of Bhavanarayana. 
This is said to be one of the five well noted Vaishnavite Keshtrams. 
The few inscriptions found in this temple indicate that the temple was 
built in the 13th century A.D. The temple is planned in the centre of 
a courtyard and is approached through a gate way. The Chaturatala 
vimana over the sanctum and the lofty tower on the north with eight 
stories is clearly of Cola origin and reminds us of the Cola temple at 
Kafichipuram. Most of the sculptures are to be found on the pillars 
in the big mukhamandapa of the temple. In the mukhamandapa, there 
are four rows of pillars six in each line. Each pillar has 
four faces and the images are depicted on the four faces. The 
temple constitutes a veritable treasures house of architecture, sculpture 
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and iconography. The author has made an attempt to study the pec- 
uliar jconographical features of some of the sculptures found on the 
pillars in the big mukhamandapa. As is common in most of the Visnu 
shrines, the sculptures depict scenes from the Visnu mythology. These 
are as under :— 


1. Varaiha—the third incarnation of Visnu has been depicted in 
accordance with the description laid down in the Skandapurana. 2. 
Narasirhha—the 4th incarnation of Visnu has been in accordance with 
the Agnipurana having four hands. 3. Kevala Narasithha—the God 
of peace and tranquility and Yogi meditation. 4. Parasurama—the 
first historical personage to be honoured as an avatara in the list of 
the ten incarnations of Visnu, $. Rima—the 7th incarnation of Visnu. 
S, Govardhanagiridhari Krsna—the 8th incarnation of Visnu. 7. 
Venugopala—the sculpture representing Krsna with a flute is generally 
styled as Venugopala one of the beautiful forms of Krsna in which 
Krsna is conceived to be delighting the audience with his enchanting 
beauty. 8. Balarama -the worship of Balarama seems to be very 
ancient. He is depicted with two hands and holding the plough with 
the right hand. 9. Kalki—the last of the ten incarnations of Visnu. 
He is depicted to come about by the end of the Kaliyuga. 10. Nara- 
Narayana-~ the two saints who are always associated together. They 
are the sons of Dharma and Ahimsa. They spread the message of 
divine love and devotion. 11. Hayagriva—the killer of devil of the 
Same name. 12. AdimMrti one of the important forms of Visnu - 
the three hooded Adigesa is depicted over the God’s head.—-D.D.K. 


49. Vatsyayan, Kapila :—The Square and the Circle in Indian Art. 
IH, XXX, No, 3, 1981, pp. 5-27. 


The aim of this study is an investigation of the concept of move- 
mext in space and time without the help of model. This article is 
written in three parts, It is firstone. The purpose of the author is 
to look at some features of the Iadian tradition from the point of view 
of the biological and physical realities whieh determine man’s relation- 
ship to space outside and the physical processes. The author has 
restricted himself to the single theme of man in space and the logical 
culmination of this vision into some fundamental visual geometrical 
motifs. In the first part of this lony article the ebjective, of the author, 
is to identify and interpret a few selected notions ef speculative thought 
which govern the artistic vision and give rise toa group of formal 
elements of artistic form in the literary performing and plastic art. 
He examines the sources of speculative thought in which this world- 
view is embodied and establishes the relationship of this speculative 
thought to artistic theeries.-M.R.G. 
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30. Yadav, S.S.—Sita Under A Ashoka Tree. 


LK, No. 23, 1986, pp. 42-43, 


The scenes from Ramayana have been very popular in the temples 
of Madhya Pradesh. But the depiction of Hanumana and Sita sitting 
under a Ashoka tree near a Jake is a rare example, which has been 
found at Ghatiyari temple site, near Khairagharh. Though the site 
belongs te the tenth-eleventh century, but this panel can be stylistically 
dated to the seventh or eighth century A.D. —-L.K. 
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51. Brockington, J.L. :—The Syntax of Ramayana. 
JOIB, XXXI, No. 4, 1982, pp. 340-354. 
See Under Sec. IX. 


52, Chemburkar, J. :—Some Reflection on Paficabrahma Siva in- the 
Siva Purana. 


JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 19-26. 
See Under Sec XII B. 


53. Chowdhury, Jyotsna Roy :—The Solar Base of the Composite God 
Harihara. 


JAIH, Pts. 1-2, 1980-82, pp. 265-273. 
See Under Sec. XV. 


54. Dave, Suresh Bhai Kanhayya Lal :—Padmapurana men Nirdpita 
Krsna Carita (Life Story of 
Sri Krsna Depicted in 
Padmapurana). (Hindi). 


SPP, XIX, Nos. 2 & 1, 1979-80, pp. 26-36. 


Purdinas give us mueh material about the historical facts, 
contemporary social life, geographical and political environment of 
their periods. All the Puranas have been classified in the three 
Categories. Padmapurana is placed in sattvika catagory as some 
important aspects of Sri Krsna’s life—the incarnation of Visgu as 
Sri Krsna, relation of Radha and Krsna and the eternal Lerd in 
Krgna’s form-are narrated in it in a lucid and impressive style. 


In the intreductory chapter (Bhdmi-khanda) of this Purana the 
author has enumerated the five chapters (khandas)-Srsti-khanda, 
Bhiimi-khanda, Svarga-khanda, Patala-khanda and Uttara-khanda. 


Besides the life-story of Sri Krsna many other important topics 
are also dealt within it. The life-story of Sri Krsna is narrated in 
Srsti-khanda in an introductory style while in Uttara-khanda it isin 
detail and Radha is the special feature of it. 
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The life-story of Sri Krsna found in Srstt-khanda and Patala-khanda 
is almost the same as in Srimadbhagavata, Visnupurana, Brohmepurana, 
Brahma Vaivartapurana, Lirigapurana, Devibhagavatapurana and Agni- 
Purana. It seems that Padmapurana alongwith its originality hag 
followed the story of Srimadbhagavatapurana. 


Establishing the existence, of Kraga from the Vedic age the author 
has tried to prove that ‘Radha’, word was also in use from the earliest 
times. This relation seems to be established in Padmapurana for the 
very first time. In other Puranas there is a reference of a ‘Gopi’ who 
is fully devoted to Krsna but there her name is missing. Here Radha 
has been said to be special power of Lord Krsna. Theiefore, it may 
be accepted that the tradition of the worship of Sakti (power) was also 
originated from the concept of Radha found in Padmapurana. 


Thus thelife-story of Srt Krsna, related in Srsti-khanda and Uttara- 
khanda of this Purana has no distinction in comparison to other 
Puranas but in Patalc-khcnda the description of intimate relation of 
Kréna with Radha, the ways to attain Him and His superb beautiful 
maidens has novelty and speciality.—K.C.V. 


55. Pandey, J. : The Seven Births of Brahmadatta—A Critical Study. 
PBP,. I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 150-154. 


The story of Brahmadatta and his six associates was related by 
Sanat Kumara to Markandeya in the Harivamsapurana (Ch XVI-XIX). 
The seven sons of Bharadvaja proficient in yoga had to undergo seven 
births in succession due to a crime committed by them and ultimately 
attained salvation because of the offering made to the pitrs by the 
youngest of the brothers. The names of the seven Brahmana brothers 
were Vagdusta, Krodhana, Hithsra, Piguna, Kavi, Khasrma and 

. Pitfvarti. When dead, they were reborn as seven hunters in Dasara, 
they remembered the misdeed of the previous birth and remained pious. 
Similarly they took births as animals and finally Svatantra (a cakravika 
in his previous birth) became king Brahmadatta, son of Anuha. The 
king heard a verse being recited by an old Brahmaya which brought 
back the lost memory to him and his ministers (who were his 
brothers). The king offered riches to the old Brahmana and attained 
salvation. The above story of Brahmadatta was related by 
Markandeya. Yudhisthira heard it from Bhisma and Vaisampayana 
felated it to king Janamejaya. The critical edition of the Harivamsa- 
mahapurana does not accept some portions of the verses as genuine 
and omits the births of the brothers as birds or animals. The editor 
has referred to the Pali and Prakrit versions of this story in the 
Cittasambhatajataka and Uttaradhyayanasatra and a commentary on 
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the latter by Devendra. It may be pointed out that the traditional 
reading gives the successive seven births including that as swan and 
as sons of Kaugika at Kurukshetra. Some other variations have been 
pointed out by the editors of the Purana.—-D.D.K. 


56. Paradkar, M.D. :—Sua Worship in Indian and Other Cultures. 
JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 103-117. 
See Under Sec. XV. 
57. Patil, N.B. :—The Legend of Hanuman. 
JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 118-128. 


Hanuman occupies an important place in the pantheon of Hindu 
gods. We first notice him in the Kiskindhakanda of Ramayana when he 
sces Rama and approaches him as a messenget of Sugriva. About his 
life we find in the Ramayana that all the gods had approached Visnu 
and requested him to incarnate in order to kill Ravana. Visnu had 
consented to do so and offered payasam to king DaSsaratha and Visgu 
went asa son to the great king Dasaratha. Brahmi asked the other 
gods to beget immortal sons to apsaras, gandharvis etc. Brabma had 
already created Jdamavan. So also Indra begot Vali, Sun begot 
Sugriva and some otter gods created Nala, Nila etc. Marut begot 
Hanuman. He was strong as Indra’s vajra and was like Vainateya 
in speed. He was most intelligent among the vanaras and the strongest 


of them. No detailed description of his childhood is available in 
Ramayana. 


The personal traits and other characteristics of Hunuman . can be 
traced back to the times of the Vedas. This is evident when we 
read the Rgvedic hymns in praise of Rudras and Maruts. Rudra is 
said to be the father of Maruts. It is also mentioned that Rudra begot 
Maruts of the breasts of Prsgi. Rudra is described as great, powerful, 
adhrsya, quick, young who cannot be ravaged by age, large 
hearted and helpful. Rudra is also Siva, ive., benevolent. He is 
associated with thunderstorm. According to Oldenberg Rudra is the 
deity of mountains and forests. Thus we find that a number of 
attributes of Rudra can be found in Hanuman This is reasonable 
because, Hunuman was supposed to be the son of Marut and Marut 
or Maruts were the sons of Rudra. Such common points are also 
found between Maruts and Hanuman. Most of the traits narrated in 
Vedic hymns are also found in the description of Hanuman, Sugriva 
and Vali. Some stories about the birth of Hanuman have also been 
mentioned. 
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Some scholars are of the opinion that the vanaras were human 
beings and that they represented a culture not very much different 
from that of the Aryans.—D.D.K. 


58. Patil, N.B. :—MayasabhG and Other Celestial Sabhiis — An 
Analysis of the Sabha Motif in the Mahabharata. 


JASB, LII-LII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 234-242. 


See Under Sec. II, 


59. Sharma, D.N. !—Jaina Ramayana ‘Pauma Cariu’ tatha Loka- 
Jivana (Jain Ramayana—Pauma = Cariu and 
Social Life). (Hindi). 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 306-316. 


Rama and Krspa are the two popular incarnations of Visnu, The 
two epics-Ramayana and Mahabharata --are associated with these two 
gods. Ramayana is more Popular and there have been various Jaina 
poets who have added much more in popularising the Ramayana. These 
are Indrabhati, Dharma, Prabhava, Kirtidhara, Ravisena and 
Svayambhi etc. The present monograph has discussed the Pawmacariu 
of Svayambhi. It is called by the names such as Ramayana Purana, 
Ramayana, Raghava-katha, Ramadeva-carita, Ramiiyana-kavya and 


similar other treatises, It consists five kamdas, sandhis, kadavakas 
and gathas. 


It appears that some sandhis were written by the author himself 
and some sandhis were written by his son, namely Tribhuvana as is 
evident from the colophons. The author's son made an addition 
giving the Uttara Ramayane’s Portion. This poem has been composed 
in the colloquial language. He has deleted the banishment of Rama, 
hardship of the jungle, and other tragedic portions of the story given 
by Valmiki in his Ramayana. In the Pauma Cariu the author throws a 


refulgent light on the Social, Political and Religious conditions of the 
society.—D.D.K, 


60. Shastri, Ashokanath i—Kshemankari. 
Naim., UY, No, 1, 1982, pp. 69-80. 
The Padma Puréina narrates a different Story about the birth and 
death of the Buffalo-demon, Saptashati Chandi and Purayas narrate 


a different parable. A sage named Sindhudvipa selected the outskirts 
of the Chedi city Mahismati situated on the river Narmada as a site 
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for his hermitage and began his penance there, A demon named 
Viprachitt; was then ruling over a neighbouring state. He hada 
daughter who possessed the same name as that of the Chedi city. 
She saw the sage and tried to bewitch him. The sage realized the 
Sinister motive of the demon girl hence he cursed her to become a 
buffalo. The curse had its effect on the wicked girl. Her female 
attendants began to pray to the sage to cancel his curse. Then he told 
that his words would not fail. But this much alteration he could 
make in his curse that after giving birth to an offspring, she could 
attain her former body again. At another occasion, Vidyunmati, a 
beautiful demon-damse] was sporting in the water of Narmada, the 
sage became attracted by her beauty. He felt the carnal emotion 
rising within and in order to suppress it by force, atonce plunged into 
the cool water of the river. There he discharged his seed. The 
Princess in the form of a she-buffalo was sporting nearby. The seed 
of the sage, mixed with water, entered into her mouth, and she drank 
it off. By a mysterious process she gaye birth to a son who had the 
body of a demon and the head of a buffalo, who attained immense 
POwer and became the chief of the demons. 


The remaining story is the same as in other Puranas. The demon 
was killed by the great Goddess, the Benign Mother.—D.D.K. 


61. Thakur, A.L. :—The Mahabharata and the Nyaya-Sastra. 
PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 94-99. 


The Mahabharata evinces acquaintance with Nyayasastra. 
Gautama, the husband of Ahalya has traditionally been accepted as 
the author of Nydyadarsana. Mahabharata mentions a Yuktisastra 
(XIII. CV. 147) which along with the Nyayasiksa@ seems to be a logical 
treatise like the work of Gautama. Again we find Tarkasastra which 
is despised. The science of epistemology, Tarkaésastra and NyayaSastra 
have been mentioned in the MB (XU. p. 34). The Terkavidva is 
despised as its follower is a controversalist who speaks: in assemblies 
citing reasons at each step and doubts everywhere (XI. CLXXX. 
47-97). There were several Nydya schools following different 
treatises, 


The hermitage of the sage Kanva was full ef logicians who knew 
the truth about the soul as taught in the Nydya. They knew the causal 
law and the truth about the Vaisesika categories of substance, quality 
and action. At the Rajastya and Aévamedha sacrifices of Yudhisthira 
there were many debators who discussed different logical propositions. 
Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka was well versed in the Nydyasastra knew 
the art of reasoning and counter-reasoning and used to contemplate 
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al law (Karya-Karana-bhavanalt). The disput- 
a hendin (III. CKXXIV) the assembly of 


king Janaka of Mithila may be cited as a good examples a — 
hyaikantavada as alluded to in the Nyaya-dars..na. The Mu tabharata 
ayikas as instru- 


(XII. VI. 41) prescribes four pramanas of the Naiy : 

f the friends and the foes of aking, of them 

perception and inference are said to be the sources of success. The 

5 of the king should Jearn the science of epistemology and 
ava categorics of 

of knowledge 


on the science of caus: 
ation between Astavakra an 


ments of examination 0: 


minister: 
depend on the Nyayasastra. A knowledge of the Ny 
doubt (scrmgaya), ascertainment (nirpaye), objects , 
(prameya) and purpose (prayojana) are also mentioned as serving the 
royal interests (XII. XXIV). There are some expressions like Vaisesi- 
kaguna (XIZ. p. 367), Anu, Paramanu, Samanye, Samavayu ete. a)] 
special connotations in the Nyaya-Vaisesika.—D.D-K. 


62. Upadhyaya, Rambihari :—Rama ki Aitihasikata (Historicity of 
Rama). (Hindi). 


AURJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 143-148. 


Vaishnavism is a sect of common religious Hindus who believe 
in the supremacy of akind and living God. Rama and Krsna are 
the tvo very popular incarnations of Visqu. Some Westerns and 
Indian historians doubt the authenticity and historicity of Rama 
episode and consider it a fable. But the Valmiki-Ramayana stands as a 
blazing trail which still shines as a becon-light not only in India but 
also beyond the shores of Indian oceans. Ayodhya is the capital of 
Indonesia where stories of Rama are illustrated in pictures and 
temples. Ramalila is still celebrated at Peru in North America. 
Eastern Asian countries especially Cambodian people are very much 
familiar with the Rdamdycna stories. Similarly this epic is known 
to different foreign nations. 


The present article relates the life and works of Rama im very 
be oii manner. Aficr Ravana’s death Lord Rama appointed 
- rial the king of Ceylon and the two groups of Indian culture- 
becowt gee ele were brought together as one nation by Lord 


63. Yardi,M.R. :—The Problem of Multiple Authorship of the 
Mahabharata : A Statistical Approach. 


JASB, LII-LTI, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 342-354... 


See Under Sec. XU. 
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64. Yardi, M.R. :—The Multiple Authership ef Mahabharata : A 
Statistical Approach. 


JASB, LIV-LV. 1979-80, pp. 217-227. 
See Under Sec. XIII. 


65. Yardi,M.R.: The Multiple Authorship of the Mahabharata: 
A Statistical Approach. 


ABORI, LXII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 181-193. 


See Under Sec, XIII. 


iV—EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 
66. Bajpai, K.D. :—A New Boddo Type Gold Goin of Kanishka. 
INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 42-45. 


During the course of his recent explorations in connection with 
his project on ancient coins of Madhya Pradesh, the author came 
across at Rajgarh, a rare stater coin of the Kusana emperor Kaniska. 
Tt is a genuine coin having 93% gold contents, size round, 2.05 cms., 
wt. 121 grams. A full description of obverse and reverse has been 
made. The Buddha wears a dhoti. uttariya and sanghati. The Greek 
legend clearly reads Boddo. 


One Boddo stater gold coin of Kaniska was published in the 
British Museum Catalogue by P. Gardner. It was discovered ina 
Buddhist stipa at Ahin-posh near Jalalabad in Afghanistan. Cunning- 
ham also published that coin, along with seven copper coins of 


Kaniska. All the coins have been fully discussed in this 
article. D.D.K. 


67. Bajpai, S.K. :—Pagara Hoard of Gupta Gold Coins. 
INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 52-55. 


A hoard of nine gold coins of the Gupta kings, 39 silver coins of 
the Ksatrapa ruler and a round gold ring was found at pagirad village 
in 1981, by a Dhan Kuwarbai Mankar, a village girl who was digging 
afield. The village is in Dhar Distt. (M.P.). These were handed over 
to the author for study by the State Department of Archaeology. 
Only gold coins have been studied. All the coins are ina fairly good 
condition. A detailed description of each coin has been furnished by 
the learned author in this paper. D.D.K. 


68. Bhadri, K.M. :—L.D. Institute Plates of Vijayaraja, V.S. 1160. 
EL, XL, Pt. 3, 1973 (1986), pp. 101-104. 


A set of two copper plates received from Kalydnavijayaji of 
Jalor (Rajasthan) are now in the L.D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad. Both the plates are engraved on their inner side only. 
Both the plates consist of 17 lines only, the letters are boldly and 
clearly engraved and they are in an excellent condition of 
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preservation. The language of the record is Sanskrit. The characters 
are Nagari. The orthographical features have been discussed in 
this paper. 


The record is dated in the Vikram Sarhvat 1160. which corres- 
ponds to 1103 A.D. A lunar eclipse occured on that day and it is 
referred to as Soma-grahana in line 3. The object of the record is to 
register the grant of land by Rajaputra Parnara a who was a Paramara — 
and was the son of Miyanapala, for th: prosperity of his parents and 
himself, to the :rahmana Rudra, son of Mada « f the Bharadwaja gotra 
and was an emigrant from Sunéla-Sthana. The land granted was 
Situated to the north of the village Vadhanavada. The charter was 
written by Téjala, son of Chamda of the Kayasth« caste and the 
Gaudra lineage at the command of the king. The record ends with 
the sign-manua] of the king Vijayarajadéva. A detailed study of the 
record is prescnted in this paper. D.D.K. 


69. Bhattacharyya, D.G.: On Buddhist Mudras. 
KRIAC. XXVIII, 1978-79, pp 205-214, 


Buddhist mudr@s are to be found ina number of public and 
Private collections, although their number is not too many. These 
manuscripts, so far known, are all from Nepal, and none of them 
contains a date on it. From the character of the drawings and also 
from the nature of the Script it appears that the MSS were compo-ed 
not earlier than the 18th century. In the museum and picture g:llery, 
Baroda, there js an interestirg MS illustrating some of the mudras 
connected with the Buddhist iconography and rituals. It is on hand- 
made thick paper. The inscriptions and the mantras are g ven in 
corrupt Sanskrit. Jt appears to be a priest's manual. A Buddhist 
MS of the Pujapaddhati is dated the Newari Sathyat 8 8(=A.D. 1698). 
Another similar work of 693 Newari Sathvat (=A.D. 1573) is also 
available in that collect'on. It mentions several Vajrayana Buddhist 
deities like V jrcsatva, Pratibhan>, kiitc, etc, According to Buddhist 
texts there are five mudras, and these are : abhaya (no fear), var. da 
(boon-giving) dhyana (meditation), bhispar§ (earth-touching) and 
dh rmceckrepr. vertana (turning the wheel of law). The term 
Pp ficcmudra, in iconographic texts, therefore, refers generally to thse 
basic mudras. But at the same time, jt may refer to five Dhyani 
Bu ‘dhas like Amoghasiddhi, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Aksobhya 
and Vairocana who show respectively the above mentioned five hand 
poses. Ata later time these mudras and Dhyani Buddhas were symbo- 
lised through five ornaments, viz., cakre (disc), kund.l: (earring), - 
kanthika (torque) rucaka (bracelet), mekhata (girdle), 
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All these mudras and different texts on mudras have been discussed 
with some illustrations in this paper.—D.D.K. 


70. Chatterjee, B. :—Earliest Gold Coin in the Gangetic Delta. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 144-147. 


Gange was a port on the bank of the river Ganges which exported 
spikenard, pearls and finest muslins. There was a gold coin called 
Caltis. Gange was one of the centres of trade on the eastern coast of 
India to carry on business with the Tamils and with Suvarnabhtmi, 
and that to pay off the balance of trade, especially in case of transac- 
tions with foreigners Jike the Romans, use was made of coins of gold. 


On the identification of the Gange, scholars have put forward 
different suggestions. H C. Roychoudhuri has taken it to be the chief 
city of the Gangetic delta while BC. Sen has placed it on the river 
Hughly, and D.C. Sircar has preferred to locate it at the junction of 
the Gahga and the Sagara. Schoff is in favour of identif ing Gange 
with Tamralipti, “the sea-port of Bengal in the Post-Vedic and 
Buddhist periods”. He further remarks that gold was supplied from the 
Chhotanagpur plateau where flowed the river Son, referred to by the 
classical writers as “‘Erannaboas’’, that is, Hiranyavaha, ‘‘carrying 
gold’’. Tavernier’s notes (III, vi) and Ball’s ‘‘Economic Geology in 
India’ held that gold might have been brought in the Gangetic delta 
from Assam and northern Burma through Tipperah. 


There is a difference of opinion regarding the exact significance of 
the term ‘Caltis?. Benfy thinks it to be the Sanskrit kalita (i.c. 
numbered), Vincent considers it to be the South Indian coin denomina- 
tion ‘Kali’, while Willford thinks the refined gold coin called ‘Canden’. 
It has been Suggested by D.C. Sircar that ‘Caltis’ may possibly be the 
Greek word meaning ‘a coin’ or ‘a goldco'n’. It wasa Kusiana gold 
coin put in circulation in the G ngetic delta during the reign of 
Kaniska I, whose Single coin was unearthed at Mahasthangarh. Some 
other suggestions have been discussed in this paper. D.D.K. 


Tl. Datta, B. & Suri, C.L. :- Garh Stone Inscription of the Time of 
Mahipcl, VS 979, 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 6, 1972 (1985), pp. 189-198. 


The inscription discussed in the present paper was found at Garh 
(Alwar, Rajasthan) and is now preserved in the National Museum, 
New Delhi. The inscription is cngraved in Proto-Nagari alphabets in 
Sanskrit verses and d ted in V.S.979. It me:tions an architect Sarva- 
déva who built a Jain temple for Santinatha jn the city of Sitbhapadra. 
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The inscription also refers to a king Pultndra at whose instance Sirva- 
déva made a lofty temple of Santinatha at Rajyapura (i.e. Rajor in 
Alwar district). The temple was given an endowment for worship. 
The inscription also contains a supplementary inscription which refers 
to a mighty earthquake which toppled the temple down. The temple 
was renovated by a person Varafga. The king Muahipaila whose feet 
are stated tu have been worshipped by a host of feudatories has been 
identified by the author with Gurjara-Pratihara king Mchipala I. The 
author also discusses the genealogy of the Gurjara-Pratihdra dynasty 
in the light of present inscription.—B.K. 


72. Dobbins, K. Walton :— Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua : The Discovery 
of Ancient Afghanistan. 


INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 139-143. 


During four years (1833-37) Masson h2d collected about 70,000 
copper coins at Begram. Masson found this ancient city while 
searching for possible sites of Alexandria ad ( ancasum, . but his 
interest was by the topes of Jalalabad. He has given his achievement 
in his famous treatise ‘‘Narrative of Various Journeys in Balochistan, 
Afghanistan and the Paniab’’. H.H. Wilson, Professor of Sanskrit, at 
the University of Oxford, was the first Western scholar to attempt a 
comprehensive study of ancient Afghanistan. Wilson related the 
topes to stupas known at Saranath and at Anuradhpura in Ceylon. 
These stu as were known to be Buddhist monuments. In support of 
his view Wilson cited Clemens of Alexandria and Fa-hsian for their 
testimony regarding the Bactrian and Indus regions. In his work 
‘Ariana Antiqua’, chapter II], Wilson has given a lengthy discussion 
of the geography of Ariana and Bactria and the etymology of names 
of regions, places and tribes. He makes extensive and knowledgeable 
use of classical. Persian, Medieval and Chinese sources, and of 
legends and myths. 


He attempts to draw conclusions from the coins, such as whether 
a king ruled: in Kabul or in the Indus region, based on the number of 
coins found. Three stupas in Bimaran and Hadda were rich deposits 
of coins. Wilson and Masson have given a vivid account of various 
coins found in different parts of Afguanistan which have been discussed 
in this article. Some of the coins and inscriptions have been 
identified with the Vikram Era 58/7 B.C.—D.D.K. 


73. Gai, G.S. :—Two Silahara Grants from Dive-Agar. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 4, 1971 (1985), pp. 129-134. 


Four sets of copper plates. including this edited here were 
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discovered at Dive Agar village in Shrivardhan Taluka of Kolaba 
district, Maharashtra State. 


The set of three platzs with seal is engraved in the characters of 
Nagari script of the first half of the 11th century A.D. Its language 
is Sanskrit of prose and verse. It refers to the reign of Chhittap. of the 
Silaharas of Northern Koakan and gives genealogy from Kupardin I. 
The grant was giv.n to Brahmana Govinda with the remission of the 
tax of 20 drammas. The oth-r grant was issued by Munmuniraja in 
Saka Era 975 (i.e 1053A.D.). He was the younger brother of Chitt waja. 
The charter is in th: form of a Vyavastha-patra (or deed of settlement) 
aritification made by him of a previous Vyavasthd-patra issued by 
Padmal.dévi, his wife.—§.P.S. 


74, Ganguly, D.K. :- Medieval Orissan Coins as a Source of History. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 114-129. 


See Under Sec. VI. 


75. Ghosal, S.N :‘-Nanaghat Cave Figure-Label Inscriptions of the 
Time of Satakarni I. 


OH, XXIX, Pt. 2, 1981, pp. 43-52. 


Six inscriptions found at Nanaghat caves were first brought to 
light by Biihler. They are inc’sed on tne had of the relievo figures which 
became Jater effaced. These inscriptions have been interpreted by some 
scholars. But there are some obscure terms, which need considerati: n- 
D.C. Sire r presents the Sanskrit translation of these inscriptions as — 


1 Raja Sinuka-satavahanch Sriman. 2, Devi-Nagcnikayah, raj h, 
Sris itekarneh 3 Kumarch bhaga. 4. Maharethi tranakarych 
3. Kumar. h Saktisrih 6. Kumarch Sat.vahanah, 


The word bha@ya in the third inscription has been translated by 
Sirear as bhaga, but he does not think it as a complete word but it is 
just a small fragment of it. Bihler presumes bhayal as the 
complet? Prakrit form biayalz, that stands for Sanskrit word b/.ra7a. 
Tt should be noted that in the first inscription the king Simuka 
Satavahana. the father of Satakarni, has beep mention d; in the 
second inscription one finds the names of Satakarni and his queen 
and in the remaining inscriptions the princes have been referred to. 
The third and the fourth inscriptions together seem to provide a 
complete sentence They are intended todescribe a prince, who comes 
first in the order of seniority of princes. The word ¢ranakayiro Skt. 
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tran kary hh may be presumed to be the name of the prince, who is 
being described here. In such a situation the third andthe fourth 
inscriptions together form one complete sent nce, wil) provide a 
reasonable meaning. The Sanskrit rendering at these two extracts 
will appear as : Kumarah bhrita mahar. thi tranakary h. The prince, 
the (younger) brother (of the king Satakarni) a great warrior and 
he is called Tranckaryah. If tranakarysh be not the name of 
the prince it should be interpreted as a attribute qualifying the 
prince (kumara) which will ccnvey the significance of (the prince) 
Whose task is deliverance of the people. Some other pun words have 
been discussed and Professor Ghoshal has put up the result as under : 


1. King Simuka—Satavahana is endowed with splendour. 2. The 
figures belong to the queen Naginika and Sri-Satakarni. 3.4. The prince, 
the younger brother of the king is a great warrior. 5. Prince 
Sakagri (possesses the grandeur of the Sakas). 6. Prince 
Satavahana.--D.D.K. 


76. Ghosh, Kalpana :— A Gold Rama-Tuaka of South Indicn Orig’n : 
A Re-appraisal. 


JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 79-81. 


A gold Rima-Tanka of South Indian origin in ‘Victoria Memorial 
Collection’ has been discussed. Rama-Tankas may be di-ided into 
two Classes : one which were struck by the Vijayanagara in the South, 
chiefly gold, and some Tabkas manufactured by private agencies, like 
temple authorities and sold to the pilgrims at the holy places of 
Northern India, The Mughal Emperor Akbar also adopted the same 
device and Rima-Sita coins with persian legend were manufactured in 
16th century A.D. These Taakas are found in small numbers chiefly 
in the Deccan. 


The only coin under study has a controversy over the interpretation 
of the letters as they are neither Pali, nor Balbodh or Kannada. 


All such coins be long to Vijayanagara period when the rulers seem 
to have started to use the figures of gods on the coins.—D D.K. 


77. Gopal, B.R.: Chikkanandih..lli Inscriptions of Vikromaditya I. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 5, 1972 (1985), pp. 167-170. 
The two inscriptions, edited here, were found in the village 


Chikka-Nandiha]li of Dharwar district. These records are very im- 
portant for, they belong to the reign of Vikramaditya I of the 
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Chalukya dynasty ruling at Bidimi, of whom we have very few stone 
inscriptions. The records are undated but they have sufficient 
evidence to show that they belorg to the reign of Vikramaditya I, 
son of Pulakesi II. The language of both the records is Kannada. 
The object of these inscriptions to commemmorate the death of certain 
individuals. The first record refers to Dosadiraj gar« Senay. ri sa as 
governor of MOgunda-nadu For the first time the inscriptions 
mention that Vikramaditya I was also known as Kokkuli 
Vikramaditya.—B.K. 


78. Handa, Devendra ; -A Note on Re-struck and Re-used Kushana 
cnd Yuudheya Coins. 


JNSL, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 46-47. 


B.N. Mukherjee and Manmohan Kumar have brought to light 
some Kus4na copper coms re-struck and re-used by the Yiudheyas. 
These coins carry Yau theya devices on parts of the obverse and reverse 
or both, which clearly seem to have been revetted to the blanks 


Prepar d from the Kusana coins from which the original devices have 
been peeled off. 


Devendra Han 'a has got two Kusana copper coins which show 
similar features, but he is of the opinion that the re-used coins are 
neither the official issues of the Yaudheyas nor those of the Kusanas. 
They are the creation of imitators and counter-feiters.—D.D.K. 


79.. Handa Devendra :—Three New Rama-Tankas, 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 77-78. 


Rama-Tankas have evoked much interest and quite a good number 
of them have been Published in the journal and elsewhere during the 


last fifteen years. To the published examples, Handa adds three new 
Pieces : — 


1. Bronze, Obverse : Rama, Sita, Laksmana, Bharata, Satrughna 
and Hanuman. Reverse : Hanuman carrying a club and 
gindhamadana mountain in the right hand etc. seated on 
tiger skin in padmasana. 


2. Bronze, Obverse : Siva, Reverse : a yantra, There are traces 
of silver plating. : 


3. Bronze, Obverse : Buddha. Reverse: as No. 2 but with hori- 
zontal numerals transposed.—D.D.K. 
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80. Handa, Devendra :—-A Bronze Seal from Pcllu. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, p. 96. 


A bronze seal was found at Pallu in district Sri Ganganagir of 
Rajasthan. Tt is now housed in the Nagira-Sri (Museum) at Churu, 
Rajasthan. It bears the Persian legend as Suhdch.nd ibn Jhascldasa 
Ramanama. The seal belonged to Sahachand son of Jhasaldas. The 
date AH(-1048-1638-39) falls in the regin of Mughal Emperor Shih-e- 
Jahan. 


Nothing, is known about Sahachand. Probably he was a local 
Official or an influential person.—D.D.K. 


81. Tyer, S. Subramonia :—Tivo Brahmi Inscriptions from Mathura. 
EI, XL, Pt. 1, 1973 (1986), pp. 19-22. 


The subjoined two inscriptions edited below were discovered while 
digging the foundations of anew housing colony at Govindnagar, a 
suburb of Mathura and are now deposited in the State Archaeological 
Museum, Mathura. 


1. Inscription of the year 115: This inscription is engraved on 
the pedestal of a standing image of Buddha. There are in all three 
lines of writing. The characters belong to the Brahmi alphabet as 
used jn the inscriptions of the Gupta period e.g. Kasia Image Inscrip- 
tion and mscription of Nrpamitra from Mathura. The language of the 
epigraph is Sanskrit influenced by Prakrit. The inscription is in 
prose. I[t records that on the date given above, an image of Sakya- 
muni was instal'ed by a mendicant by name Satghavyarma. This 
image was set up by Dinna master sculptor of the Mathura school, 
who flour shed during the age of h: Imperial Guptas. He figures in 
the two inscriptions from Kasia and the inscription of Nrpamitra from 
Mathura. 


2. Inscription of the year 121: This inscription is incised on 
the pedestal of a broken image. It consists of four lines. The 
characters are the same as in inscription No. 1 of particular palaeo- 
graphical interest is the occurrence of two forms of v. one of the» 
triangular type found g:nerally in the inscriptions of the Kusina and 
Gupta periods and the second one with a pot-iike bottom which is seen 
generally in the inscriptions. The language is also the same as in 
No. 1 above. The inscription commences with the auspicious 
Siddham, then states that on the date given above, in the monastery 
called Viradatta-vihara an image of Sakyamuni was installed by Jiva, 
the daughter of Bhadrasithha for the merit of her parents as well as all 
sentient beings.—D.D.K. 
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82 Tyer, S. Subramonia :—Pesid Plates of Prithvideva II, Year 893, 
EI, XL, Pt. 2, 1973 (1986), pp. 77-80. 


A set of copper plates belonging to Ratnadéva III, year 934 was 
discovered by a farmer in his field in the village Pagid, in Raipur 
District in MP. These are now deposited in M.G M. Museum, 
Riipur. The characters are Nagari and they resemble those of the 
Bilaigirh plates of the same king, year 896 The language of the charter 
is Sanskrit and the inscription is meterically composed throughout 
having 25 verses. The inscription begins with the auspicious Siddham 
‘and the invocation of Brahman Then follows the usual genealogy of 
the king upto Ratnadeva IL. This is followed by the pedigree of a great 
scholar named Paragara whose erand father, Gaagadhara of Bharadvaja- 
kula wasa enowned Pandit of Vedas ani Smrtis, who could destroy all 
the calamities toaking. This Pardéara is eviden'ly identical with 
his namesake whose son by name Namadéva figures as one of the 
donees in the Améda plates of Jajalladéva II, y-ar 919, Itis interesting 
to observe here that in the Bilaigarh plites of Prithvideva II year 896, 
the donee Dé hik: js described as having-mastered the $4k..mbhart- 
vidya from wiom Brahmadéva learnt it and u,ing which he obtained 
an easy victory over his adversaries. The inscription 'urther records 
the donation of a vill; ge hy name Dugara situated in Sdmanta- 
Patti to the Brahmana Parasara on the occasion of the solar eclipse. 
The charter is dated in the year 893, probably of the Kalachuri era, 
Karttika $u 8, Thurs fay w: ich corresponds ta 1141 A.D QOcrober 9. 
There :.re some scribes also mentioned in the p'ates. The grant village 
Dugara cannot however be identified. Sdmania patti, which seems to 
survive in the modern name of Mahisamund, the hc adquarters of the 
Tehsil of the sime in Raipur District in Madhya Pradesh. The Gurgi 
St ae pil'ar inscription of KOkalladéva II refers to a village Sdmanta- 
Pit ks whose identity with saminta, the possible headquarters of 
Samanta-patti division is not however clear. —D.D.K. 


83. Eyer, S Subramonia :>Pangurzria Brahmi Inscription. 
EI, XL, Pt. 3, 1973 (1936), pp. 119-120. 


A stone umbrella was discovered in the course of excivations 
very near the rock on whier the Asoka1 edict is engraved at Panguraria 
in the Budani Tehsil in Sehore District in Madhya Pradesh. The 
characters on the inscription belong to the Brahmi alphabet of the 
sec nd century BC. The language of the epigraph is Prakrit. The 
inscription is in prose. Tt records that it (i.e. the chh. tri on which 
the present epigraph is engraved) is the gift of bichhuni Sarhghirakhita. 
The parasol thus gifted was caused to be made by Pausd (Pushya), 
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Dharmaraksita and Arnanti, the female pupi's of Koramika (a Buddhist 
nun) Such names have been found in two inscriptions found at Safichi. 
While in the one Sathgharakhita is described as Koramika, in the other 
Dhamarakhita is stated to be the female pupil of Koramika. These 
two inscriptions on palacographical grounds ha e been assigned to a 
period between the 3rd century B.C. and the first half of the 2nd 
century B.C. It is quite probable that Koramika figuring in the 
presi nt epigraph may be identical with her namesake appearing in the 
Safichi inscription. It is also not improbable to believe that 
Dhamarakhiti of the Safichi inscription may also be identical with 
her namesake occurring in the present epigraph —D.D.K 


84. Jain, B C. & Trivedi, C.B. :—Thubaun Inscription of Harircjedeva 
V.S. 1055. 


EI, XL, Pt. 3, 1973 (1986), pp. 105-108 


Thibaun is a small village on the bank of the river Orr, near 
Chanderj in the Guna District of Madhya Pradesh, It is well-known 
as a pilgrimage centre of the Jains. This inscription was found 
burried under the debris of a building. The inscription is incised on 
buff colour sandstone slab which is banded by floral design. The 
record consists of 14 lines and the average size of the letters is 2. cm. 
The characters are Nagitt of the 10th century A.D and resemble 
those of the Bharat Kala Bhivan plate of Hariraja, dated VS. 1040. 
The whole record is metrically composed 18 verses in Sanskrit. The 
dute of the inscription is mentioned at the end as V.S. 1055 which may 
correspond to A.D 998-99. The prasasti was composed by the 
Brahmana Ahila who was the son of ASsaditya the best among the 
knowers of the p®ficharatra school. The main object of the inscription 
is to record the construction of the temple of Janardana-Vasudeva by 
KéSava the son of Mottana and Mahata, the grandson of Jayasvamin 
of the Garga family. The temple was built during the regime of the 
famous king Hari:djadéva of the Pratihara-kula, who had as his 
subordinates, kings who were equal to Sri-Harga-and Dhanga. 


. Two other inscriptions of the Pratiharas have been discussed in 
this paper.— D.D.K. 


85. Jain, Usha :—Katni Plates of Jayanatha, Year 182. 
EI, XL, Pt. 3, 1973 (1985), pp. 95-100. 


Three copper plates were found near Uchahara in Satna 
district about 40 years ago. These Plates are DOW in the Rani 
Durgavati Museum, Jabalpur. These were originally held together 
by a copper-ring, passing through a round hole about 1 ¢m. in the 
middle of the top of the plates. The total weight of the plates is 
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1825 gm. and are inscribed on one side only. There are in all 39 lines 
of writing on the tl-ree plates.. It is a good recoru f r preservation. 
The characters belong to the nerihern class of alphabets of the 6th 
century AD. They 1e.emble the other charters of the Uchchakalpa 
dynasty and those of the Parivrajaka M hardjas. The language is 
Sanskrit anJ exceptthe benedictive and jimprecato:y verses quoted 
in I nes 26-33, the whole composition is in prose. The charter was 
issued from Uchchakalpa by Maharaja Jayanatha, son of Mahiraja 
Vyaghra in the year 182 of an unspecified urea. It is addressed to the 
brahmanis, artisans and the inhabitants of Kalabhikundaka and stares 
that sixty shares of that place were gr nted to 25 persons of the four 
castes. A list of the donees has been indicated. The charter was written 
by Mané6ratha, th: minister of foreiyn affairs. Maha aja Jayanatha 
and his son Sarvanatha belonged to the dynasty which was ruling in 
the Baghelakh nda area with its i adquartcrs at Uchchakalpa (modern 
Uchuhara, a Railway station on K.tni-Allahabad line of Central 
Railway). The year 182 corresponds to 501-62 A.D. 


The granted village of Kalabhikundaka has not been 
identified. D.D.K. 


86. K.V. Ramesh & Murthy, S.S. Ramachandra :—Tivo Early Telugu 
Chola — Inscrip- 
tions from Badi- 

nenivalle. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 4, 197i (1985), pp. 135-138. 

Two inscriptions, designed here, are found engraved on two stone 
slabs set upat the rear entrance to the Rimasvamin temple at Badinénj- 
palle, Cumbum taluk, Kurnool district, Andhra Pradesh. These are in 
Telugu language and the early Telugu Kann.da characters of the 8th 
century A.D. 


Of these, one the urdated record, of the time of Bikramahadity.- 
raja of solar race had given land. The donor belonged to Telugu- 
Chéla family. 

The other inscription is that of one Bikkuraju, the ruling Telugu 
Chola chief. He had made a grant of land on account of a solar 
eclipse.—S§,P S, 


87. K.V. Ramesh & Murthy, S.S, Ramchandra :—Three Telugu Ins- 
eriptions from Puli- 


vendla Taluk. 


El, XXXIV, Pt. 5, 1972 (1985), pp. 157-162. 


The three inscriptions edited in the present paper are in early 
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Telugu characters and their langurge is also Telugu. All of them are 
assignable to the 9:h-10th century A.D. The first inscription mentions 
Davaleyaraju as the ruling chieftain and records the grant of a piece of 
land to a donee whose name is not Clear in the inscription. According 
to authors this chieftain is identical with Dhavaleyarasa of Bana family 
whose inscriptions are already known from Andhra Pradesh. 


The second inscription was found engraved on two fragments 
of a broken pillar set up at two different pl ces inside a village of 
Cuddapah District of Andhra Pradesh. It refers to the reign of Aggapa 
who is endowed with the Bana prasasti record, the grant of a piece of 
land. The Bana ruler Aggapa is known to us from two other 
inscriptions. It is likely that he belonged to the same ruling house 


of Dhavaleyarasa. 


The third inscription records that a land was granted to 
Vamanaya by Aggalaya on the former's death ina battle in the village. 
Though Aggilaya does not receive any titles, on palaeographic 
Similarities he may be identified with Aggapa of Bana family. B.K. 


&8. K.V. Ramesh :—Bilpank Inscription of Chaulukya  Jayasimha 
Siddha: aja, Vikrama 1198. 


EI, XL, Pt. 1, 1973 (1986), pp. 23-30. 


The above noted inscription was copied by the author at Bilpaak, 
Ratlam Tahsil and District, Madhya Pradesh. It was engraved on a 
Slab in a wall outside the Bhélénatha temple. The text, which is in 
Sanskrit language, is written in Nagari characters. The entire record is 
in verse, consisting of 30 stanzas, all of them seriall: numbered. The 
inscripticn is dated Vikram Samvat 1198, Agadha Sudi I (corresponding 
to 7th June, 1141 A.D.). 


The object of the inscription is to record the construction of a 
new temple of Virdpaksa by the Chalukya ruler Jayasithha-Siddharaja 
who is stated therein to have come across (the image of) the deity, 
lodged in the ruined temple, in the course of his benevolent inspection 
of the Malava country which he had conquered by the might of his 
atms. Jayasithha is known to have been a great builder. The present 
name of the village Bilpaik is a corruption of the deity’s name 
Virllpaksa. The entire text has beenelaborately discussed. D.D.K. 


89. K.V. Ramesh: Vala (or Vada) Inscription of Suketuvarman, 
4 Scka 322. 
EI, XL, Pt. 2, 1973 (1986), pp. 51-54. _ : 
The above noted inscription, edit.d for the first time, is engraved 
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onan irregilarly shaped stone slab now preserv-d in th Prince of 
Wales Museum Bombay. According to th: Annual Report on Indian 
Epigraphy for the year 1950-51 it was stated that the inscribed slab 
was originally from Vala in Saurishtra. It was further stated that 
the epigraph belongs to the king Dharmamaharaja Sukétuvarman and 
that it is written in Sanskrit language and Southern alphabet. The 
Statement that vala, the findssot of the inscription under study, is 
located in Saurashtra is itself wrong. In the Museum of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, there is an inscribed stone said to 
have come from Vada. The inscription is in eleven lines Written in 
Dévanagari letters, which appear from their form to be of the fifth or 
sixth century A.D. In the first lines appears the name of king Maurya 
Suketuvarman and in the second Koteshvar was established by Sirmha- 
da'ta son of Kumiaradatta. It may be safely concluded from the above 
that the ruined temple of KhandeSvara at Vada was the ancient temple 
of Kotigvara from whose ruins the epigraph under discussion must 
have been discovered. The text is engraved in a script which may be 
called the southern variety of central Indian Box-headed characters. 
The epigraph is dated in the Saka year 322 correspond g to 400 A D. 
The langu: ge employed is Sanskrit, having a verse in Arya end the 
Test of the text is in prose. The date of the inscription is quoted in 
lines 8-11 as the tenth nadika in the n ght of full-moon day 
(paurnamasi) of Vaisikha year 322 (24th April, 400 A D.). 


The object of the inscription is to record the installation of the 
deity Kéyisvara by Sirbhadatta, the son: f Anahkiparadatta and to 
register some grants to’ the deity by Waprakki, the Vall bha Talayara 
of Mayurs-Dharmamaharaja Sukétuvarman of the Bhojas. The 
inscription is of considerable importance for the early history of 
Kohkana region. The geographical names mentioned in the inscription 
have been discussed indicating their present names.— D.D.K. 


90. K.V. Ramesh & Katti, M.N.:  Pudur Inscription of Pallavardsa. 
EI, XL, Pt. 2, 1973 (1985), pp. 81-86. 


The above noted inscription was found lying on the roadside of 
the village Pidar, Gadwal Taluk, Mahbubnagar District of Mysore. 
The froutside of the slab contains an jnscription of the Teign of 
Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. The inscription under study 
consists of 75 lines in all, the left face having 38 lines and the right 
one 37 lines. The characters and language of inscription are Kannada. 
The entire text is in verse. The palaeographical and orthographical 
features do not call for any special remarks. The front face of the 
slab, blo g3 to the reign of Tribhuvanamalla (Vikramaditva VI) and 
is dated in his 12th regnal year, corresponding to 1087 A.D. Another 
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inscription of the same emperor and bearing the same date, has been 
found in the same village. The contents of the present record start 
with Pallava-bhlpa as the moon in the firmament of the Chalukya 
line:ge. The inscription is important in thit it brings to light a 
hitherto unknown ruling family in the Gadwal region. The g nealogy 
of this family given in verses 2-7 can be tabulated as follows : 
Derchcharajz, Barmma, Mandhata, Pullava I, Polla=Ammakabbe, 
Pallava {I1=Dékabbarsi, Godvindara=Kétalambarasi, Pallava IIT 
(Hallavarasa). Our inscription belongs to the reign of Pallava III of 
the above genealogical tree. Though the names. Pallava and 
Hallavaras. remind us of the dynastic nane Pallava and though the 
other name of Hil'avarasa, y.z., Péttarasa is remin’scent of the well- 
known variant Pottarair in vogue among the Pillavas of Kaiichi, it ts 
not known if this chief was really of Pallava extraction On the other 
hand, the internal eviden:e in the three Piddr inscriptions indicate 
their connection with the Chalukya family. The family of the Pallava- 
bhapa followed the Jaina faith and they had built some Jaina 
temples. Munificence of these kings has been discussed in this 
paper.—D.D.K. 


91. Katare, Sant Lal :--A Note on the Bhagila Coins. 
JNSI, XLV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 29-36 


In a note published in Numismatic Digest Alaka Tiwari 
Proposes to correct S.L. Katare’s r-ading of the legend, Bh gildya on 
Some coins published by him some three decad:s ago. She does not 
agree with his identification of Bhagild as a city and identifies her 
Bhigila with a queen. She does not agree with the date proposed by 
Katare for these coins. Katare has presented a list of coins belonging 
to some kings and also cities and contradicted the objections raised 
by the critics. These coins belong to first second century 
B.C.- D.D.K. 


92. Katti, Madhav N. : -Dhundsi Inscription of Krishna LI. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 5, 1972 (1985), pp. 171-174. 


The inscription was discovered in the village Dhundsi of Dharwar 
district. It is engraved on a herostone in Kannada language and 
characters of the 10th century. [t refers to the reigi of Krishnaraja 
who can be identified with Ristraktta Krishpa III. The inscription 
states that while Krishnaraja was the paramount ruler of the earth, his 
feudatory Kalivittara was governing the Banaydsi province. According 
to the inscription Kamalagila lost his life in the raid on the villoge 
Dhundégi and a stone was set up in memory of the deceas d_ by his 
Wife.—B.K. 
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93. Khan, Ashfaq Ahmad : —Glimpses of Coin Cabinet in the State 
a Museum, Lucknow, 


BMA, XXXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 83-87. 


The paper discusses the various coinspunch-marked, Indo- 
Greeks, KuSanas Guptas, a silver rare issue of Harsavardhana g ‘Id po 
of Bhoja deva of Kannauj. The latter coin depicts a boar on the 
obverse and a calf suckling the cow with legend Svi Vardha. Besides 't 
also deals with Mughal and other coins in its survey. S.P.S. 


94. Krishnan, K.G.: Two Hero-Stone Inscriptions from Trulappatti. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 6, 1972 (1985), pp 211-214. 


Two inscriptions edited in the present paper are engraved on 
two hero-stones in atemple site of the village Irulappatti in Dharm- 
puri district of Tamilnadu. The first inscription is engraved to the 
left of the two sculptures of the two heroes. It records that it is the 
stone set up in memory of Vinnapér-énadi who ruled over Vijayamang- 
alam. Another short inscription engraved on the same slab between 
the two sculptures states that this 1s the stone set up in m:mory of 
Korrandai Kogan, the servant of the above mentioned ruler. Thus 
the sculptures represent two heroes, the left being that o the master 
and the right one being that of his servant 


The inscriptions are in Tamil Janguage and may be assigned to 
fifth century A.D. B.K, 


95. Krishnan, K.G.: Inscription of Somasi Tirumaran. 
EJ, XL, Pt. I, 1973 (1986), pp. 1-3. 


An inscription engraved on a hero-stone was found from Kéttai- 
yar Taluk in North Arcot District, Tamil Nadu. a place locally called 
Chiraimittar-koyil. Its special name being Védiyappan temple. 
The stone bears a sculpture of a hero standing in a defending pose 
below which is the inscription. The inscription is in Tamil language 
and Vatl-luttu characters of about the latter half of the fifth century. 
The record agrees in palaeography in most respecls with inscription 
(B) of Vinnavarman from Irulapatti published above. 


The inscription records the death of Kudava-Sattan, a servant of 
Malai-adi-araisar when a person called Toldévar burnt the place peru- 
pulitr.in Mikonrainddu. Kudava-Sattan is described as the Sévagan 
(Skt. sevaka) of Ma'ai-adi-araisar (Skt. Malayadhiraja) who is appa- 
rently a local ruler of considerable status, whose identity could not. be 
established. 
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The inscription is dated in the 21st regnal year of a king named 
Somagi Tiruma (ran) If this name proves to be correct. this 
will provide an instance of the earliest use of Maran in Epigraphy. 
This is well known to be a cognomen borne by the Pandya kings alter- 
nately. 


Some of geogranhical names mentioned in the record have been 
identificl. This inscription is engraved in Kéttaiyir which is outside 
the area under Mikonrai-nadu Kottaiyiir is less than 5 kilometres, 
east fromthe ri er Ponnaiydr which might have formed the natural 
boundary of this Nadu on the east. It is possible that the hero of the 
record might have bel nged to kditaiydr which, along with this 
nidu was probably under the rule of Malaiyadiaraigar, his 
master —D.D.K, 


96. Krishnan, K G. : —Sanikkavadi Inscription of Rashtrakuta Krishna 
II. 


EI, XL, Pt. 2. 1973 (1986), pp. 47-20. 


The above notei epigraph is in Tami! verse in Tamil characters 
of the tenth century except the benedictory expression Svasti Sri written 
in Grantha characters of the same period at the beginning of the 
record. ‘Ihe inscription is dated in the 25th regnal year (953-64 
A.D.) of Krishia Ul. It records the comstructiin ofa hall as ifto be 
comparcd with the mansions of Manu, Maya and Visvakarma, at 
Chalukt ipadi. 


The inscription begins with an auspicious expression Tirumcral 
muy hg similar to th: praSsastis of the Cholas from the times of Raja- 
raja I. Since the entire inscription is in verse, it can not be called a 
meykkirttis or pragasti. Tt indicates d fferent titles of a king named 
Kri hna IIL. o° the Rastrakiita family and his conquest of Kafichi and 
Tafijavur The record then introduces the son of Nolamba chief 
Nulamban Annigan describing the latter as pallavar-K6man, pallav- 
abharanan and Kafici-bhujahgan of (possessing) shoulders strong 
and h’gh as the mountain. Anniga was the adversary of the R4as- 
trakdta monarch Krishna III. The inscription records the construction 
of an ambalam, i.e , a hall replete with artistic atmosphere. The hall 
is stated to be ahigh mansion reaching the skies as if constructed by 
Visvakarma etc. the celebrated celestial] architects. It was built in a 
village nimed Chalukkipadi called Kadigai-mahgalam, its Tamil 
rendering being ghatika, a centre of learning for which the construction 
ofa hall would be more appropriate. At present the name of that 
Place is Sanikkavadi. D D.K. 
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97. Krishnan, K.G.: Inscription from Arachchalur. 
EI, XL, Pt. 3, 1973 (1986), pp 91-94. 


A cavern in the Nagamalai range of hills about two kilometres 
from the village of Arachchalir in Erode Taluk in Coimbatore Distric’, 
Tamil Nadu has yielded three insc-iptions engraved on the beds inside 
it. They are edited here 01 account of their unique importance for 
Tamil palacography an1 cultural history. The main inscription is 
engraved on a fairly complete bed and the other two are engraved on 
the beds on either sid: of it, a little away. 


The Janguage of the inscription is Tamil and the characters are 
Tamil script of the 3rd century A.D. The palaeography of the record 
is very interesting and som: orthograph:cal peculiarities have been dis- 
cussed nthis paper. Evidently the script in use during the per od of 
this in,cription had deveioped very well registering important changes in 
respect of the letter e, t, a not noticed earlier thus justifying the nam- 
ing of the script as Tamil. The inscription has been read differently by 
three scholars Tévan Chattan is described as malaiya-vannikkan 
which is understood as a painter from the hill. Vangakkan occurs 
also as the epithet of many a pet belonging to the age of the Sangam 
classics covering a period upto the times of the present record. The 
meaning of the word vannakan and some other words also have not 
been settled so far.- D.D.K. 


98. Kundu, Pulak:—J/ndian Deities on Bactrian and Indo-Greek 
Coins. 


JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 130-135. 
See Under Sec. VII. 

99. Lahiri, B. :—The Gupta-Type Coins of Early Medieval Period. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 125-170. 


In lis monograph entitled “Early Medieval Coin-Types of 
Northern India”, Lallanji Gopal has classified early medieval coins of 
Nortiern (ndia buthe has overlooked a large number of gold and silver 
coins of Eastern and Central India, types of which were directly 
derived from the Gupta models The silver coins of Guptas were 
copied by the Hiinas, the Pusyabhiitys, the Maukharis, the Valabhis 
and some unknown princies who ruled as the successors of the Guptas 
in their respective regions. The history of Benga] after Vinayagu ta, 
the last Gupta king of Bengal, is quite obscure. The two prominent 
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divisions emerged in Bengal, viz. Gauda and Vanga. The first 
independent kingdom that arose in Bengal was Vaiga-Samatata, 
comprising originally Eastern and Southern Bengal and some 
Southern part of West Bengal. 


Three independent rulers of this kingdom viz. Gopachandra, 
Dharmaditya and Samachiradeva, are known from the Faridpur 
copper-plate inscriptions who ruled between 525 and 575 A.D. The 
first independent king of Gauda was Saégaaka, who flourished early in 
the 7th century A.D. and another famous king was Jayanaga 
($50 A.D.). Three of the above mentioned rulers of Bengal are also 
known to have issued different types of coins which have been dis- 
cussed in this article. D.D.K. 


100. Lariviere, R.W. :— Coins in the Niredasmrti’s Chapter on Theft. 
INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 108-113. 
See Under Sec. XIV. 


101. Malandca, Geri Hockfield :—The Date of the Ajanta Cave 27 
Inscription. 


WZKS, XXVI, 1982, pp. 37-46. 


Maharastra was under the Chalukya-sway during the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. Records of the political situatioa of this period are found 
in the travelogue of Chinese pilgrim Hiiientsang, and in Chalukyan 
‘nscriptions found in the westernmost districts of Maharastra. No 
Inscriptions of Chalukyan feudatories have been found further east than 
Nasik District. No records for the seventh century have been found 
from Nasik east to Vidarbha. However, a controversial inscription, 
located at Ajanta, provides important evidence of political develop- 
ments in this region during the period when the Chalukyas were 
Supposed to have ruled Maharastra. : 


This inscription was discovered in 1936 and is referred to here as 
ie Saye 27 inscription. The author's interpretation of this inscrip- 
tion is based on the estampage edited by B. Chhabra in Ajanta, Vol. 
IV. The condition of this inscription is poor as the language and 
Script present severe problems of their own. Of the thirteen lines 
of the continuous text, the first six are in Sanskrit, while the remain- 
Ing appear to be in Maharactri Prakrita. No single line can be read 
In its entirety. However Chhabra has ascribed this inscription to 
the eight or early ninth century. Other scholars, on the basis of 
Chhabra’s palacgraphic analysis of the Ajanta Cave 27 inscription 
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have placed the inscription as early as fourth century A.D., in the 
early si:th century, or as late as the eight to ninth centuries. Mirashi 
considers it to be of late 7th century. Venkataramayya’s reconstruc- 
tion of the history of Nannaraja’s family places it in Nannardja’s 
reign in the period from 680 A.D. The author of this paper says that 
this inscription should be assigned to the last quarter of the seventh 
century A.D.—D.D.K. 


102. Mangalam, S.J. :—Sibi Coins in the Deccan College Archacologi- 
cal Museum. 


INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 24-28. 


Nineteen coins of the Sibi republic collected during recent explo- 
ration in Rajasthan are now preserved in Department of Archaeology, 


Deccan College, Pune. The coins are very useful for research scholars 
and numismatists. 


Some common devices on the Sibi coins are swastika attached with 
‘taurine’ symbols on its four ends or ‘cross with taurine’ symbols 
in all the four angles, a tree, generally sprouting from a circle, 
a semi-circular legend on the obverse, and six-arched hill symbol 
which in some cases is surmounted by ornamental nandipada and below 
the hill a symbol of river on the reverse. Similarly a complete 
description of all the coins has been illustrated seriatim. No date 
has been ascertained for these coins. -D.D K. 


103. Mukhopadhyay, Chhanda: Goddess Ganga on Gupta Coins. 
INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 148-150 


The Gupta period, called the Golden Age of India, brought about 
the revival of Brahmanical religion and culture in a grand scale. 
Beautiful sculptures of Brahmanical divinities occur on various plastic 
materials. Gupta gold coins bear on their reverse various deiti:s, 
including the goddess Gatga, in her anthropomorphic form. 
Samudragupta and Kumargupta I, issued some gold coin-types which 
bear on their reverse goddess who is definitely identifiable as Ganga. 
Different poses of Ganga, appear not only on the coins of the Gupta 
monarchs but also on a few sculptures of the Gupta and later periods. 
Some of the well-known sculptures which depict Ganga come from 
Besnagar, Bhumara, Gurgi, Kaugimbi and Khajuraho.- D.D.K. 


104. Murthy, A.V.N.:—Gods and Goddesses on the Coins of Karnataka. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 171-179. 


The earliest coins that were in circulation in Karnataka were the 
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punch-marked coins. Excavations at Banavasi and Vadagaon had the 
coins of the same type. It is only the Chalukyas Badami that we come 
across deities being represented of their coins. Chalukyas of Kalyana 
and the Hoysalas had built a large number of Siva temples, but their 
coins do not contain this god atall. The earliest to portray Siva on 
the coins was the Vijayanagara king Harihara Il. Though he was a 
Saiva, he patronised Vaisnavism too. He had Siva and Parvati on 
his gold coins. King Deyaraya I also followed him and their 
successors also copied the same design. Visnu and Laksmi also appear 
on the gold Varahas and half Varahas of Vijayanagara kings Devaraiya 
I, Harihara II, Sadasivaraya and other kings of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty. 


Subsequently there seems to be a mushroom growth of different 
deities on the coins of Karnataka kings and a kaleidoscopical change 
is apparent on the coins of later kings. Laksmi and Narasithha 
VenkateSvara, Krsna, Brahma and Sarasvati, Rama, Durga, Karttikeya, 
Garuda, Hanuman and other deities have been found on the coins 
issued by the Karnataka kings.—D.D.K. 


105. Murthy, §.S. Ramachandra :—Two Copper-Plate Charters of 
Eastern Chalukya Vishnuvar- 
dhana V. 


EI, XL, Pt. T, 1973 (1986), pp. 37-46. 


A set of two coper-plate charters had been unearthed along with 
another set while digging for patimannu in the village Peravali in 
Guntur district. They had been obtained from the finder for depo- 
Siting in the Madras Museums. These are noted as A (Peravali Plates) 
and B (Godavari Plates) for the sake of convenience :— 


A. Peravali Plates : 


This set contains five ‘plates of which only four are engraved. 
The imprecatory portion of the text is in Sanskrit verse, while the 
language of the rest of the record is Sanskrit prose. The characters 
belong to the Southera class usually met within the Eastern 
Chalukyan g rants of the middle of the 9th century and can be 
compared with these of the Cheruvu—Madhavaram plates and the 
Ahadanakaram plates of Vishguvardhana V. The object of the 
charter is to record the roval grant of the village Renduballi to 
BhavaSarmma, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse for the welfare of a 
king Vishnuvardhana (847-49 A.D.) The geographical names have 
been discussed with their present names. 
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B. Gddavari Plates : 


The actual findspot of this set is not known except that they were 
discovered in the Godavari District, Andhra Pradesh. The language 
of the charter is Sanskrit prose, with the exception of the imprecatory 
verses. The characters of these plates also belong to the middle of 
the 9th century. The object of this set is to record the royal grant 
of land, 12 Khandikas in extent, in the village Permmajfichili to a 
Brahmana Agnigarmma, a resident of the village Podegu, on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse by king Vishnuvardhana. The boundary 
of the gifted land has been indicated. The geographical names given in 
the record have been discussed with their present names but some of 
the villages are not found on the modern map.—D.D.K. 


106. Prasad, P. :—Jhansi, Inscription of Viravarma, VS. 
1318. 


EI, XL, Pt. 2, 1973 (1986), pp. 87-88. 


An unpublished stone inscription was found on the wall of the 
Jhansi fort. It is now in the State Museum, Lucknow. Itis engraved 
ona basalt slab. The language of the inscription i» Sanskrit (corrupt) 
mixed with local dialect. It consists of twenty lines. It is dated 
Samvat year 1318 Sravana 2, Wednesday which correspond to 15th 
June, 1261 A.D. The inscription introduces Raja Virabrahma of the 
Candravath$a who had destroyed his powerful enemies. The object of 
the inscription is to record that ranzuka Abhayadéva, who belonged to 
the Yadava family, granted the village Sakéla to Sulhana Bhandari, 
son of Sadhéka. At the end the inscription lays down an imprec ition that 
the mother of the person who confiscates the said village will be seized 
and ravished by an ass. Raja Virabrahma has been identified with Raja 
Viravarma of Chandélla dynasty. The present inscription is of some 
interest in that ranaka Abhayadéva in making the grant sought no per- 
mission from his suzerain, Viravarma though the later has apparently 
confirmed the grant through the present inscription. It shows that 
the ranaka enjoyed powers of a subordinate ruler in his principality. 
Presumably the title of ranaka was not so prominent among the 
Chandéllas as in other dynasties, e.g, the Gihadavalas and Paramaras 
where the elevated position of a chief feudatory is established by the 
inscription, the earliest of which belongs to the 11th and 12th centuries. 
The Chandélla king Viravarma ruled over a part of Jhansi district. 
Viravarma ruled from 1254 to 1286 A.D. uptill now nine inscriptions 
have becn ascribed to his reign. The Jhansi inscription being dated 
V.S. 1318 (1261 A.D.) falls conveniently within his reign. The 
village Sakéla has not been identified so far.—D.D.K. 
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107. Rao, V.P.S. :—On a Rare Silver Tetra-Drachm of Vonunos. 


INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 37-38. 
See Under Sec. VI. 


108. Sampath, M.D. & Subrahmanyam, V.S. :—Alampur Inscription of 
Vikramaditya, 


EL, XL, Pt. 1, 1973 (1986), pp. 31-32. 


The inscription edited here is engraved on a pillar in the 
mandapa in front of the central shrine in the Arka Brahmesvara 
temple, one of the Nava Brahma temples in the village. The inscrip- 
tion is in Sanskrit language and is engraved in Telugu-Kannada 
characters palaeographically assignable to the 7th century A.D., 
during the early years of the reign of Vikramaditya I. An inscription 
from Ramapuram in Alampur Taluk has been assigned on palaeographi- 
cal grounds to this king. The orthographical peculiarities also have 
been discussed. 


__ The object of the inscription is to record the installation of a 
liiga in a temple of Mahadeva by the queen of Vikramaditya and 
Tegisters the grant of fifty nivarttanas of land to the maha-brahmana 
Pishti-Sarmman of Bharadvaja gotra and residing at Vadlamagi. It 
belongs to the reign of Vikramaditya who is known to have born the 
title Anivarita meaning ‘‘the unopposed’’. The king to whose reign 
the record belongs, though not endowed with any of the titles of 
Chalukyas of Baddmi may be identified with Vikramaditya I 
(655-81 A.D.). The village Vadlamani mentioned in the record may 
be identified with Vaddamanu in Nandikotkur Taluk of Kurnool 
District.—D.D.K. 


109. Sankaranarayanan, S. :—Two Copper-plate Charters of Chalukya 
Bhima I from Vinnakota. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 3, 1971 (1985), pp. 81-104. 


; These copper plates of the time of Chalukya king Bhima I were 
discovered in the village Vinnukota, Gudivada Taluk, Krishna District, 
Andhra Pradesh. 


The set-I, which has fine copper plates with 91 lined epigraph was 
secured by a seal. It is divided into three parts : Part-I traces the 
royal genealogy down to Chalukya Bhima-I and refers to the latter’s 
reign; Part-II describes the merchant and register the king’s grant ofa 
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village to him, and Part-III records the merchant’s gift to a number 
of brabmanas. 


The second set of copper plates also discusses the achievements of 
Bhima-l in its first part. Second part introduces a family of merchants 
community of Oreytru. Polayana, the grandson of Divakara built a 
Siva temple on the bank of Ganga. The king gave him a village 
Kakamramu for donating the same to brahmanas as an agrahdra. It is 
addressed to the concerned officers. The village was distributed by 
Polayana to a number of Brahmanas mentioned alongwith their 
Sotras and shares. One fine beneficiaries was a goldsmith who was 
given a share in the land together with akkas@la (a mint).—S.P.S. 


110. Sankaranarayanan, S. & Jain, Balachandra :— Four Inscriptions of 
Sivagupta Balarjuna 
from Sirpur. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 5, 1972 (1985), pp. 149-156. 


It provides for the first time four inscriptions which have been 
found from Sirpur in Raipur district of M.P. All these inscriptions are 
fragmentary written in Siddhamatrika characters and are assignable 
toc. 000 A.D. Inscription A mentions that during the reign of king 
Balarjuna a person named Ambulloka offered garlands to god Siva. 
The donor created some trust by granting land or money, and entrusted 
the same to the garland makers of Sripura. According to authors, 
the king Balarjuna is identical with Sivagupta of the Pagdava family 
ruling over the South Kosala country in about 600 A.D. Two other 
inscriptions, B and C, also belong to the same king. Both the ins- 
criptions contain one line each and record two separate grants by the 
King to Buddhist monasteries. The fourth inscription D is badly 
mutilated and record is very fragmentary. The extant text contains 
no name of any king. It mentions a matha or temple and indicates 
that somethioug was built or set up in that place. Probably this ins- 
cription also belonged to the same king. -B.K. 


111. Sankaranarayanan, S. :—Vadgaon-Madhavpur Memorial Pillar 
Inscription of Somayasas, (Day) 10082. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 6, 1972 (1985), pp. 183-188. 


The present paper provides the decipherment of a pillar inscrip- 
tion which was discovered in 1942 and is now housed in the Museum 
of Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar. The characters of the 
epigraph belong to the Western Indian variety of Brahmi alphabet and 
may be assigned to the second century A.D. The unique feature of 
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this inscription is that a few lines of this inscription are written from 
the right to left as in the Kharoshthi script. The rest of the lines 
are engraved in the usual left to right direction. 


The object of the epigraph is to commemmorate the death of an 
individual, namely Somayasasa by a group of his relatives. He was 
a Brahmana scholar of the KathaSakha who hailed from Saket and 
performed eight sacrifices. According to author, the present record is 
dated in the Saka era in the earliest of the southern records, known so 
far, to be dated in this era. It also provides a clue to decide the 
much disputed problem of the Satavahana period. B.K. 


112. Sastry, P.V. Parabrahm :—Anumakonda Inscription of Kakati 
Rudradéva—A Review. 


JAHRS, XXXVI, Pt. |, 1975-76, pp. 1-23. 


This review of the thousand pillar temple inscription of Kakati 
Rudradéva datable to 19th Jan, A.D. 1163 leads the author to the 
following conclusions :—~ 


1. Prdla II proclaims his loyalty in the titles pati-hitacharita, vinaya 
vibhiisana and mahamandalesvara. But no rightful claimant to the 
Chalukya throne came forward. 


2. After waiting for a long period, instead of submitting himself to 
the usurper Bijjal, he proclaimed independence. 


3. Hither Prola II or Rudra never took part directly or otherwise in 
overthrowing the Chalukyas. 


4. All the victories mentioned in the record took place in the 
Telingana region only. 


5. Other enemies, whom Prola IT and Rudra are said to have 
defeated, although mutually related in some cases, were attacked on 
different events. Prola’s achievements are datable to the thirties, 
whereas those of Rudra’s are datable the fifties of twelfth century A.D. 
These conclusions are based on epigraphic evidences discussed in this 
review.—M.R.G. 


113. Sharma, M.J. :—Mutgi Inscription of Kannara, Saka 886. 


EI, XL, Pi. 1, 1973 (1986), pp. 33-36. 


An inscription dated Saka 886, Raktakshi, Magha Su. I, Friday 
(corresponding to 6th January, 965 A.D.), was copied by the author 
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at Mutgi in the Bagewadi Taluk of Bijapur District, Karnataka, in 
May 1976. The language is Kannada. The inscription states that 
Kannaradéva conferred the rulership of Taldavadi one thousand on 
Tailaparasa. The latter is stated to have bestowed the office of 
nalgimundu on one Rachanayya. The object of the record is to 
register the grant ef land and some gardens to the temple 
ofa god. The temple is stated to have been caused to be constructed 
probably by Tailaparasa himself. 


Kannaradéva to whose reign the inscription belongs, is none 
other than Krishna III of the Rastrakita family and Tailaparasa, or 
Tailapa who is mentioned as a subordinate, is Taila If of the Western 
Chalukya dynasty who later, in Saka 896 (=A.D 973—74), overthrew 
the Rastrakitas and established his sway over his ancestral domains. 
The inscription is importaat historically for it reveals the actual 
conferment of the Taldavadi one thousand division on Tailaparasa 
(Taila II). Two more inscriptions discovered recently and the geo- 
graphical names mentioned in tie inscription have been discussed 
indicating their present names,—D.D K. 


114. Sharma, Ram :—Kundeswar Copper Plate Grant of Chandella 
‘ Paramardideva, Vikrama 1255. 


EI, XL, Pt. 3, 1973 (1986), pp. 127-132. 


Three copper plates were available to the editor of this paper 
from the local museum KundéSvara (M.P.). One of them belongs to 
Chandélla Vidyddhara and the other two making up one record is 
edited here. There are 33 lines in the plates. The writing on both 
the plates has been well executed and fairly well preserved excepting 
loss of a few letters here and there. The characters belong to the 
period of early Nagari. The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, 


which is grammatically correct. The inscription is dated Vikram 
1255, Magha ba. 11, 


The object of the inscription is to record the grant of the village 
Vyattla in Vodithari visaya to several brahmanas of several gotras 
hailing from several] villages by the king Paramardidéva of Chandra- 
treya (Chandélla) dynasty who was the lord of Kalafjara. The king’s 
genealogy is given which is followed by the details of the grant along 
with the injunctions. After the usual imprecatory verse the charter ends 
with the sign manual of the king Paramardidéva. The details of the 
donees and their fathers and gotras have been tabulated. Three names 
of geographical importance have been mentioned in the record. It is 
difficult to find exact identification of the names at present. However, 
the village Vyatil4 may be identified with the village Tila in Tehsil 
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and District Tikamgarh. The village Jévadiha may be identical 
with the village Jévar’mora in Tehsil Niwadi of district 
Tikamgarh. - D.D.K. 


115. Sharma, S. :-~ Uninscribed Copper Coins from Ahichhatra. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 20-23. 


Recently, some die-struck coins found at Ahichhatra were in the 
Possession of late B.M. Vyas, are now in the possession of Savita 
Sharma. Ahichhatra was the capital of North-Panchala (modern 
Ramnagar) twenty miles away from Bareilly. The coins are without 
legend and have symbols only on one side and the other side is blank. 
The number of coins is 14, which have been distinguished into four 
varities on the basis of their devices. These coins precede the inscr- 
ibed die-struck coins hence they belong to a period from 100 B.C. to 
100 A.D.—D.D.K. 


116. Shriniwas, Ritti & K.V. Ramesh :—A New Charter of Kadamba 
MrigeSavarman, Year 6. 


EI, XL, Pt. 3, 1973 (1986), pp. 109-112. 


A copper plate inscription was secured by the Karnataka University, 
Dharwar. The set consists of three thin sheets of copper, having 
Shallow engraving, the letters are either damaged or lost along edges of 
plates I and III. The writing is well preserved. The charter, issued 
on the full moon day of Hemanta in the 6th year of the reign of 
Vijaya-MrigéSavarman of the Kadamba dynasty, records a royal] grant 
of land made to the Brahmana-Nagasvamin of the Bharadvaja-gotra. 
The Janguage is Sanskrit and the script employed is the Southern 
variety of later Brahmi, But for the two imprecatory verses towards 
the end, the entire composition is in prose. The land granted was 
Situated in the middle of Maha-Kaytaka. The lands were granted 
with the customary pouring of the water through the palm with 
dakgind-and free from all encumbrances. The passage relating to the 
lands granted is not clearly worded but it may be inferred that two 
pieces of land, each measuring six nivarttanas, one located in Maha- 
Kaytaka and originally belonging to Priyavrata and the other located 
in Kiru-Kaytaka and originally belonging to Mandhaté, were made 
Over to the king in order to enable him to make the gift. Lines 12-16 
contain the usual imprecatory portions in Sanskrit prose and verse. 
The inscription ends with the statement that the text was written by 
Kirttivara. Of the geographical names occurring in the inscription, 
Vijayanti is the well known Banavasi in the Sirsi Taluk of North 
Kanara District and was the capital of the early Kadambas. The 
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villages of Maha-Kaytaka and Kiru-Kaytaka in which gift-lands were 
located, have not been identified. D.D.K. 


117. Shukla, K.S.: —Two Silver Punch-Marked Coins from Sanchankot. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 17-19. 


Sanchankot is an imposing mound on the right bank of the river 
Sai in the Unnao District. It isnow famous as Ramkot. Scholars are 
of the view that it was ancient Saket, one of the three major cities of 
the KoSala kingdom in the time of the Buddha. About a century ago 


Alexander Cunningham had procured a hoard of ancient coins of 
different varieties from this town. 


Recent discovery of two silver punch-marked coins is quite 
significant from the numismatic and technological point of view. A 
detailed description of the coins from Sanchankot has been given. 
The occurrence of the symbols like the sun, caduceus, and tree-in- 
“tailing resemble the Harappan symbology indicates their greater 
antiquity and earlier stage of fabrication. —D.D.K. 

118. Sikdar, J.C. :~ Some Light on Metallurgy as Revealed in Suvarna 
Raupya-Siddhi-Sastra of the Jainacarya : Jaina- 
dattastiri (V.S. 1210). 

KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 215-220. 


See Under Sec. XIII. 


119. Singh, O.P. :— Ornaments as Depicted on Early Indian Coins. 


JNSI, XLII, Pt. 2, 1911, pp. 121-126. 


Archaeological excavations at some historical places in India, e.g., 
Taxila, Kausamb1, Ajanti etc. have brought to light some 
interesting specimens of ornaments depicted on Indian coins. Some 
Of these coins have male and female figures wearing ornaments. These 


are noted by scholars as Indo-scythian, Indo-Parthian, Greek, Parsian, 
Tranian eto, 


Ornaments worn from head to anklet by male and female figures 
have been discussed in the paper.—D.D.K. 


120. Singh, O.P.:—A Nore on Silver Coin of Chandragupta I and 
Kumaradeyi. 
INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 48-51. 


A silver coin of Chandragupta I and Kumiaradevi was noticed by 
the author in the collection of Shri Raja Ram Gupta, a Banker in 
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Jaunpur, Uttar Pradesh. Four other silver coins of the same king 
were in the possession of some other people who failed to supply the 
photographs of the coins. The description of the said coin is as 
follows : 


Silver, Diameter : 202 cms; Weight : 3.560 gms, Thickness : 152 
cm. Other particulars on obverse and reverse have been fully eluci- 
dated : 


Legend : Brahmi letters, La, chehha, va and yah, i.c., 
Lichchhavayah. Probably the coins indicate that Chandragupta I 
issued silver coins at the time of his marriage.— D.D.K. 


121. Singh, O.P. :~Unigue Gold Coins of Vasudeva. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 136-138. 


Two gold coins of Vasudeva, the Kusina ruler of Gandhara (3rd 
century A.D.) have been discovered. The first coin is in the State 
Museum, Lucknow and the second coin is in B.H.U. Cabinet. The 
obverse of these coins have the king Nimbate standing to the left and 
the reverse have Siva Nimbate, wearing dhoti, right hand on the head 
of the elephant, left hand holding a trident. The depiction of an 
elephant with god Siva in the reverse is interesting and unusual so 
far as the Kusana coins are concerned. According to the Vamana 
Purdna it may be suggested that the reverse of these gold coins of 
Vasudeva shows the god in the form of elephant with his anthropo- 
morphic form. Decidedly it is an iconographic novelty of Vasudeva 
coins. ~D.D.K. 


122. Singh, R.U. :— Some Rare Indo-Greek Silver Coins. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 39-41. 


In 1981, the author acquired some Indo-Greek Tetra-drachms and 
drachms of Indian weight. These coins are occasionally still found at 
the ruined sites of old towns and forts in the region lying between the 
rivers Ravi and Jamuni upto Saharanpur along the foot-hills of the 
Sivalik range after heavy showers. The recent acquisitions are divided 
into two parts, i.e, (L) Tetra-drachms and (2) Drachms belonging to 
three and five monarchs respectively. Descriptive catalogue of both 
these regal coins have furnished. These have Kharosthi legends and 
some of them bear names such as Maharajasa Tratarasa Menadrasa, 
Mahdarajasa Jayadharasa .Amtialicidasa etc.—D.D.K. 
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123. Singh, Y.B. :—Copper Coins and their Minting in Early Medieval 
Kashmir : A Problem. 


INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 180-184. 


The copper coins of Kashmir can be ascribed to the period of 
eighth century A.D. The valley of Kashmir was ruled by Kusanas 
whose gold coins are equated with those of Imperial Rome. Kashmir 
had to struggle for control of the trade routes of Central Asia between 
Tibet, China and other states but flourishing trade and Central Asian 
Toutes were disturbed due to the Arab intrusions. Inspite of Muslim 
interference, Kashmir continued to earn from its trade contacts till 
the time of king Harsa. The beginning of copper cons can be 
ascribed to the period of Toramana who belonged to Kiddéra Kusana 
line. His coins remained jn circulation till 15th century. There 
were trade contacts between Nepal and Kashmir and the Pala and Sena 


schools of metal art were received in Kashmir through Nepal via 
Tibet.—D.D.K. 


124. Sirear, D.C. :-Nalanda Inscription of King Prathamasgiva a 
Plate). 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 4, 1971 (1985), pp. 117-122. 


The inscription, fixed on a wall in the niche facing east, is found 
engraved in the 7th-8th century characters. It refers to the symbols 
of the Buddha. It refers to the exploit of Prathamasive, who had 
installed a big image of Lord Buddha at Nalanda. It was made by 
the sculptor, Plirnavarman. The eulogy was composed by Maharaja 
Durgidatta who was Mahasandhivigrahika. It was engraved by Madhava 
son of Vamana, the Nagara sitradhara (probably the carpenter or 
mason) resident of Mathura city.— S.P.S. 


125. Sirear, D.C. :—Zucknow Museum Copper-Plate Inscription of 
Surapala I, Regnal Year 3. 


EI, XL, Pt. 1, 1973 (1986), pp. 4-16. 


A copper-plate charter was discovered in a village of the Mirzapur 
district, U.P. which is now in U.P. State Museum, Lucknow. The 
charter belongs to the king Strapala (c. 850-58) of the Pala dynasty. 
The language of the record is Sanskrit, while there is influence of local 
pronunciation on the orthography. The charter is in verses, It offers 
two valuable items of information. In the first place, it proves that 
Surapala was the son of Dévapala and was, therefore, different from 
Vigrahapala I who was the son of Dévapala’s cousin, Jayapila. We 
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have therefore to place now the reigns of two Tulers, viz. Surapila ity 
and Vigrahapala I, between Dévapala and Nardyanapala. Siirapala 
was ousied from the throne by Vigrahapala who ruled fora short 
period and was succeeded by Nardyanapila having a long reign. The 
second point of importance is that Dévapila’s queen installed a 
Sivalifiga at Varanasi and her son granted villages, including one lying 
to the west of the Karmanaga river in U.P. in favour of the deity. 
This appears to include the Varanasi region within the empire of 
Dévapala and Surapala. Thus the Palas succeeded in maintaining 
their hold on the eastern most areas of U.P. during the reign of the 
Said two kings inspite of the claim of success of their enemies. 
Dévapala's father-in-law Durlabharaja, known from the present record 
for the first time cannot be identified. 


Among the geographical names inscription refers to certain well 
known places of pilgrimage such as Mathura, Kurukshetra, Sétubandha 
cte., and also mentions the holy place Varanasi. Some other towns 
have been identified, however, some villages and districts cannot be 
identified satisfactorily. —D.D.K. 


126. Sircar, D.C. :—Three Copper-Plates Grants from Assam. 
EI, XL, Pt. 2, 1973 (1986), pp. 55-76. 


Some copper Plates have been excavated from three different places 
in Assam, Ulubari, Saratbari and Géchtal, the total number being 
twelve. A resume of these places and plates is as under seriatum :— 


1. Ulubari plates of Balavarman, Regnal year 13. 


Ulubari is a locality lying within the Naharbari Mauza in the 
Darrang District and the copper-plate charter recently discovered 
belonged to the dynasty of Mlechchha Salastambha. King Balavar- 
man’s date is determined by the facts that one of the records of his 
great grandfather Harjiravarman bears the date Gupta 510 corres- 
ponding to 829-30 A.D. and that Brahmap4la who flourished after the 
extinction of the Mlechchha dynasty began to rule about 900 A.D. 
Thus the dates of these kings may be as follows : (1) Harjara c. 815-32 
A.D., (2) his son Vanamala c. 832-56 A.D., (3) his son Jayamala 
Virabahu c. 860-80 A.D., (4) thereafter his son Balavarman c. 860-80 
A.D. Three copper plates being strung together on a copper seal 
ting have been noticed. The palaeography and orthography of the 
inscription are similar to those of the other records of king Balavar- 
man. Copies of the original plates and their Sanskrit rendering has 
been given in this paper. It puts a welcome light on the history of 
the family and social condition of the country during that period. 
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2. Saratbari Plates of Ratnapala, Regnal Year 12. 


These plates bearing the inscription under study were discovered 
in the village of Saratbari in the Nowgong District. They are now 
preserved in the Assam State Museum, Gauhati. Ratnapilas Gauda 
contemporary, Rajyapala, was the immediate predecessor of Nayapala 
whose accession can be placed in about 1038 A.D., though in reality, 
Rajyapala was the great-great grandfather of Nayapala (not 
Nyayapala). The city of Hadappaka or HadappéSvara mentioned in 
the plates was the capital city where the kings reside and at the same 
time Ratnap4la’s ancestral town. Ratnap4la, king of PragjyStisa- 
Ka martpa is already known as the donor of two other copper plates 
grants. The reign of Ratnapala may be roughly assigned to the period 


920-60 AD. These plates also furnish a vivid account of the regime 
during that period. 


3. Géachtal plates of Gopala. 


Giachtal is a village near Daboka in the Nowgong District. Two 
out of a set of three copper plates were discovered there, and the 
inscription incised on them were examined by P.C. Chaudhury, 
but unfortunately his transcript and interpretation of the record is full 
of various aberration and he has failed to realise the great importance 
of the epigraph for the eirly history of Assam with particular reference 
to the chronology of the kings of the third royal dynasty of 
Pragjyotisa-Kamaripa, i.e., of king Brahmapala and his successors. 
The palaeography of the inscription is regular for the age when the 
donor flourished, and king Gopala ruled about the close of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. The plates give a 
vivid account of the Imperial branch of the Ristrakiita dynasty of 
Assam. The geographical names occurring in the grant portion of the 


inscription could not be identified: hence this lacuna remains to be 
trectified.—D.D.K. 


127. Sirear, D.C. :—Asanapat Nataraja Image Inscription of Satru- 
bhanja. : 


EI, XL, Pt. 3, 1973(1986), pp. 121-126. 


The inscription, found at the village of Asanapat in the Keonjhar 
district of Orissa was edited by Anirudha Das and published inthe __ 
Orissa. Historical Research Journal XIII, No. 2 (July, 1965). The 
inscription in 13 lines, having a figure of Natardaja Siva on the stone 
slab, has been attributed to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. C.Sivarama- 
murti assign the image to the 6th century. The published transcript 
and interpretation of the epigraph contain numerous errors. Besides. 
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the two introductory stanzas, the record is written in one Sentence in 
prose which states that Maharaja Satrubhaiija had built a Siva temple. 
The rest of the sentence contains a number of king’s epithets and his 
real name seems to be Dévaputra. It is ofcourse difficult to say if 
Satrubhaiija’s epithet or secondary name Dévaputra is in any way 
reminiscent of the rule of the Kusina Dévaputras in Orissa. He is 
also called the lord of the Vindhyan forest. An important epithet 
states that Satrubhaifija made gifts of lakhs of cows at holy places 
like Pataliputra, Gaya, Lalavardhana, Burdwan ete and different 
Other sacred places. This he scems to have done as a feudatory of the 
contemporary Gupta emperors whose dominions included Bengal, at 
least down to 543-44 A.D. when the 5th Damodarpur plate was issued, 
and Orissa as far as the Ganjam region till 569 A.D. when the Gupta- 
rajya was vartamanu there according to the Sumandala plates. 


The capital of this time of Bhafija kings may have been Khiching 
in the Mayurbhanj District, Orissa. 


The catholicity of Satrubhatija is indicated by another epithet 
which says that he made monasteries for various types of recluses be- 
longing to Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jaina and other communities, He 
was a learned man as he claims to have studied the Mahabharata, 
Puranas, Grammar, Vedas, Bauddha prakarana and all the six systems 
of Hindu philosophy. It is difficult to say whether the word kala has 
been used in sakalakala-abhijia in order to indicate the 64 
arts.— D.D.K. 


128. Srinivasan, C.R. :—Sundakkaymuttur Inscription of Rajakesari. 
EI, XL, Pt. 1, 1973 (1986), pp. 17-18. 


The subjoined inscription is engraved on a rock at Pachehapalli, 
five km. from the village, Sundakkaymuttur, Coimbatore Taluk and 
District, Tamil Nadu. The language of the inscription is Tamil and 
the characters employed are Vatteluttu and Tamil of about the 9th 
century. The short note, above the main record isin prose and con- 
tains the name Rajakésarip-peruvali. The main record in seven lines 
is in verse in Venb@ metre. The verse describes the munificence of 
a Cola king, to whom the prosperous country on the banks of Kaveri 
belongs. From some other inscription and the present one it seems 
that it belongs to Aditya I of the Kotgu country. The record is impor-. 
tant since it is the only earliest reference to a highway (peruvali) in the 
Kofgu country named after a Céla king Kandan, bearing the title 
Rajakésari. It is worth recalling here the reference to a highway of 
the Kongu country called Kongapperuvali inan inscription of Prantaka 
I dated in his 18th regnal year (924-25 A.D.). from _ Tillaisthanam. 
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in Tadjavur District. It is possible that the highway called Rajakésarip- 
peruvali in the present record came to be called by the more convenient 
name Kongapperuvali in Prantaka’s times. It is tempting to identify the 
present name of the findspot of the inscription Sundakkaymitttr wih 
Sundaikka-brahmadeyam in Séla-m andalam mentioned in an inscription 
from Pértir. However, it is not known whether this area was then 
included in Séla-mandalam.—D.D.K. 


129. Srinivasan, C.R. & Sitaraman, B.: Ennayiram Inscription of 
Rejendra Chola. 


El, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1986), pp. 223-236. 


A temple at Ennayiram (South Arcot District in Tamil Nadu), 
which is now in dilapidated condition contains twenty-one inscriptions 
in Tamil of which fourteen belong to Céla and four to Vijayanagar 
dynasties. The earliest of these inscriptions belong to the reign of 
Rajendra Cola I (1012-44 A.D.). The language of the inscription is 
Tamil. Excepting a few Grantha letters used for Sanskrit words the 
record is written in the Tamil Script. 


The object of the inscription is to record the transactions which 
may conveniently be divided into four parts. The first three parts 
relate to minor transactions and the fourth part is a very important 
tecord for the study of South India from the point of view of the 
history of education and religion, since it is one of the few inscriptions 
found to contain valuable details about the working of an educational 
institution attached to a temple, where Vedic subjects in the main as 
well as Sanskrit Grammar and Philosophy and the mode of conduct 
of worship in temples were taught. The details of worship and food- 
offerings to the god in the temple has been presented. Also it contains 
the details of different categories of teachers and students and their 
strength, the various subjects of study, the remuneration paid to the 
teachers and allowances given to the students both in cash and kind and 
the conditions of the remuneration to certain teachers. The College 
at Ennayiram had a total strength of about 15 teachers and 350 students. 
The temple to which the college was attached was located in the centre 


of the village. The old names of different places have also been 
identified.—D D.K. 


130. Srinivasan, P.R. :—A Brahmi Inscription from Pratapgarh. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 3, 1971 (1985), pp. 79-80. 


The inscription engraved on a stone pillar set up in front of the 
Amlesvara temple at Pratapgath, district Chitorgarh, Rajasthan is 
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interesting. The Brahm! character and Prakrit dialect influenced by 
Sanskrit belong to 2nd century B.C. The stone slab or pillar, called 
Sela-bhuja (Saila-bhuja), was set up by Uttarakshita, a Bhagavat, who 
was a son of Pona belonging to Sada-kula who was a. real Bhagavat 
and an inhabitant of Aparakada. The pillar was set up in the name of 
Nasa, son of a woman nimed Aparata described as Bhagavati. 
Two geographical names have also been mentioned.--S.P.S. 


131. Srinivasan. P.R.:—WNittur Minor Rock Edict of Asoka. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 4, 1971 (1985), pp. 111-116. 


Two stone boulders near Nittur village in Siruguppa Taluk, district 
Bellary, Karnataka State are found engraved with the minor edict of 
ASoka. The inscription on boulders refers to the name of emperor as 
Raja Asoka. Both are addressed to the Rajjukas and Rastrikcs with 
moral instructions. — S.P.S. 


132. Srinivasan, P.R. : - Two Brahini Inscriptions. 
EI, XXXI, Pt. 4, 1971 (1985), pp. 123-128. 


The paper presents a study of the two epigraphs. The Bodhagaya 
inscription of Saka year 64 is in 2nd-3rd century characters. It is 
in Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit. It refers to Maharaja Trikamala 
who had set up a (stone) image of Bodhisattva. 


The other is the inscription of Saka year 80 discovered in Mithouri, 
former Rewa State of Madhya Pradesh. The inscription refers to the 
reign of certain ruler named Jangata who bore the titles Bhattaraka 
and Maharaja. He is described as Avanti§vara. He had set up an 
umbrella over an image of the Buddha in the Vihara. called 
Saptaparna Vihara.—S.P.S. 


133. Srinivasan, P.R.:— An Inscription of Ehavala-Chamtamula from 
Alltiru, Year 8, 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 4, 1971 (1985), pp. 139-140, 


This inscription is engraved on an octagonal limestone pillar 
discovered at sfiipa site at Alltru, Nandigama Taluk, Krishna District, 
Andhra Pradesh. It refers to the reign of the Tksavaku rule Ehavala 
Chantamiila. The object of this dated record is the erection of a 
stone pillar for crossing over the world. It was erected by Veghusiri, a 
village headman residing at Haltira, for the accumulation of religious 


merit of his wife Chamda, of Jakhasiri, Nagasiri and another, whose 
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name is lost belonging to the Balakasa community and other intimates 
and close relatives. S.P.S. 


134. Srinivasan, P.R. :—Jayurampur Plate of Gopachandra. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 5, 1972 (1985), pp. 141-148. 


The copper plate inscription edited in the present paper has been 
discovered from Jayarampur Village (Balasore District, Orissa). The 
object of the record is that the king at the request of the feudatory 
Achyuta, granted the village of Svétavalikd-grama, after purchase, 
for the construction of a Buddhist monastery. The name of the donor 
king is given as Gopachandra who was enthroned as the ruler by the 
people. The copper plate indicates that th: Gupta rule over the 
region around Jayarampur where the plate was discovered broke down 
completely. And the family to which Gopachandra belonged, which 
must have been subordinate to the Gupta sovereignty, became comp- 
letely independent when Gopachandra was installed as the ruler. 


The copper plate is engraved in Brahmi characters assignable to 
6th century A.D. The language of the record is Sanskrit.—B.K. 


135. Srinivasan, P.R. :—Notes on Four Gupta Period Inseriptions. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 5, 1972 (1985), pp. 163-156. 


Fleet has published the Gadhwa Stone Inscription and he has read 
the date mentioned in it as 88. In view of the fact that this year 
88 falls within the reign-period of Chandragupta If, this record has 
been attributed by Fleet to this ruler. But according to the present 
author the date of the inscription must be read as 98 (not 88) and this 


correct reading of the date makes the inscription belong to the time 
of Kumaragupta I. 


Fleet has also published the Khoh plates of the Maharaja 
Samkshdbha in which he reads the year 209. But the present author 


is of the opinion that it must be read as the year 208 and not the 
year 209, 


Two single copper-plate inscriptions, each separately have been 
published by Fleet, These plates were discovered from Khoh and 
belonged to Maharaja Sarvanatha. As suggested by the present 
author, the two separate plates dealt with as two different records by 
Fleet, have to be taken as belonging to only a single set of plates 
of Saryanatha dated in the year 197. 
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The Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman of Malava year 
589 mentions a minister Ravikirtti. Fleet, while editing the inscrip- 
tion considered Ravikirtti as a Brahmana. But according to the 
Present author Ravikirtti was not a Brahmana and probably he 
belonged to the Vaisya community.—B.K. 


136, Srinivasan, P.R. :—Nadol Plate of Jayamtasimha, V.S. 
1238, 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 6, 1972 (1985), pp. 179-182. 


The present paper gives the text and editorial notes on the copper- 
Plate inscription acquired from Nadol in Pali district of Rajasthan. 
The inscription dated in V.S. 1238 has Nagar charaters and Sanskrit 
text in prose and verse. The inscription refers to the Chahamana 
family and it belongs to the ruler Jayarhtasirhha who is endowed with a 
customary Srimat indicating that at this time he was merely a 
Prince without holding any Official position. The purpose of the 
inscription is to record the annual gift of the prince endowed to the 
deity Pargvanatha of Analapura temple. The gift was intended to 
meet the expenses of the offering to the deity on the occasion of 
festival falling in the month of Pausha. For this purpose the prince’ 
ordered a fixed amount in favour of the deity from the share of taxes 
due to him from village of Simapati.—B.K. 


137. Srinivasan, P.R. :—Muasod Kampti Plates of Vakataka Pravara- 
sena IT, Year 19. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 6, 1972 (1985) , pp. 199-204. 


The copper plate edited in the Present paper was found at village 
Masod Kampti in Nagpur district of Maharashtra and is now preser- 
ved in the State Museum, Nagpur. The set consists of five plates 
Strung together to a ting and bear the characters of the familiar box- 
headed variety of sowhern alphabet. The language is Sanskrit. It 
refers to the reign of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II (c. 420-50 A.D.) 
and it belongs to his 19th tegnal year. The copper plate gives gene- 
alogy of the king and records that at the request of queen a piece of 
land situated on the north-western side of the village Matsakadraham 
was granted to twenty-four brahmagas. Another piece of land 
Situated to the western side of the village was also granted for 
garden. The geographical names mentioned in the copper plates are 
Pravarapura, Pad mapura and Matsakadrahom. Pravarapura is identi- 
fied with Pavanara, 10 km. from Wardha.—B.K. 
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138. Srinivasan, P.R. :—A Grant of Sambhu—Choda Year 50. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 6, 1972 (1985), pp. 205-210. 


The copper plate grant acquired from a village of the Guntur 
District is reviewed in the present paper with editorial notes. 
The set now consists of three plates and is an incomplete 
record. Though this grant has already been published in 1917-18, it 
dealt with here afresh by the author owing to its importance from the 
point of its contents bearing on history and culture of the period to 
which it belongs. 


The inscription refers to the rule of Sambhu-choda and is dated 
in the 50th year of his rule. The object of the record is to granta 
village on the banks of Tufgabhadra, to two deities AgastyeSvara and 
Shanmukha, to his preceptor and to other servants The charter is 
important one because it is the only record of the chief Sambhu-choda 
who ruled over the region around Nellore. The chief mentioned is 
stated to have belonged to the family of Kuga, the son of Rama. The 
family was subordinate to the Imperiai Célas.—B.K. 


139. Srinivasan, P.R. :—Udegalem Minor Rock Edict of Asoka. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1986), pp. 237-240. 


The Minor Rock Edict of Asoka was discovered in 1978 ata 
place called Udegolam, Bellary District of Karnataka State. One 
boulder with inscription was stated to have been discovered, Two 
eminent epigraphists, expert in the Dravidian inscriptions, were 
directed by the Director of Archaeology and Museums, Government of 
Kamataka, Mysore, to visit to the place and copy the inscription. 
In the course of their work they discovered another boulder at the 
place, about 40m. away from the other boulder with an inscription in 
similar characters. This inscription discovered by the two experts is 
the first part of the edict. The site where the inscribed boulders are 


found is nearly 5 km. from Tekkalkéta and to the south of Tekkalkote-_ 


Udegolam read. The rocky outcrop of granite locally called 
Erematti (red hillock), one of the seven mattis, to the south-east of 
Udegolam village at a distance of 1-6 km. This boulder No. I has 
six lines of writing while boulder No. If has seven lines of writing. 
Half of the edict upto the date portion is engraved on one boulder and 
the rest on other boulders. The reason for this isnot far to seek. The 
text being long and letters boid and big, and there being no wide rock- 
surface, the scribe could not accommodate it on a single boulder. So 
he had to split it into two parts, and distributed them on each of 
the two boulders as was done by the scribe at Nitttr. The language 
and orthography of the record have been discussed. 
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The importance of this Ediet lies in the fact that here, too, the 
name of Raja Agoko occurs This increases the number of places 
where the name of Agoka occurs to four, the other places being Maski, 
Gujarraé and Nitttr. The name Raja Asoko, in the present case is 
followed by Devanampiya whereas at Nittir itis notso. At Maski, 
it is given as Devandmpiyasa Asokasa and at Gujatra it is given as 
Piyadasino Asokarajasa. The text of both the boulders has been given 
in the present paper. —D.D.K. 


140. Srinivasan, P.R. :—A Copper-plate Record from Mahoba. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1986), pp. 241-246. 


A copper plate found at Mahoba fort was forwarded to the 
Museum at Lucknow, by the Collector of Hamirpur District in 1898. 
It has writing on both the sides. It contains some interesting pieces 
of information on the social life of the time to which it belonged. 
The characters of the inscription are Nagari and the language is 
corrupt Sanskrit much influenced by local dialect. The record contains 
eleven dates. The first is V.S. 1283 (corresponding to 1277 A.D.) 
and the last date is V.S. 1339 (1282 A.D.). It is a record of 
transactions covering a period of 55 years. On the obverse the record 
refers to only one transaction probably done on the first date viz., 
1227 A.D., March 30, in the reign of Suraténa-Samasadina otherwise 
called Iltutmish who is known to have reigned from 1210 A.D. to 1236 
A.D. Though the name of the ruler during whose time the record 
was put to writing has not been stated, the last date viz., 1282 
A.D. of the inseription falls in the reign of Balban, 


The deed was written at Véddmaytta which has been identified 
with Budaun in Uttar Pradesh, The name of the writer or engraver 
can be read satisfactorily as Pandita Kuladhara who wrote the deed 
(pramanam). The importance of this inscription lies in the fact that it 
is a record of money transaction between Rachaché and two groups of 
Persons. Rdachaché had lent money to a number of brahmanas who 
had pledged their landed property and had agreed for repayment of 
the loan by paying a certain fixed amount probably at certain intervals. 
The same money lender Rachdché lent monzy to the member of two 
families who were also Rautus, namely Maham Raji and Bhoja. 
Rachaché is stated to belong to Vachchhila-gotra and those who 
borrowed money from him belonged to Garga-gotra. The gotra name 
Vachchhila is apparently a corrupt form of gotra like Vatsa. 


Of many geographical terms occurrixg here Voddmaytta has been 
identified with Budaun im Shajahanpur District, Uttar Pradesh. All 
other places have not been identified—although they must also be 
looked for in the vicinity of Mahoba.—D.D.K. 
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141. Srinivasan, P.R. :—Some Brahm! Inscriptions from Guntupalli. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1986), pp. 247-252. 


Four inscriptions were discovered by the Archaeological Survey 
of India authorities for Gugtupalli a hamlet of Jilakarragudem village 
in the Chintalapudi Taluk, West Godavari District, Andhra Pradesh in 
Nineteen Sixties. Two other inscribed pillars were found at the same 
place. On learning about the discovery of an interesting nature of the 
Salaikayana dynasty an epigraphist for Dravadian inscription copied 


all the inscriptions which have been discussed in this paper as 
under : ~ 


I. Inscription of the time of Maharaja Sada: A single text of 
the inscription is copied on all the four pillars found at the 
place. The characters of the record are Brahmi. Palaeographi- 
cally they have been assigned to the early half of the second 
century B.C. and tho language used here is Prakrit. The 
inscription refers to the ruler Sirl Sada (Sri-Sata) who is 
described as Maharaja, Kalinga Mahisak-adhipati and 
Mahameghavahana. It is stated that his scribe named Chula- 
Goma gifted a mcndapa, evidently a hall of which the pillars 
with this inscription formed Part. Siri is considered to be 
the founder of the royal house of Kalinga, the kingdom and 
a sacred place of Buddhism in those times. 


II. Pillar inscription : This inscription is engraved on a big 
rectangular limestone pillar. It was discovered in the 
monastary area near the caves at the place. Below this 
another inscription of the Salankayana family is engraved 
which is dealt with in another article. The inscription is 
written in Brahmi characters of about the 2nd century A.D. 
The language is Prakrit. It is termed as pillar of victory, a 
pious gift in favour of the Buddhist community of the Maha- 
nagaparvata by Buddha, a lay-worshipper (upasika) and the wife 
of the householder Hathgha of Sakula-a place wherefrom the 
householder Hathgha hailed. 


If. Another pillar inscription : This inscription records the gift 
made by two persons in favour of the community called 
Donadanapatikas which is known for the first time from 
record. One was Nataga son of the householder of Kanathta- 


tabu and other was Sahghakumari, the daughter of 
Sarpasathga, a servant cook. 


TV. Stone slab inscription : This inscription is now in the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Hyderabad. The characters are 
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Brahmi of the Ist-2nd century A.D. and the language is Prakrit. 
It records the gift of something by the nuns who were the pupils 
of Budhi whose name could not be identified due to loss of 
letters at the beginning of the inscription. 


Another stone slab inscription : It also is now with the same 
department as No. 4. The characters are Brahmi and the 
language is Prakrit. Owing to damage of the letters the sense 
of the inscription cannot be made out completely. It refers to 
a person whose name begins with Maha who wasa resident of 
Mahanagaparvata.—D.D.K. 


142, Srinivasan, P.R. & Subrahmanyam, V.S. :—Three Inscriptions of 
Paramara Jugaddeva 
from Kolanupaka. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1986), pp. 253-272, 


Three inscriptions were found at Kolanupaka, Nalgonda District, 
Andhra Pradesh. For the sake of convenience these are called A,B 
and Cc. A has been published in Andhra Pradesh Govt. Archaeologi- 
cal Series, No. 3, while B and C are published for the first time in 
this Paper. Several verses of A are repeated in C. The characters of 
Inscriptions A and C are Kannada and those of B are Nagari. The 
language of these record is Sanskrit but for a few place-names. 
All the inscriptions were found at Viranarayanasvamin temple at 
Kolanupaka. All the three records belong to the reign-period of the 
later Chalukya emperor Tribhuvanamalla (Vikramaditya VI) who 
is stated to be ruling from Kalyanapura. Of these A and Bcontain 
the details of date, expressed in words, such as Chalukya-Vikrama 
year 29, Tarana, Chaitra Pirnima, Sunday, Lunar eclipse, which 
regularly corresponds ta 1104 A.D., March 13, The record C was 
written in 1106 A.D., April 8. All the three inscriptions refer 
themselves to the rule of Paramara Jagaddéva, as a subordinate of 
the Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. Two other records of this chief have 
been known, one from Jaina, and the Other from Dongargaon. The 
Param4ra family is called Agni-vathsa in inscription B and list of 
kings and their successors has been indicated. All the inscriptions 
furnish a detailed lists of kings who have shown their philanthorpy 


by erecting temples, tanks and denoti i « 
persons.—D.D.K. ne 


143. Suri, CL. :—An Unpublished Inscription from Achalgarh. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 3, 1971 (1985), pp. 105-110. 


The inscription discovered at Achalgarh, Rajasthan was found 
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fixed inacorner along the wall of hall of Achalesvara Mahadeva 
temple. It consists of 31 lines in all. It is written in Jaina Nagari 
of the 13th century A.D. and resembles to Mount Abu inscription of 
Tejahpala dated V.S. 1287. Its language is Sanskrit. It can be 
assigned to a period between 1220 A.D. and 1239 A.D. as it mentions 
the Chalukya Bhima II (c. V.S., 1235-1298=A.D. 1178-1241), Para- 
mara Somasithha of Abu and Chadlukya—Vaghela Viradhavala as 
ruling the earth. The purpose of the inscription was to record the 
construction of new mandapa of the god Achalegvara at Arbuda, 
“construction of two shrines in the temple of Jaina Adinatha at 
Vimalagiri and some other constructions also. S.P.S. 


144, Suri, C.L. & Iyer, S. Subramonia :— Ghaghsa@ Inscription of Guhila 
Tejasimha, V.S. 1322. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 6, 1972 (1985), pp. 215-222. 


The inscription has been recovered from a well at Ghighsa in 
Chittorgarh district of Rajasthan and is now housed in Udaipur 
Museum. The language of the inscription is Sanskrit and characters 
are Nagari. It refers to the ruling king Téjasirhha of Guhila family. 
The inscription describes the virtues of a family named Dithduha or 
Dithdubha in detail. In this family a person named Ratna construc- 
ted a tripple-shrine with Siva Linga, within the site of the temple 
of Kumbhéévara at Chitrakita. The inscription also mentions 
that he again constructed a step-well and another temple of 
Somanatha in Dantapura. The inscription is dated in 1322 V.S. 
(A.D. 1265).— B.K. 


145. Thaplyal, K.K. & Sharma, R.C. : Mathura Buddhist Image 
Inscription af Jiva, Dated 
Years 121 and 15. 


BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 17-24. 


The inscription, discovered at Govindnagar on the western out- 
skirts of Mathura City, was found engraved on the pedestal of the 
Buddha. It was installed by Jiva, daughter of Rudrasimha, in the 
Viradatta Vihara. It is in Sanskrit language. It referes to two dates 
121 obviously for the Gupta era and 15 as the regnal year of the then 
ruling sovereign. Rudrasithha, the father of Jiva is identified with 
Rudrasitbha I of the Kgatrapa dynasty who issued coins between 181 
and 188 A.D. The Saka princess seemed to have been married to a 
Kusaya prince.~ S.P.S. 


oo 
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146. Tiwari, Gauri Shankat :—Utkala-Bra@hmanon ke Gotron tatha 
Prayaron k& Eka abhilekhiya Adhya- 
yana. (An Inscriptional Study of Gotras 
and Pravaras af Utkal-Braihamanas), 
(Hindi). 


KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 173-178. 


The royal gift deeds of Ganga period furnish the phratry of the 
Braéhmanas of Orissa as: Atreya, Alambayana, etc. the total number 
being seventeen only. The Galavalli gift deed of the first Devendra 
Verma (1076 A.D.) lists three hundred Atreya Brahmanas who received 
the donation from the king. Their moiety was Tripravara and according 
to Apastamba Srauta Siitra these three Gotras were Atri, Arcananasa 
and Sydvdsva. Vanapatti grant-deed (1075 A.D.), Datagova Danapiatra 
(1199 A.D.) and similar royal deeds indicate a large number of lineage 
pedigree of Utkal Brahmanas. 


Nelpur gift deeds of Bhaumakar royal dynasty gives a large list 
of gotras but major clan was of Caturvedis and their offshoots. They 
are Nanda kings, Nala kings, Mudgal kings, Sailodbhaya royal 
dynasties who were famous for their munificence and gave presents to 
different Brahmanas of different gotras ete. And these exegetial 
correlations of various gotras has teen accumulated from gift deeds , 
and scriptural literature such as Srautasitras and Smrtis.—D.D.K. 


147. Tripathy, S.:--Angul Copper Plate Grant of Sdantikaradeva, 
Year 2. 


ET, XL, Pt. 3, 1973 (1986), pp. 113-118. 


A set of three copper plates was discovered at Lokeipasi, District 
Dhenkanal, now in the Orissa State Museum. These were studied and 
published inalocal oriya magazine by some renowned persons. 
Tripathy found the interpretation of these intcriptions as confusing 
and maccurate also. Thus there was enough justification for a re-edi- 
tion of the inscription with the fresh reading from the original plates. 


There are altogether 24 lines of writing. The characters belong 
to the eastern variety of the North Indian alphabets and may be 
palacographically assigned to the 10th century A.D. The language 
is Sanskrit. It is partly in verse and partly in prose. The inscription 
deseribes that king Santikaradéva had made a gift of the Kakura in 
District Talachéra in the Yamagartta-mandala limited by its four 
boundaries. The dones was a Brahmana named Vamanasvamin who 
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belonged to the Maudgalya-gotra. The gift was made from the Vari- 
hatirtha at Sri Viraja, on the occasion of aksaya-tritiya for the merit 
of the king’s forefathers and himself. The king also donated another 
village Rakalla to the same Brahmana. The king is described as_ the 
lord of 18 mandalas. The editor remarked in doubt that he was a 
descendent of the Mathara family. The location of the donation and 
other requisite information has been discussed in the paper.—D.D.K. 


148. Upasak, C.S. :—Some Buddhist Symbols on Puash-Marked Coins. 
PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 275-284. 


Plants, birds, religions and personification etc. are commonly 
marked on the coins all over the world. tn India, the earliest coins 
usually called the ‘punch-marked coins’ bear numerous symbols or 
marks but no legend of figure of a king. Total number of these marks 
is more than two hundred. Tt is believed that Imperfal punch-marked 
Coins are those found throughout India having uniform weight and 
five symbols on the obyerse. The local or private punch-marked coins 
are supposed tc have been issued earlier and were current in different 
Janapadas or Mahdjanapadas before the great Mauryan empire. These 
may be dated carlier than the 4th century and the imperial punch- 
marked coins may be ascribed to a date a little later than these. In 
the Pali Tiplteka the reference to coins-gold, silver and copper or 
lead and their marks (ripa) on them are well-known. There is no 
doubt that religion has played an important role and has inspired 
People to devise religious symbols on coins. During the life time of 
Buddha his dhamma had taken firm root in Northern India, Kings, 
nobles, merchants, householders and the general masses to a great 
extent had become devout followers of this great reformist of 6th 
century B.C. There are evidences to suggest that some punch-marked 
coins belonged to the days of the Buddha or even earlier. Such coins 
were accepted as legal tender in Indian Society fora number of 
centuries till the new types of coins bearing the legends and figures of 
the Greeks or Indo-Greek Kings were introduced sometime in the 2nd 
century B.C. The period of these Punch-marked coins may, therefore, 
be roughly placed between 600 B.C. to 100 A.D. 


There are numerous symbols on the punch-marked coins but it is 
difficult to determine which of them are exclusively Buddhist symbols. 


The most common mark on the punch-marked coins is the shape 
of early Brahmr letter Ma—. The numismatists called it ‘taurine’ 
as they could not properly make out the meaning of the shape. 
Another letter is Mam. Different edicts bear the symbol. The next 
important symbol is a Cakra with eight spokes-considered to be 
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dharm-cakra of the Buddhists. King Milinda had uted this symbol on 
his coins. Different varieties of Svastika, the triascle ‘a hill symbol 
with cresent’, a tree and some other symbols on coins and pillars have 
been discussed in this monograph.—D.D.K. 


149. Verma, T.P. :—Numismatic Notes and Notices. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 82-85. 


A hoard of 2200 copper coins was found by the archaeological 
team of Rissho University, Japan, from a mound at Tilaurakot, Nepal, 
a few miles west of Lumbini, in 1970-71. These havebeen classified 
into six categories. 


Indo-Bactrian coins of Appollodotus 2 
Panchala type coins of Agnimitra 2 
Ayodhya coins of cock and bull type 379 
Kusana coins of Wima Kadphises 428 
Coins of Kaniska 1224 

Coins of Huviska. 152 
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The typological break of Kaniska coins has been indicated. No 
detailed study of these coins is available but it indicates the period of 
Kvasana invasion. The Chinese sources give the credit of conquering 
India to Wima Kadphises who might have penetrated upto Patliputra. 
A detailed study of the Kusana-kings and their territories has also 
been furnished.—D.D.K. 


150. Yaday, R.D. i—Treasure Trove Hoards of Coins. 
BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 91-94, 


The paper deals with six coin hoards discovered in Uttar Pradesia, 
which include the coins of the Kusanas, Mughals, East India Company 
and British Kings. Of these Only the hoard of 73 Copper coins found 
in village Thakurganj, Teh. Misrikh, Distt. Sitapur has ancient coins. 
This include the coins of Imperial Kusaoa, Wima Kadaphises, Kaniska 


and Huviska. The hoard is now housed in the Collection of the State 
Museum, Lucknow.--§.P.S, 


V—GEOGRAPHY 


151. Dube, D.P. :—Prayaga—A Name Study. 
JI, IX-X, Nos. 1-4, 1982, pp. 91-98. 


It is intended in this paper to elucidate the etymological meaning 
of the word ‘Praydga’ and to present an objective and critical study of 
the problem as to how Prayéga changed into Allahabad. The Khil 
Mantra of .Rgveda makes a reference to Prayaga. The Mahabharata 
mentions that this place came to be known as such because in tlie 
olden days Lord Brahma, one of the Hindu trinity, himself had 
performed a great-Yujiia there to recover the four Vedas from 
Sathkhasur. This is the Madhya Vedi, out of five such vedis on the 
earth, the other four being at Gaydsuras, Viraca, Kurukshetra and 
Puskara. Prayaga is known as Tirtharaja, because it is most saered in 
three worlds, and the foremost of all Tirthas. It is believed that at 
Prayaga, whose praise has been sung by rsis, there is the presence of 
gods with Brahma at their head, Dikpalakas, Lokapalakas, Sidhyas 
Pitrs, Maharsis like Sanat Kumara and Others, Nagas, Garuda, 
Siddhas, Gandharvas, Apsaras, the rivers. the sea, and the Lord 
Hari with Prajapati. The Vedas and the Yajfias live there in 
embodied forms. There are six hundred million and ten thousand 
Tirthas at Praydga. It is worshipped as the k-ng of all the Tirthas. 
It is also known as Tirtharaja, Pravagarija, Prajapatiksetra, Siddha- 
ksetra and Bhaskarakgetra. The Chinese pilgrim—traveller Yuan- 
Chwang, who went there to attend the Quinquennia] assembly of king 
Harsga in the seventh century A.D. records it as Po-lo-ya-ka, which is 
an equivalent of the name Praydga. 


The name Allahadad, was given to Prayiga by the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar who visited the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna at the close of A.D. 1952, He founded a fort and ordered for 
the lay out of a city there to which he gave the name Allahabad. 
Some other Muslim historians also give the same story. It is probable 
that in the Epical and Puranic times this sacred place was also famous 
as ‘Ilavasa’ after the celebrated king Ila, the founder of Pratisthana, 
which is still an important sub-tirtha under Prayaga.—D.D.K. 


132. Goswami, R.R.P :~Pavari—The Devine Musical Instrument of 
the Dangis. 
KRIAC, XXVIII, 197879, pp. 307-312. 
See Under Sec. II. 
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153. Khan, M.S. :—AlLMastidi and the Geography of India. 
ZDMG, I, 1981, pp. 119-136. 


The geographical information about India found in the available 
works of Al-Masiidi have been collected and discussed here. It would 
be wrong to judge the accuracy of his statewents concerning the old 
united India of the early tenth century from the point of view of 
modern geography of India and Pakistan. However, the Sind of 
Al-Masitidi is not modern Sind but the old greater Sind in a wider 
sense. The length of the Ganges as recorded by him comes very close 
to the present length of the river. His statement that the Indian 
Ocean was the largest Ocean of the world is correct a8 he wrote before 
the age of discovery and exploration of the Pacific. Ocean. His 
statement that there were 3,00,000 farms and villages in Mansiirah 
only may be considered an exaggeration but a village in his time was 
something different from what we understand by it to-day. Author. 


154. Murty, V. Sri Ramachandra :—-The Golaki Matha at Mandadam, 
VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 87-90. 


This paper tells something about the Golaki Matha which is one 
of the mathas established by Kakatiyas and has become the most 
influencial under the patronage of the Kakati Ganapatideva. It is 
obvious from the inscription Sadbhiya Sambhu, who was the founder 
of Sri Golaki Matha belonged to the spiritual lineage of Durvasa. 
It was originally situated in between the rivers Ganga and Narmada. 
VisveSvara Sambhu, the founder of Golaki Matha was a disciple of 
Dharma Sambhu. He was the guru of Kalacuri, Malava and the Cola 
kings. Now-a-days Golaki Matha is not only a place of religious 
gathering but also a place or the centre of social welfare. Here the 
services of a physician (Vaidya), and an accountant (Kayastha) are 
utilised. This matha has organised a maternity centre, a health centre 
and a chaultry. 1n this way it encourages every art and profession 
and undertakes a lot of things of social welfare. Thus, the Golaki 
Matha at Mandadam is not just a monastic establishment, but an 
institution with manifold activities accomplishing the spiritual, 
intellectual and the human needs of society on the whole.—B.M.S. 


133, Ram Awadh :—Awadha Pradesa men Nagarikaraan ki Pravytti 
(The Origin and Evolution of Towns of Awadh 
Region). (Hindi), 


AURJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 195-254, 


Big towns and cities are the only sources that may lead to -a better 
general understanding of a country or the region ia particular period, 
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since the nature of the communities, the concept of discipline, their 
achievements, culture and civilization can be judged at these peers 
With this view the learned author has furnished the origiD an 
evolution of towns of the Awadh region, i.e., a historical sketch of this 
area. Awadh (Ayodhya) has a glorious part. It was a capital town 
for a long time, but during the Muslim regime Lucknow became 4 
famous town, however, during the British regime it lost its glory and 
paved into insignificance, This area is now termed as U.P. having 46 
tehsils. It is a thickly populated area having at 20,491,070 as Its 
population (according to 1971 census report), of 43 towns. 


During the pre-historic period this area was the abode of great 
sages who had their hermitages and lived a peaceful life. The kings 
ot Surya dynasty laid the foundations of Kosala regime and Ayodhya 
was considered as their capital. Eminent kings and sages laid the 
foundations of important towns which have been discussed in this 
monograph,—D.D.K, 


156. Sarkar, H. :—Resurection of Vagarjunakonda. 
TH, XXXII, No. 1, 1983, pp. 34-43, 
See Under Sec. I. 
157. Shukl, Radheshyam :—Bauddha-Ayodhyd. 
AURJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 224-228, 


Ayodhya is perhaps the only town in the religious and political 
annals of India where the religious minded Brahmanas and Vaisnavas 
and the atheist Bauddhas and the Jainas have been living in complete 
harmony. It has been a place of higher knowledge since the hoary 
past. The twice born (Dvija) of this place were famous for their 
erudition in Vedas and allied scriptures. According to the Pragnopanisad 
prince Hiranyandbha of this place was a great scholar who learnt 
oracular monism from the two famous sages Sukesina Bharadwaja and 
Pippalada. King Para Atanara of Kausala also was a famous 
ontologist. Sage Vasistha, family guru of Iksvaku kings was the 
author of the Vasigtha-Smyti and a large number of other books. 
Lord Buddha has been here for a long time. Sdarathappakdsini, a 
Bauddha text explains the exquisite beauty of Saketa. According to this 
text Lord Buddha had delivered his divine Jectures in the Afijanavana 
of Saketa. A Bhiksu named Afijanavaniya was named after this place. 
Kantaki-vana is a fine place in the vicinity of Siketa of Sariputta the 
famous Dharma-Senapati. According to Ceylonese annals Lord 
Buddha had, during his itinerating programmes, spent sixteen years at 
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Siketa. Thus we gather that Ayodhya was an important centre of 
the Buddhists where Buddha and his followers lived in the four 
famous monasteries of the Bauddhas, A large number of Chinese 
visitors have given a vivid account of this temple of learning.—D.D.K. 


158, Sohoni, S.V. :—K@lidisa and the Geography of Central Tibet. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4; 1982, pp. 121-156, 


Includes the data given in the verses 59-63 and again in 104 of 
Meghadiita, devoted to the context of the Yaksa’s plight. Considers that 
the information included is either Puranic or gathered from travellers 
No prevalent error committed by Kalidasa with—Alaka situated on the 
Mandakini which flows through Gaurikunda on the eastern bank of 
the Mount Kailisa. Suggests that Kalidasa depended upon colour 
effects in building and extremely vivid imagery on the principle of 
prabhaga. Confirms that inspite of many difficulties the verses dealing 
with Mount Kajlafa, the hill-city of Alaka and Manasa Jake (16 miles 
to the south of the Mount Kailaga) are Correctly located. The data on 
geographical features of Central Tibet constitute a remarkably veri- 
able testimony to his unique intellectual] genius in general and to the 
depth of his preliminary study. Includes detailed appreciation of the 
data given in various verses with critical examination of commentators’ 
views. Concludes with a tribute to the excellent knowledge of 
Himalayan geography of Kalidasa as exhibited in Meghadiita.—N.K.S. 


159. Srinivasan, P.R.:—A Brahmi Inscription from Pratapgarh. 
El, XXXIX, Pt. 3, 1971 (1985), pp. 79-80, 
See Under Sec. IV. 


160. Srinivasan, P.R. : ~A Copper-Plate Record from Mahoba. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1986), pp. 141-246. 
See Under Sec IV. 


161.  Srinvisan, P.R.:— Some Brahmi Tnseripttons from Guntupalli, 
El, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1986), pp. 247-252, 
See Under Sec. IV. 
162. V. Anuradha :— Delineation of Female Figures 
Sculptures, 
JI, IX-X, Nos. 1-4, 1982, pp. 87-90. 
See Under Sec. II. 


in’ Amarayathi 
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163. Chaturvedi, Sarojini :—Saka Connection and Interaction in 
Indian Civilization. 


BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 75-82. 


The paper discusses the influence of the Sakas on Indian culture 
and their adaption of Indian religion and way of life. It is discussed 
under-art and architecture, language and literature, astronomy and 
astrology, sun worship of the Sakas, Saka era, Indianization of Sakas. 
The Sakas outside India remained tribal and brutal with a little 
change due to association with Iranian and Parthians. On their 
arrival in India they easily accepted to Indian social organisation, 
religion and language. They propagated the Greek ideas and 
ideology in the field of art, astronomy and astrology.—S.P.S. 


164, Chowdhary, D. Kirankrantha :—Vira Narasingadeva Yddavardya : 
A Little Known Cola Feudatory of 
Chittor District. 


VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 99-102. 


This paper tells a brief biography of Vira Narasingadeva 
Yadavariya, a little known chief of Cola feudatory. Vira Naraginga 
was a brave chief whose ruling period starts from 1208-09. There 
are so many inscriptions, depicted in this paper showing the merits of 
this chief. The time of these inscriptions is probably from 12! 8-1245 
A.D. But the independence earned by this chief seems to have been 
lost by his descendant in the subsequent times. In an inscription 
from Ramgiri dated in the third year of Vira Gandagopila, Vira 
NaraSingadeva is found as a donor. According to the record found in 
1294 A.D., Yadavariya Gandagopila must be the successor of 
Narasingadeva Yadavaraya —B.M.S. 


165. Ganguly, D.K. :~—Medieval Orissan Coins as a Source of 
History. 


JINSI, XLIV, 1982, Pts. 1-2, pp. 114-129. 
Numismatists have tried to trace the history of Medieval Orissa 


on the basis of coins of different varieties. A large number of small 
circular gold coins described as Gafiga fanams were the sole issue of 
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Anantavarman Chodaganga and his successors. In 1942, 119 small 
gold coins were discovered at Parimalgiri in the erstwhile Patna 
estate. R.C. Rath has attributed these coins to the Chauhan king 
Ramadeva of Patna (1212-7! A.D.). Gold coins of Kalachuri kings of 
Ratanpur have been discovered at Sonpur in Sambalpur district and 
Ratanpur in Puri district. They belong to Jajalladeva (11), Prithvideva 
(v) and Ratnadeva (11) who ruled from 1090 to 1158 A.D. 


At Sonpur 27 Yadava gold padmatankas were found of which 9 
are of Singhana (1210-47 A.D.) 5 of Kanhapa or Krsna (c. A.D. 
1247-60) 5 of Mahadeva (c. A.D. 1250°71) and 3 of Ramacandra 
(c. A.D. 1271°1307 A.D ). The coins known as the Gajapati Pagodas 
belong to Siryavathsi king Kapilendradeva (c. A.D. 1435-67), These 
coins were issued by Gajapati kings who founded their kingdom in 
Orissa around the 9th century A.D., after migrating from their home- 
land in Kongndega located in the Western Karnatak and Coimbatore 
and Salem districts of Tamil Nadu. 


A unique silver piece of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak who was 
placed in charge of Gauda by Sultan Ghiyasud-din of Delhi. This 
coin was struck at Lakhnauti in 1255 A.D. Another important coin 
of Sultan Ghiyasud-din-Jabal Shah of the Sur dynasty of Bengal 
dated in A.D. 1560 was issued from the mint of Jabalpore. 


Orissa was conquerred by Akbar in A.D. 1574. Coins of the 
Cuttak mint, issued in the name of Jahangir (AH 1036), Shahjahan, 
Aurangzeb (AH 1099-1102) Farukh-Siyar, Muhammad and Ahmad 
Shah have been discussed in this paper. 


The Chinese pilgrim Hiiien Tsang who visited Orissa speaks of 
the port Charitra which was a centre of international trade. Simi- 
larly a vivid description of important towns has been indicated by the 
author in this paper.—D.D.K. 


166. Kuinh, N.T. :—Religious Condition of India at the Time go 
Emperor Asoka. 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 327-336. 


ASsoka held the balance of generosity evenly among all sects. His. 
granting of cave-dwelling to the Ajivikas, or promoting the interests 
of Brahmapas, Ajivikas and Nirganthas equally with the Buddhists 
through the agency of his officers, the Dharma Mahamatras are 
evidences in question. He also favoured the sect of worshippers of 
the previous Bauddhas by doubly enlarging the stdpa of Buddha 
Konakamana and paying a personal visit to the shting, And what 
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ASoka inculcated in his Edicts displays a lofty spirit of toleration. 
Liberty to Brahmanas and Sramanas is always emphasized as a 
public duty (Rock edict 3,9) and proper behaviour to them must be 
equally paid (Rock edict 4, Pillar edict 7). In his pious tours, he 
extended: his visits to all ascetics and Brahman:s with libe.ty to 
them. He also ordered a decree to remove the previous dis- 
tinction between sects and wished that they should reside c.erywhere; 
they are given the.ame honour. In some Edicts, it is stated that 
the king does reverence to men of all sects, whether asce'ics or house- 
holders, by gifts and various forms of reverence. However. the 
sacrificial slaughter of animals was an interfererce witha prescribed 


form of Brahmanical religious worship, as he was against all types 
of violence. 


The moral teachings that Asoka engraved on rocks and pillars 
were of g-neral nature and there is not anything particularly Buddh- 


ist in them. He preached and practised harmonious co-existence of 
different religi, us sects. -D.D.K. 


167. Madan, A.P.:—Was the Dramatist Visadkhadatta @ Contem- 
ps porary of Dantidurga ? 


VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 81-90. 


Jagannath Agrawal’s assigning the date of the Mud arakgasa 
between 737 and 754 A.D after rejecting views of H.H. Wilson, 
Hillebrandt, Speyer, Sten Konow and K.P. Jayaswal, has been ques- 
tioned, the identification of the patron of Vigdkhadatta with Danti- 
durga founder of the Rastrakila empire too, is contested. Various 
other views are also noticed on the issue. It is established after 
much discussion that Agrawal’s view of Visakhadatta being a contem- 
porary of Dantidurga the Rastrakita king, is not possible. The view 
o! Telang. Dhruva, Antani and Tripathy that Avantivarman, the 
Maukhari prince patronised Visakhadatta, is re-affirmed pointing out 
the lacunae in their respective arguments. Visakhadatta, it is held, 
flourished in the last quarter of the 6tn cent. A.D. and not 8th 
cent. A.D. as proposed by Agrawal.—S.M.M. 


168. Mirashi, V.V. :~Did Chandragupta I! Become A Vanaprastha ? 


VIS, XX, Pts, 1-2, 1982, pp. 176-183. 


Bhandarkar’s observation in his ‘‘Inscriptions of the Early Gupta 
Kings” that Chandragupta I! went to Punjab to adopt Vanaprasthas- 
rama and stayed there forlorg time, has been critically examined. Basis 
for this observation is a round iron pillar at Meharauli about 9 miles 
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south of Delhi with a record in Sanskrit verse inscribed on it. This 
controversial inscription states that the pillar was set up on the hill 
of Visnupada. Its present position is in aslight depression with 
rising ground on both sides, which can hardly be called a giri (hill). 
There is a tradition that the pillar was brought there and errected by 
Anabdgapila in the early part of the 8th cent. A-D 


Bhandarkar’s interpretation of the inscription is unacceptable. 
The intended sense is that King Candra, being tired has quitted this 
world (i.e., earth ge) and has gone to the other world (Karmajitava- 
nim). But it cannot mean that he has left the earth and has gone to the 
Visnupada—as Visnupada is not outside the earth. It is farfetched to 
supPose that he had gone to Visnupada hill in the Punjab for the religious 
rites performed in the Va@vaprusth@srama; for all these rites could easily 
have been performed at his capital. Candra’s going to Visnupada 
(heaven) in person (mértya) should not be taken literally : it is meta- 
phorical and many such examples can be traced in Sanskrit 
literature.—S.M,M. 


169. Pandey, R.J.: Kd@lafijara ke Vismyta Ripakakdra Vatsaraja ka 
Tithi-Nirdharana (Fixation of the Date of For- 
gotren Dramatist Vatsaraja of K@laiijara). 
(Hindi), 


AURJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 53-55. 


Vatsaraja, the minister and court-poet of the Chandela king 
Paramarddideva and his successor-son Trailokyavarmadeva of 
Kalafjara was an eminent dramaturge of Jater Sanskrit dramatic 
literature. He had written eight very rare and most unpopular types 
of dramas, Of which six are published in the name of . Répakasatkam in 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental-Serics, No. 8, 1972 but remaining two, 
Sarmusthayayati- Anka and Madhavi-vithi are stil] unavailable. The date 
and personal life of this great dramatist is almost unknown. 


The author attempts to fix the date and time of RUpakakara Vatsaraja 
with the help of both the sources literary and archaeological for the 
first time. He holds that Vatsaraja flourished sometime between the 
second half of the 12th and the first half of the 13th century A.D. 


The author is conscious of the identity of dramatist Vatsaraja as 
distinct from many other Vatsarajas such as the writer of Nirnayadipika 
and Varanasidarpana (1641 A.D.), the son of Mahidhara and the minister 
of Paramarddideva, Kirtivarman (1060 A.D.) a contemporary of our 
dramatist, the grandfather of Sallaksana and the Baccharaja, the father 
of Malakhan and the brother of Daccharaja.—Author. 
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170. Rao, C.S. & M. Krishna Kumari :—Records of Rejadhir ja or 
Draksharama—A Study. 


JI, IX-X, Nos. !-4, 1982, pp. 1-6. 


Kulottunga-I, son of Rajaraja Narendra became the master of 
eastern Chalukyan and Chéla domina:ons by 1070 A.D. As he 
descended from the Chalukya line on the paternal side and the Chéla 
line on the maternal side, the historians designated him and his 
successors as Chalukya-Chélas. A number of local chiefs and manda- 
likas aided the Chalukya-Chéla rulers in times of need and thus enjoyed 
autonomous authority in Andhradesa. Afterthe rule of Rajaraja-II 
(1146-1173 A D.), 4 kings reigned in succession on the Chalukya-Chola 
throne terminating by al out 1279 A.D. It is curious to note that the 
Chalukya-Chéla-kings are not always the same as the kings of ‘he 
Tami! area. The identity of the names of the kings and that of the 
reign Periods are the same only in the case of the inscriptions hailing 
from the present districts of Guddapah and Ne:lore. The Draksharama 
tecords numbering 22 and-one inscription from Simhachalam which 
are dared between A.D. 1193 avd 1303 mention the names of two kings, 
wiz, Rajadhiraja and Rajaraja. Their identity with the Chalukya- 
Chéla kings is disputed on the basis of the dates supplied by the 
inscriptions. The present paper relates to the records of Rajaidhiraja 
at Draksharama and their significance in the reconstruction of the last 
phase of the Chalukya rule in Andhra. 


On th: basis of different inscriptions and otherevidences jt appears 
that a collateral branch of Chalukya-Chiéla family ruled in the vicinity 
of Draksharama for nearly a century after the authority, effective or 
feeble, of the Chalukya-ChéJa ended. The names of the kings do not 
necessarily indicate the suzerainty or thedonor-chiefs or officers but 
Pvints to the rule of the concerned kingin the area in question.—D.D.K. 


171. Rao, V.P.S.:—On a Rare Silver Tetra-Drachm of Vonunos. 
INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 37-38. 


The Saka-Pa)havas and Parthian races emigrated from the Central 
Asia and displaced the Bictrian-Greeks and the Indo Bactrians in the 
tegion of Bactra in the late 2nd century and in Gandhara in the Ist 
century B.C. re-pectively. They removed the Bactrian-Greeks from 
Bactra regon, then moved downwards to Ghazni and Qandhar, 
popularly known in those days as Arachosia. 


The Vonunos group of the Indo-Scythic rulers settled in the 
Arachosia region and ruled over there. Maus-and Azes group entered 
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the Indus-Vailey through the Bolan pass. They measured swords with 
the Indo-Bactrians in the Gandhara region and pushed them to the 
South-East of the Ravi. The latter group made Pushkalava.. (modern 
Peshawar) and Taxila their main strong-holds and minted their coins 
at both these places, while the Vonunos group minted their coins in the 
Arachosia region e.g., west of the Indus. 


In 1922, the author’s father, travelled upto the Khyber pass and 
acquired some silver tetra-drachms and drachms of the Indo-Scythic 
rulers viz, Vonunos Azes and Azilises at a village near the enterance of 
Khyber pass. Silver coins of Azes were miated at Pushkalavati and 
Taxila. The Pushkalavati coins have square omicron while those of 
Taxila have round omicron 


There is only one more silver tetra-drachm of Vonunos, which is 
in the British Museum, London. The other one, which has been 
described ab..ve is with the author. The Indo-Scythian and Parthian 
coms are found in the region north of the river Ravi upto 
Qandhar. D.D.K. 


172. Singh, O.P.:—A Note on Silver Coin of Chandragupta I and 
Kumaradevi. 


INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 48-51. 


See Under Sec. IV. 


173. Sircar, D.C. :--Lucknow Museum Copper-Plate Inscription of 
Surapala I, Regnal Year 3. 


EI, XL, Pt. 1, 1973 (1986), pp. 4-16. 


See Under Sec. IV. 


174. Sircar, D.C. :—The Int-oduction of Balabhadra Worship in the 
Puri Temple. 


JASC, XXIV, Nos, 1-4, 1982, pp. 45-47. 
See Under Sec XIIB. 


175. Srinivasan, C.R. & Sitaraman, B. :—Ennaviram Inscription of 
Rajendra Chola. 


EI, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1985), pp, 223-236. 
See Under Sec. IV. 


ae 
rr 
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176. Srinivasan, P.R. & Subrahmanyam, V.S. :—Three Inscriptions of 
Paramara Jagadde ya 
from Kelanupaka. 
EI, XXXIX, Pt. 7, 1973 (1986), pp. 253-272. 
See Under Sec. IV. 


177, Upadhyaya, Rambihari :—R@ma ki Altihdsikata (Historicity of 
Rama). (Hindi). 


AURJ, J, No. 1, 1982, pp. 143-148. 


See Under Sec. III. 








VII-INDIA AND THE WORLD 
178. Chatterji, S.K: :—Samskrta Dig-Vijaya. 
OH, XXIX, Pt. 2, 1981, pp. 9-16. 


It embraces a wide tract of country from Asia Minor to the 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago and China an’ Japan. The original 
Aryan people brought Sanskrit in the shape of pre-Vedic and Vedic 
dialects into India, but also other people who came in touch with the 
Vedic Aryans in India, who conjuintly with the Aryans, built up the 
ancient Hindu culture of India viz., the speakers of the Austric. the 
Dravidian as the Sino-Tibetan languages; and finally, other peoples 
of ‘Greater India’ or Ancient Centra] Asia inhabited by the Iranian 
Kinsmen of the Indian Aryans, by the Arsik or: Tokharian !ndo- 
Europeans of Kucha and Northern Sinkiang, and by the Turks and 
Mongols; the peoples of Tibet, Burma, Indo-China and peoples of 
Indonesia. The Aryan tribes speaking a kind of Proto-Sanskrit first 
emerge intv history in Northern Mesopotamia and -Eastern Asia 
Minor, before they start on their eastward trek through Iran into 
India, and became established as the people of Vedic culture in 
Punjab and Upper Gangetic India somewhere round about 1500-1200 
B.C. Sanskrit, or Vedic is a language belonging to the Indo-European 
speech-family to which also belong a number of great languages of 
ancient and modern times e.g., Greek, Latin, Old Irish, Gothic, Old 
Church slay, Old Balt, Oid Armenian etc., and English, German, 
French, Spanish, Russian, Persianetc. which are some of the most 
widely spread languages of the present day. 


The imaginative literature of Sanskrit, particularly in the two 
great epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, made a conquest 
of the heart of Burma, Indo-China, Java and the greater part of 
Indonesia. Sanskrit grammar and phonetics induced the Chinese to 
study to some purpose the phonetics of their own language and made 
changes according to Sanskrit style. The Korean and the Japanese 
systems were based on Sanskrit alphabet, or rather, on the phonetic 
system behind it. The old Khotanese, Tokharian, Tibetan, Mon, 
Khmer, Cham, Siamese, Ahom, Burmese Newari, Old Malay, 
Javanese, Balinese and afew more of Indonesia and the Philippine 
Islands were written in various forms of the Indian script which may 
be described as the- alphabet‘of Sanskrit. The Chinese; Korean and 
Japanese scholars of Budahism took seriously to Sanskrit ‘studies ‘and 
handbooks of Sanskrit ~in'the shape ‘of ChineseSanskrit vocabulary 
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giving Sanskrit words in the Indian character with Chinese pronunci- 
ation and Sanskrit texts in the Chinese character, were prepared. 
The erudite author of this paper has given an elaborate account of the 
Popularity of Sanskrit in India and abroad.—D.D.K. 


179. Chaturvedi, Sarojini: Saka Connection and Interaction in 
Indian Civilization. 


BMA, XXIX-XXX, 1982, pp. 75-82. 
See Under Sec. VI. 


180. Dobbins, K. Walton ;—Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua : The Discovery 
of Ancient Afghcnistan. 


JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 139-143. 
See Under Sec. IV. 
181. Gupta. R.C. :—Jndian Astronomy in West Asia. 
VIS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 219-236. 
See Under Sec, XIII. 


182, Gupta, Sushma :—Jndia and Iran through the Ages : Continuity 
in Commercial, Cultural and Political Ties, 


QRHS, XXIII, No. 4, 1983-84, pp. 33-42. 


Indo-Persian ties can be traced back to the Indus- Valley 
Civilization, thus making Indo-Persian relations, one of the most 
ancient of their kind in the world. The commercial and trade relations 
between India and Persia could be traced back to the third millennium 
B.C. The Harappan traders took pottery, grains, cotton goods, 
spices, stones etc. to Persia and Baylonia via Persian Gulf the oldest 
trade route, running from the mouth of Indus to the Eupharates. 
There are positive evidences of regular trade relations, both by Jand 
and sea, between India and countries of the West Asia, Mesopotamia 
and Arabia. The Achaemenian monarchs of Persia (6th cent. BC.) 
extended their suzerainty over the frontiers of India. Darius sent a 
Greek mercenary, skylax to explore the Indus river at a time, when 
hardly any one could venture on such voyage. From the fourth 
century B.C. the trade and maritime activities were highly developed. 
The Mauryan rulers of India developed the Board of Admiralty and 
the Naval Department. Overland trade with Persia went through the 
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cities of the North-West, primarily Taxila, which was the collection 
Point for goods that came from various ports and India served as a 
link for trade be'ween China and Western countries. Relations 
between [ndia and Persia were not confined to trade and commerce, 
but also extended to the cultural and political sphere and in fact 
India has been more indebted to Persia than Persia to India with the 
coming of the British in India, the role turned and influences flowed 
generally in opposite direction, that is, from India to Persia. The 
author has given a detail of such relations between India and the 
Western countries..—D.D.K. 


183. Kundu, Pulak : —Jndian Deities on Bactrian and Indo-Greek Coins. 
INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 130-135. 


It is interesting to note that some Indian deities make their appea- 
rance on the coins of the Bactrian and Indo-Greek kings. For example 
Laksmi or Yaksini is found on copper coins of Pantaleon and bilingual 
silver coins of Agathocles A few of Agathocle’s bronze coins have 
Vasudeva and Balarama also. Balarama is shown as wearing an Indian 
dhoti and the uttariya, carrying a gada, ankusa anda hala. The figure 
has a sword, hanging from a cross-belt. 


Eucratides I’s copper coin shows the figure of an enthroned 
deity holding a wreath and a palm and an elephant on the reverse of 
the coin. It also shows a legend which is read as kavisiye nagara 
devatd, This deity was no other than Indra. The figure of a bull 
adorns some of the copper coins of Heliocles. J.N. Banerjee has 
pointed out that this figure stands for the Indian god Siva in his therio- 
marphic form. According to the testimony of Hesychius the presiding 
deity of the Gandhara region was the bull The figure of a humped 


bull appears on a few coins of Apollodotus, Menander and 
Artemidorus. 


On the obverse of a few types of Telephus’ drachms appears the 
figure of a snake-legged Yaksa. The study of the Indian deities, 
appearing on the coins of the Baetrian and Indo-Greek kings, reflects 
the religious attitudes of these alien kings. 


Heliocles had introduced coins with Siva as the presiding deity of 
the Gandhara region.—D.D.K. 


184, Mahadihassan, S. :—Jndian Rasdyana and Chinese Alchemy (1981) 
with Alliea Origins. 


JASB, LII-LII, 1977-78, pp. 184-186. 
See Under See. XIII. 
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185. Mukherjee, B.N. :—A Note on an Early Indian Postal System. 
JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 79-81. 
See Under Sec. XI. 


186, Prasad, N. :~India’s Cultural Impact on South-East Asia. 
PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 289 296. 


The ancient history of the South-East Asia is linked up with India 
by strorg cultural bounds, as is evident from their ancient names e.g, 
Combodia was known as Kambujadesha, Burma as Suvarpabhimi ete. 
The proper name of Java was Yavadvipa. The story of eontacts 
between our country and these countries must be extending over 
centuries and this proves the courage, capacity and foresight of our 
ancestors. Emperor A§oka’s devotion to Buddhism and his zeal to 
Propagate it had brought these countries under its influence. The 
discovery of a bronze statue of Buddha on the west-coast of Celebes, 
the inscription discovered at the old site of Ghantasala on the 
coromande] coast record the charity of an upasika called 
Siddharthamitra. She was the wife of Sivaka, a ‘Mahanavika’. The 
word ‘Mahanavika’ (Master-mariner) proves that merchants used to 
sail to distant shores. In the Saigon museum there are some old clay 
seals of the Indian merchants who had trade relations with this part of 
Indo-China. When the Roman emperor Vespasian (69-70 A.D.) 
prohibited the out-flow of gold, the Indian traders turned for this 
Precious metal to the countries of South-East Asia. The traders took 
Some scholars also with them. Proof of this fact we find on the east 
coast of Borneo, the Sanskrit inscription of king Milavarman which 
Speaks of viprair ihagataihk (by Brahmins who have come here). The 
Brahmins, who accompanied the traders, took their ditferent forms of 
Worship to those lands. Saivism, Vaisnavism and the cult of Agastya- 
these three main forms of Hinduism were prevalent at that time. The 
first Siva temple was built in Champa during the king Bhadravarman’s 
regime. The stone slab prasasti of 732 A.D. found in central Java 
records, the construction of a Siva temple there. Statues of other 
Hindu deities such as Durga, Skanda and Ganeéa are also found in Java. 
The Siva and Visnu temples of Thailand were quite famous. There isa 
vivid description of Hindu Gods, their epics and other cultural records 
of South-East Asia in this monograph.—D.D.K. 


187. Quoc, L.T. :—Indo-Vietnamese Relations in Ancient Times. 
PBP, J, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 76-83. 


Some foreign references, biographies and archaeological evidences 
indicate the early contact between India and Vietnam. : 


— 
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According to some books written by Vietnamese Buddhist monks 
(of 13th and 14th century A.D.) some foreign Buddhist monks came 
to preach Buddhism in Vietnam in the 2nd and 3rd century A.D. 
One of them was a Chinese, other three were Indians. Therefore, it 
can be said that at that time, Vietnam was influenced more by Indian 
than by Chinese culture. Besides, there were also some Vietnamese 
Buddhist monks who came to Indiain the sixth and seventh century 
A.D. to visit the Buddhist holy places. In the southern part of 
Vietnam, there was a country named Phu Nam which was influenced 
by Indian civilization. Some historical and archaeological evidences 
also prove that the Lim Ap country (later called Champa) was 
influenced thoroughly by Indian culture. A well known bronze statue 
of Lord Buddha found at Dong Duong, is influenced by the art of 
the Guptas. According to Pierre Dupont this statue was made by 
the local people in the third century A.D. All these evidences Prove 
that there were good relations between India and Vietnam in ancient 
times.—M.R.G. i 


188. Rupwate, D.D. : —4 Versatile Significance of Rta. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 1-13. 
See Under Sec. XV. 
189. Singh, R.U.: Some Rare Indo-Greek Silver Coins. 
JNSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 39-41. 
See Under Sec. IV. 
190. Sohoni, S.V. :—K@lidasa and the Geography of Central Tibet. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 121-156. 


See Under Sec. V. 


VIII—LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 


191. Oleksiw, Susan :—The Role of the Sarasvativilasa in the Develop- 
ment of Modern Hindu Law : The Case of 
Disqualified Heirs. 


WZKS, XXVI, 1982, pp. 47-58. 


When the British undertook to administer the personal law of the 
Hindus according to the Dharmasastras, their interpretations of the 
texts and commentaries were often far removed from the original intent 
of the authors. They recognised two schools of Hindu law based on 
two texts, the Dayubhaga and the Mitaksara, which itself had several 
sub-schools. Three other texts accepted by the British as authoritative 
for South India were the Sarasvativilasa, the Mitaksara and the 
Smrticandrika, in the development of the law on disqualified heirs 
under the British courts. 


In classical Hindu law certain individuals were disqualified from 
participating in succession of heirs in the metrical Smrtis of Manu, 
Y4jfiavalkya and Narada, which together exclude the impotent, outcast, 
congenitally or later blind and the deaf etc. on the grounds that an 
individual so disordered was incapable of performing the funerary 
Tites, which were considered the major responsibility of the inheritor. 
But these people had the standard right of maintenance. Later texts, 
including SV, interpreted and eiaborated on the Smiti passages accord- 
ing to their views. Many western scholars kept in mind the more 
important general principles of the law, i.c., “incapacity to inherit is 


purely personal. The legitimate sons of disqualified heirs take the 
share of their father.”’ 


The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (1850), The Principles of the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance (1882), The Hindu Succession Act (1928 
and 1956), and the fourteenth edition of Mulla’s ‘Hindu Law’—and 
other similar texts have been discussed in this paper.—D.D-K. 


192. Pitamaha, Mahendra Pratap: -Nyaya (The Law). (Hindi). 
KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 179-186. 
This treatise has been prepared with a simple idea to present that 


in order to maintain law and order in society, our forefathers, great 
scholars, law-makers have been Preparing different texts on terrestrial 
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laws. Whatever has been done in this concern is merely chimeras, 
hallucination malevolent and depressing laws to generate poisonous 
results. It is a misnomer to call them as Jaws. To quote an example, 
Mani, the famous Smrtikara says that a king can act as fire, wind, sun, 
moon etc. He may bea grown up person or a child, even then he 
should be worshipped since he is the incarnation of a god. Manu has 
shown a drastic distribution of property who allots 4 3, 2 and 1 part 
Of a property of a Brahmana, who has a Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaiéya 
and Sudra lady as wife. Old Testament announces carnage of human 
beings who are strong and rich communities. 


Similarly we find different types of pestiferous and paradoxical 
laws and similar is the condition of law and justice in Christian laws. 


The author justifies the role of Upanisads and Vedas where one 
can find true justice and equity.—D.D.K. 


IX—LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 


193. Balasubrahmanyam, M.D. :—Panini 3 4.10. 
PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981,.pp. 57-61. 


Three Vedic words namely ‘“‘prayai, rohisyat and avyathlgyai” are 
nipatana-s, denoting the infinitival sense (tumorthe recurring from 
Astadhyayi 3, 4,9 into 10) in the Sacred Literature (chandasi), accord- 
ing to the famous grammarian Panini. But the Paniniyas i.e., the 
followers of Panini have found it convenient to derive them from the 
process : 


pravV/ya+kai =  prayai ‘to gO” 
Vruh+igyat =  rohisyai ‘to ascend’; and 
avV/ vyath=isyai = avyathisyai ‘not to feel pain’ 


and the nipatana word is made by means of kai (a krt suffix) as 
suggested by the Kasika ad A 3, 4, 10 as follows : “‘pra-parvasya yateh 
Kai-pratyayel”’. The need for treating the krt-pratyaya (kai) as a 
nipatona arises here, because this suffix has not been enumerated in the 
list of the fifteen infinitival bound morphemes taught in A 3, 4,9. The 
exponent k causes the elision of the final 4 of the root before the suffix 
kai though the force of A 6, 4, 64. Coasequently prayai will have to 
be constructed in accordance with the step 2 Pra VAA-Kdi ne. cece 
kai by nipatane (A 3, 4, 10). Thus prayai is an oxytonic infinitive in 
Panini’s system of accentuation. 


The other two nipatanas-rohisyai and avyathisyai are formed with 
isyai according to the Kasik@ Thus the problem posed by the three: 
words furnishes us with the following criteria governing the appli- 
cability of A 3, 4, 10 to Vedic facts. 


1. Panini draws the oxytonic prayaé from RV., which is taught 
as a nipatanu owing to the exclusion of kai in the list of 
infinitival suffixes enumerated by P. in A 3, 4, 9. 


2. The barytonic avyathisyai could be justified in the light of 
A 6, 2, 2 while the barytonic accentuation of rohisyaf may be 
explained in the light of P’s tool of nipatana. The characte- 
ristic omission of~-‘isyai’ in A 3, 4, 9 provides the ground for 
treating these Vedic infinitives as nipatana words and 
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3. The nipdrana may be regarded as one of the potent tools 
utilised by Panini for explaining some of the anomalous 
Vedisms.— D.D.K. 


194. Bharadwaj, O.P. :—More on Plaksa Prasravana. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 249-251. 


Refers to the literary information given in Diamond Jubilee 
Volume of ABORT : ~ 


(1) ‘Plakga Prasravana’ originally is the region where Vedie river 
Sarasvatt originated at the time of the composition of the Brahmanas, 
later spots of Plaksa (the holy fig tree) or an ant-hill. (2) The region 
measured as a journey of 40 days on horse-back from the spot where 
Sarasvati disappeared in Rajputana. (3) On way to the heaven abode 
mount Metu and (4) Sarasvati in ‘Plaksa Prasravana’ region is not 
fit for holy bath. _ 


Here, the author takes into account the linguistic evolution of 
the word Pr@sravana comparing it with Pushto—the descendant of 
Avesta, Arabie and Persian, terming the region as Pachhada located in 
the northern portion of the district Nahan ia Himachal Pradesh. 
Compares linguistically piaksa with palas>valasa> lavas: > lavasa. 


Refers to Sirmur Gazetteer and also takes up the account of 


Ghaggar river as a source of Sarasvati—explaining how the water was 
considered injurious for health. 


Concludes with a word that Plaksa Prasravana can be identified 
with Lawasa Pacchad and Sarasvati was a huge perennial river arising 
in the higher ITimalayas and changed its course after Rgvcdic age due 
to seismic-tectonic upheaval in the region.—N.K.S. 


195. Bhate, S.:—The Place of P. 1.2.22 and P. 7.2.51 in the Astadhyayt. 
ABORT, LXIII, Pts. 1-4. 1982, pp. 227-232. 


Discusses the rules P. 1.2.22 pitiah ktva ca prescribing that the 
suffix ktv@, kta and ktavatu added to the root pa N are regarded 
as not having anuhbindha K when they occur alongwith the augment iT. 
As a result guna is effected and the forms pavitva pavitah etc. are 
derived. Takes support from Mahabhasya in its support. Suggests 
that Varttikakara succeeding in avoiding the undesirable forms by 
allowing the anuvrtti of anyatarasyam na kit and discarding the anuvyrtti 
of set. Clarifies this through two rules. Adds that the three vartrikas 
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dealing with the problem of interpreting P. 1.2.22 show that the first 
two varttikas did not find P. 7.2.51 in the text received by him. 


To Katyayana, the rule means that the suffixes kty@, kta etc., 


added to the root pa are optionally regarded as not having anubandha K 
in them. 


According to Bharadvaj the rule means that the suffixes kta, 
ktva, etc. added to the root pa are obligatorily regarded as not having 
anubandha K when they occur alongwith the augment i7. Concludes 
with the remarks that both P. 1.2.22 and P.7.251 probably did not 
exist in the original text of Ast@dhyayi.—N.K.S. 


196. Bhattacharya, B. : - On the Sanskrit Restoration of Purnacandra’s 
Dh@tu-Patha from Tibetan Version. 


JASB, LIY-LTII, 1977-78, pp. 88-91. 


Parnacandra’s Dhatupatha professes to belong to the Candragomin 
system of Sanskrit grammar. This text has survived in its Tibetan 
translation published scveral times in the different editions of the 
Bstan-Hgyur. The purport of the present research paper is to give 
an idea of this less known Dhatupatha. The existing Tibetan trans- 
lation of Parnacandra’s Dhatupatha is a revised and abbreviated 
version of its elaborate original. The translators have chosen only the 
essential roots and prepared a useful register of Sanskrit roots along 
with their meanings. The register starts with bhii-sutt@yam of the bhauv- 
Gdika group and ends in mis samparke of the caur-Gdika class. Many 
Toots have been omitted from the list. New meanings have been 
attached to some roots. But the kandvadi group has been left out- 
entirely. When restored to Sanskrit the full text will record many 
hitherto unknown data of Sanskrit roots and their meanings and 
Open Mewer meanings of comparative and historical research in 
the Sanskrit and Dhatupathas of the varied systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar. P.G. 


197. Bhide, V.V. :—The Concept of the Sentence and the Sentence 
Meaning According to the Pirva-Mimams@. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 137-142. 


Jaimin! composed the siitras and established different rules for the 
Proper understafiding of the passage. The pUrva-Mimarhsi (also called 
Vakyasastra) proved the eternity of words and their eternal relation 
with their meanings and discussed the concept of a sentence. While 
pointing out the distinction between the grammar and the PM. 
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Kumirila uses the term KAvydnuédasana (sentence-instruction) for the 
PM System as against Sabdanugdsana (word-instruction) which stands 
for grammar. According to him the grammar has not discussed the 
theory of a Sentence, but discussed only the formation of meaningful 
Words. But the sentence, according to PM, isa group of meaningful 
Words and it is over and above the words. The Vakya ie., a sentence 
is defined by many writers in different contexts, for example : — 


Jaimini in a siitra defines as : So long asa single purpose is 
Saved by a number of words, they form one single unit called a 
Sentence. Commenting on this sitra $abara gives the clear definition 
of @ sentence as : a sentence is a group of (meaningful) words convey- 
ing a single meaning. At another place he explains : where all the 
words, combinedly yield one single meaning, they form a 
Sentence. Parthasarthi defines the sentence ‘‘the sentence is a coll- 
ection of words which states one qualified meaning consisting of 
Concepts brought into a harmonious relation with one another. The 
Sentence cannot be without meaning’’. The piirvapaksa and siddhanta 
have also been discussed. According to Jha, in every sentence, each 
Of the component words directly denotes its own meaning in the 
8eneral form and indirectly indicates it as related to the meaning of 
the other words. To arrive at a definite meaning of the sentence two 
important theories of verbal expression of connotation known as 
Abhihitanvaya and Anvitabhidhina have been sponsored by the 
Mimiarhsakas.— D.D.K : 


198. Bollee, W.B, : Notes on Middle Indo-Aryan Vocabulary I. 
JOIB, XXXI, No. 3, 1982, pp. 244-254. 


‘In this Paper some Ardhamagadhi words have been discussed in 
detail such as—a-padinna, avangurai, dya-danda, keyana, caraga, tain, 
Pudho-siya, Samviya and s@ni-pavéra. Author has spotted some authen- 
tical references from Agamas, Pali texts, etc. and has suggested their 
Corresponding meanings. —M.R.G. 


199. Brockington, J.L. :—The Syntax of the Ramayana. 
JOIB, XXXI, No. 4, 1982, pp. 340-354. 


It presents a brief survey of the sentence construction of the 
Ramayana with particular reference to Ayodhya and Aranyakandas. 
He has discussed some grammatical formations e.g., relative clauses, 
relative Pronouns, adverbs, conjuctions, interrogative Pronouns, 
interrogative adjectives, syntax of particles, verbal periphrases, 
geminated words(amredita) etc. He concludes the article with the 
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remarks that general picture of the syntax of the Ramayana is quite 
clear. The relative system is basically simple, the indefinite use of 
the double relative is quite frequent, the poem bristles with common 
use of anaphora, participles, parataxis or syntaxis etc 


Finally, he adjudicates with the remarks that ‘‘the earlier portions 
of the Ramayana were writter in a very simple, straightforward style 


but complex constructions are more frequent in later parts of the 
text.’"—D.D.K. 


200. Christol, Alain: —Les Edits Grecs D' ASoka : Etude Linguistique 


(Greek Edicts of Asoka—Linguistic Study), 
(French). 


JA, CCLXXI, Nos. 1-2, 1983, pp. 25-42. 


This paper deals with the Greek translation of Agoka’s RE XII 
(K and L); it studies, first, some difficult words in the Indian text : 
meaning of tatra tatra, tehi (‘by them’ or ‘to them’), Sar la (usually 
understood as Skt. s@ra ‘essence’ but, as ‘mutual knowledge’ by 
KR. Norman). Secondly, it tries to improve the translation of the 
Greek text : iva does not mean ‘in order that’ but, as in NT, has a 
jussive meaning ‘(tell) : let them become’, does not represent 
‘persist?’ but “improve’’, then closer to the Indian compound 
sala-vcdhi ‘increase of s’. Some other words are also studied. 


The last part compares the two languages and tries to state what 


help can afford the Greek translation to a better ucderstanding of the 
Indian text.—Author. 


201. Dange, S.A. :—Sphota—A Reappraisal. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 69-78. 


. Sphota is an important aspect, propounded by the grammarians, 
indicating the interrelation between a word and its meaning, or the 
Process of cognition of expressed speech. But the concept of sphota 
is not the same with Patafijali and the later grammarians. Bhartrhari 
does not consider the importance of individual letters or words for 
cognition, while the later grammarians give various aspects of sphota 
including the varnasphota, Pataijali believes in the sphota of a letter, 
though to him individual letters in a word do not have the meaning. 
To explain this he gives the example of a chariot and its parts with 
the remarks that the parts do not get associated with the speed, which 
is the characteristics of the chariot. However, he takes the single- 
letter suffixes as conveying meaning, and says that the cognition of a 
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word is along with the suffix. The varnasphota of the later grammarians 
also has the same procedure, but it is open to fault like vritidvayayi- 
rodha, as in it the meaning of the term varna has a shift (i) any letter 
and (ii) a letter having a morphenic status. To overcome this 
difficulty Bhartrhari never admitted any sphota other than that of the 
Sentence, calling it akhandavakyasphota. The Mimamsakas, and 
Naiyayikas have also given their own views on sphota. The final 
position is as under :-— 


Where there is cognition from a straightforward simple expression 
in a spoken language (either prior to expression or in the dormant 
State) sphota is not necessary. The Principle of apiirya is sufficient. 
But, when an expression is desired to give congnition different from 
that of the words in it, we enter the realm of laksana or vyafijana 
or dhvani which are only aspects of apirva. The Alathkarikas, like 
Bhamaha do not accept sphota, and term it ‘sky flower’. Thus for 
plain and unbeguiled cognition the Sequence of letters and words oes 
the natural process of adding up to the final cognition with the satiskGra 
on the mental process is Sufficient. And itis not necessary to accept 
an added power of sphota, which has been a problem even with the 
gramMarians.—D.D.K. 


202. Deysthali, G.v. :—Panini's Karaka—Theory. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 47-56. 


Language is used to express the things and events in the world, not 
as they actually stand, but as they are actually seen, felt or experienced 
by us. It is subjective Phenomenon, as can be scen from our daily 
experience, that we actually get as many versions of an actual event 
asthe persons speaking about it. One and the same fact can be 
expressed in widely varying versions by the same person under different 
Conditions, or by different persons observing it simultaneously or 
other. This can very well be seen from the variety of ways in which 
one and the same fact is found expressed in a language. 


The phenomena described and illustrated so for is referred to as- 
Karaka in Pagini’s system, Karaka literally means one who does, who 
accomplishes an act. Panini has made it clear that Karaka is a gene- 
ral name given to several things together on the basis of some general a: 
characteristic enjoyed by them all, the characteristic of leading to the” 
accomplishment of something. All this has been introduced by Panini 
as cpadana, sampradana, karana, adhikarana, karman, and finally kartr 
is that K. which is self-dependent, All this matter has been elabora- 
tely discussed in this Ppaper.—D.D.K. 
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203. Dhadhale, M.G. :—Mimams&@ and Vyakarana on Multiple Mean- 
ing (Esp. Synonymity). 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 57-68. 


The monosemy in the language requires a word to have only one 

meaning and the meaning to have only one sound-symbol to express 
it. When this one-to-one relation is violated it gives rise to the two 
categories of multiple meaning viz synonymy and homonymy. The 
Paper secks to discuss synonymy from the point of view Mimarhsa 
and Vyakarana Synonymy can be viewed as belonging to different 
structural levels such as word-synonymy, sentence-synonymy, implica- 
tional synonymy, etc. Synonymity has been a major topic of western 
analytical philosophy since the last fifty years or so. The general 
trend is to consider (esp word-synonymy) in a natural language only 
to be linguistic myth. Synonymity has been employed to explain 
analytical character of sentences but it is also complained that 
it requires as muck clarification ag the very idea of analyticity 
which is supposed to explain. According to the Mimarthsa system, 
the relationship between a word and its meaning is natural and 
eternal. It is not conventional and every word should have only 
one sense to be expressed and vice-versa. This excludes the 
possibility of many words having the same sense i.e., synonymous. 
Jaimini has clearly stated in his aphorism that it is improper to 
assume many words expressing the same sense. Views of different 
doyens of Mimarhsa have been discussed. “ Similarly the doctrine of 
sphota and its bearing on synonymy and other topic in this respect 
have discussed in this monograph.-——D.D.K. 


204. Garge, D.V. :—On the Meaning of Vidhi with Reference to 
Mandanamisra’s Vidhiviveka. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 149-154. 


According to the first stra of Jaimini, the central element in the 
Veda is the collection of injunction (vidhis). Mandanamiéra’s Vidhi- 
viveka is, as the title indicates, an exposition of the meaning 
of the optative suffix (vidhi-lit). In the opening Karika, he says 
the knowledge of the Veda which enables a man to achieve the 
goal of life (purusartha), wholly depends on the correct interpretation 
of the injunctive passages in the Veda. Acvording to the Mimarhsakas, 
the optative (injunctive) form 1ajeta is divided into the root yaj and the 
suffix ta. This suffix ta, in turn, contains two elements. One 
expresses general verbality, the other optativeness. Both these 
elements in the ending ta express bhdvand, i.e. the efficient force. The 
bhavand expressed by the optative suffix (Jin) which is the principal 
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part of the word ycjeta; the root ycj being regarded as subordinate to 
it. Since there are two elements of the suffix ta and both express 
bhavand, it follows that there are two bhavands. The optative eleeay 
expresses Sdbdi bh&vena or pravartand and the general verbality ans 
bhavan@. The Grthi bhavanad is subordinate to the sabdi bhavena 
because it is the sabdi bhavana expressed by the suffix Ji# which 
Prompts the performance of the action indicated. Thus, ycjeta Soe 
he shall bring into being something by a sacrifice. The Sabdi bhdvcna 
is so called because it resides in and is based upon nothing but non- 
human word (cpcuruseya-Sabda) of the Veda. 


Different teachers of Mimarsa undertook to explain precisely ne 
exact import of each of the two bhaven@s. | Mandanamisra in ne 
Vidhiviveka expounds the meaning of the optative suffix, that is, 
the Sabdi bhavand in the bhavandviveka he deals with the nature and 
Scope of the Grthi bhavand. .D.K. 


205. Gune, J. : ~The Meaning of Lih—According to the Nyadya and the 


Vyakarana Schools. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 155-168, 


Panini has given six Meanings as conditions for introducing Jin. 
These are: 1. yidhi (injunction), 2. nimantrcna (invitation), 
3. Gmantrana (permission), 4. adhista (respectful command), 
3. samprasna (inquiry or deliberation), 6. prarthand@ (request). 
According to grammarians like Kaundabhatta, it is possible to reduce 
the first four of these meanings to one, namely, pravartend (instigation). 
Nagesha Suggests prdrthand to be included under pravartcna. Instead 
of saying just Pravartanayam lin why does Panini say as he does inp. 33. 
161. Two reasons are offered: 1. In order to allow a clear grasping 
of the detailed meaning or 2. In order to expatiate on the basic 
meaning. Siddhantakaumudi also bas accepted that it is better to say 
that lin should be mtroduced to express the meaning pravartana, and 


that the separate mention of the four meanings is just for the sake of 
expansion, 


There is a great deal of controversy about the meaning of Jit among 
the various schoo!s of Indian philosophy. In this paper the author 
has discussed only whit the Naiyadyikas and the grammarians have to say 
abou t this. The Naiyay aikas used the word vidhi. Thus Jagadiga clearly 
States that vidhi is the meaning of Jif. This vidhi is then defined as the 
object of a Cognition, which causes a desire to do, which in turn 
instigates one to Perform an action. There are three such properties : 
1. krtisadhyatva (feasibility), 2. istas@dhanatva (ihe property of 
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being a means to something desired) and 3. helayadanist@nanubandhitva 
(the property of not entailing a greatly undesired result). The dharmin 
of these properties is an action such as pake, yage, etc. The author 
of Nydya Muktavali agrees with this interpretation. Views of other 
scholars have been indicated. 


Historical development of this mood in the Indo-European family 
languages, Greek, Latin, Indo-Iranian, Germanic. etc. have beem 
discussed in the monograph.—D.D.K. 


206 Laddu, S.D. :—The Concept of Vakya—According to Katyayan@ 
e and Patciijali. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 223-228. 


Among the various branches of learning in Sanskrit grammét: 
the discussion on the concept of v@kyu goes back to the Triad of Sages- 
Panini makes use of the term va@kya in his siitras three times, but be 
is no where explicit about what according to him constituted its real 
nature. Even on Patafijali’s information, the first clear cut definition 
of a sentence comes through the varttikas of Katyayana, which are 10 
general upheld by Patafijali. Katyayana gives his first definition of a 
sentence (vékya) as follows: 


A finite verb, together with the indeclinable(s), operator(s) of 
action and qualifying words makes a sentence. A later Varttikakara 
has revised this as 4khyd:am Suvisescnam, for the auxiliaries that 
are fisted all are its modifications in some form and nothing more. 
Katyayana gives a second definition of a sentence as: “What contains 
a single finite verb is called a sentence.’? A brief record of observa" 
tions from Katyayana and Patafijali proves almost conclusively that 
both these Munis of Sanskrit grammar opined - 


1. That one sentence can contain in only one finite verb, 


2. and that it may besides contain other elements in modification 
of that verb, such as operator(s) of action and the qualifying 


expressions of the verb and/or the operator(s).—D.D.K. 
207. Mahavir :~Concept of Sabda in Panini. 
ViJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 58-62. 
Sabda has anticipated much debate and dispute in Indian 


Philosophy. Grammarian philosophers have treated it differently. 
Pinin:, in the Astadhyayi (Ast.), usesthe term Sabda—compounded or 
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Otherwise —in twelve Sutras. It is established : (1) That Panini regards 
as Sabda all the various grade of linguistic utterances starting from 
Phonemes upto the sentence. Hence his exhaustive treatment of the 
Sradual aspects of sabda is in Ast. (Sabdanus@sanam). (2) That 
Sentence (vakya) is the ultimate Szbda which is the final aim of 
Paninian Sabddnusasanam. The interpretation of Sabda as mere word 
(pada) by later grammarians is wrong, the Jater being merely a 
Srade of Sabda in Panini Panini is a sentence-grammarian rather 
than a word-grammarian merely. (3) That the tradition and the modern 
Pedagogical system of Paninian grammar confined only to word- 
derivation strongly needs a re-appraisal and re-orientation to remove 
the distortion and misinterpretation of the Ast.—S.M.M. 


208. Mahendale, M.A. :-~ On Panini 1.3.41. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 225-226. 


Discusses Panini’s 1.3.41, i.e. the root kram with the prefix vi 
takes Atmanepcda terminations if the meaning padaviharcna is to be 
conveyed. Enters into a discussion on the word padaviharana. Pataiijali 
does not comment on this sara. Also checks up the interpretation 
Siven in Kasikd. On the basis of the evidence given in the paper it is 
Stated that the expression padaviharcna in the PaninisUtra refers to his 
Peculiar method of recitation. If the hotr priest recites the stanza by 
Separating its quarters (padas) one would say hota vikramate. Pada- 


viharana refers to ‘placing of a step’ and not to the separation of 
Padas. —N.K.S. 


209. Nath, Mrinal Kanti :—A Note on Sanskrit Kulata (Panini 6.1.94). 
VIS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 63-66. 


The Sanskrit word kulata is accepted as an irregular formation 
according to sandhi rules. This word is considered to be derived from 
kula+-ata, which gives kulata, instead of the expected form kulata. The 
Paper attempts to show that this form cannot be the result of irregular 
formation in sandhi—and has no relation with the root af. The word 
may have its origin in Old Indo-Aryan-ku-latd@. The line of semantic 
development on the hypothetical basis is as follows :—‘a bad woman’, 
“an unchaste woman’, ‘a wayword wife’, ‘a prostitute’, and a ‘hartoi?. 
Above contention has been solved by the evidences drawn from Old- 
Indo-Aryan, New-Indo-Aryan and Indo-European languages.—U.R.G. 


210. Pathak, V.S. :~Ahata : A Semantic Study. 
INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 97-107. 


The word Ghata occupies an important place in numismatic termi- 
nology. The author has discussed the semantics and the morphology 
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of this word in some detail. It has its origin in the root vhan—to kill, 
to smite, to beat and hata denotes punch-marked coins as rijpas 
(symbols) are beaten into them. Inthe K@six.@ and the Vinayapitaka 
it denotes a similar sense. The root Vhan of which Gata is the past 
participle is traced to the Indo-European ‘gwhen’. The phoneme ‘gwh’ 
is labio-velar and sonant aspirate of Indo-European, which changed in 
the various Indo-European Janguages. In Slavonic and Iranian, the 
aspiration is lost, in Greck it is changed into the corresponding surd 
aspirate, and in Latin into a fricative. In Sanskrit it is weakened into 
4. Following this phonetic law, ‘gwhea’ is found in Greek as ‘thenei’, 
Latin ‘fendere’, Sanskrit han, Avesta Old Persian ‘Jan’, ‘gan’, Modern 
Persian ‘gan’, Armenian ‘ganem’, Lithuanian ‘ginti’ etc., all in the sense 
of killing or striking. Ogwhen, IE, is transformed into Greek ‘euthenes’ 
(blooms), Armenian ‘yogn’ (lot, whole), Lithuanian ‘gana’ (sufficient), 
Church) Slavonic ‘goneti’ (renders sufficjent), and Old Persian ‘ajaniya’ 
(moulded). In Modern Persian “agnish’ (stuffing), ‘agnah’ (stuffing of 
wool or lining), ‘ag-nidan’ (to stuff) arestill current. The word Ghanas 
Occurs in Rgveda and Atharvaveda also. 


The Vedic word Ghata in the Ast@dhyayi means ‘moulded’, this is 
the meaning which was current in the Achemenian empire in the 
Western Frontier of India and the Eastern Frontier of Achemenian 
empire, which flourished in 5th or 6th century B.C. 


Derivates of @ +/han occur in Brahmanas also. Thus various 
meanings of this root have been discussed from the pre-historic time to 
the modern times.~D.D.K. 


211. Raja, K.K. :—The Role of Tatparya in Understanding Sentence- 
Meaning. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 95-100. 


The term t@tparya refers to the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by an utterance, and can be viewed as the meaning intended by the 
speaker or as the purport of the utterance. The meaning of a sentence 
can be considered from two distinct Stand-points, from the point of 
view of the speaker and from the point of view of the listener. The 
general western approach has been from the speaker’s point of view, 
while the Indian approach has been mainly from the listener’s point 
of view. In 4 normal situation there can be five different aspects of 
the meaning of an utterance: 1. What is in the mind of the speaker 
who makes the utterance ? 2. What the speaker wants the listener to 
understand. 3. What actually the utterance conveys. 4. What the 
listener understands as the Meaning of the utterance. 5. What is in 
the mind of the listener on hearing the utterance. 
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According to Kumarila,tatparya works as a general motivating 
force to help in correlating the word-meanings and forming the 
sentence-meaning. T@tparya is the intention or the desire of the 
speakers according to the Naiyayikas. According to the Mimamsakas, 
it is the purport of the sentence. This Tatparya is all comprehensive, 
but not all powerful and absolute. Normally it can not change the 
Sakti or the primary meaning of a word. According to the Mimathsakas, 
the Sakti or the relation between a word and its meaning is autpattika, 
innate or permanent; aecording to the Naiyayikas, this Sakti is conven- 
tional or samketika, but permanent being based on the will or icch@ of 


God in the case of ordinary words and of the authors in the case of 
technical terms etc. 


According to rhetoricians there are three functions of a word 
abhidhd@, lakgana and tatparya. Tdatparya was accepted for the first time 
by Abhinavagupta in his Locana. He followed Jayanta in this respect. 
Later Alathkarikas took itasa general view accepted by Dhvanikara 
himself. Thus Ruyyaka says that Dhvanikara accepted vyaiijana as the 
fourth vydpara distinct from abhidhd, laksana and tatparya. The Bhattas 
have definitely stated that they accept only laksand and not t@tparya 


to explain the emergence of the sentence meaning from the word- 
meaning.—D.D.K. 


212. Shastri, K.D.: On the Meaning of the Root Jia. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 39-46. 


Most of the roots express two-fold meanings, action or effort 
(vy@para) and the result or fruit (phala) for which the action is 
desired. Commentators of Sanskrit grammar are of the opinion that 
in the root j#@ the cognition (jfidna) is the fruit, and the process 
leading to the emergence of cognition is action. This pfocess is said to 
be the contact of the self and the mind. As Nageéa observes, the self 
is the thinking faculty (antah karana) and the mind is the mode (vrtti) 


of that faculty. Here if we accept cognition and its process as fruit 


and action respectively in the meaning of the root jfia@, the root would 
be intransitive because both the fruit (cognition) and the concerned 
action inhere in the self same locus, i.e., the agent or knower. This is 
obviously not the correct position as the root Jia is transitive and not 
intransitive. In order to resolve this problem, it has been suggested 
that the question of common locus should not be decided only through 
the relation of inherence. The Cognition and the concerned process 
have, ne doubt the common locus but only through the relation of 
inherence. If we accept the relation of objectivity also then through 


relation the fruit (cognition) would exist in the object and not in the 
agent. 
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Through these two different relations, objectivity and inherence. 
the fruit and the action of this root will have different loci and 
then the transitive nature of j74 would be justified. These specific 
types of relations must be admitted otherwise, everything will] 
have common locus with everything if only temporal relation js 
taken into consideration. Thus result will be that no root would 
be a case of transitive and thus the above definition will prove 
to be wrong. Shastri has quoted different eminent grammarian for and 
against this interpretation. Finally this monograph concludes with 
the remarks that we may accept cognition (jfiana) as the fruit (phala), 
not the avaranabhatiga or visayata, and the contact of the self and the 
mind as the action or effort (vyGpara) as the meaning of the root 
jfia.—D.D.K. 


213. Srivastava, S.C. :—J tgrdhatoh Striyam Bhavearthe Ktinoapanini- 
yatvam (Which Stem has been Used in the 
Root Jagr). (Sanskrit). 


KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 53-54. 


In order to obviate confusion, let us first make it clear that Pagini 
has applied different types of stems for different roots. The present 
debate is on VJagr (to rise) as to which stem has been used and which 
word has been formulated. Viagr with Iyud becomes Ja@garanam. f 
we used ghanj-stem then it forms Jagarch. Hence jagaranam and 
Jagarah are the two right words according to Panini’s grammar. 


Tn femine gender Vijdgr in bhavarthe ‘8, stem makes : 


Viagr + § + tap = jagarya and 
Vidgr + a + tap = jagara, 


But some scholars apply V/jagrt+ktin=Jagarti. To Justify this 
formation a learned scholar Mukut, in his commentary on Amarakosa 
remarks ktini Jagartiapi ete., and this formation has been approved 
by a grammarian named Subhuti. On the analogy of this commentary 
Some modern scholars also consider it an appropriate formation, but 
this is a misnomer as declared by the author of this article.— D.D.K, 


214. Trikha, Raj Kumari :—An Approach to the Crude Meaning of 
the Word Sukra. 


JOIB, XXXII, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 18-20. 


Sanskrit dictionaries give various meanings of the word Sukra, i.e., 
the planet Venus, Sukracarya, Jyestha month, Agni Semen, seed, 
essence, Poetry, an eye disease, bright, white, pure, a kind of liquid and 
& Poet. ; 
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In the Vedic period, majority of meanings of Sukra have common 
underlying idea of purity. So, Sukra came to mean pure; and pure 
Soma liquid, as well as purifier-Agni, the Sun and the mental purifier 
Satya. 


The pure things shine as well. The white colour is symbol of 
purity. The planet Venus is personified as white-coloured. Thus 
Sukra meant pure, bright, white and the planet Venus. 


The purifiers are hot as well. Thus in the next stage of Semantic 
development, the word came to mean various hot things. Firstly heat 
within the body, its essence the semen was called Sukra. It is seed of. 
a little being (birth of a child). So Sukra meant seed and rebirth (in 
Mundakopanisad), Later Sukra started to be related to intellectual, 
persuits and personalities i.e., poetry, the intelligent politician 
Sukracirya and another scholar Brhaspati. Thus, the crude meaning 
appears to be connected with purity. Later on, it had a vast semantic 
change and the word came to mean various objects. Lastly, the 
semantic change has been presented in a table form.—Author. 


215. Upadhyaya, V.: On the Meaning of Vidhi-Lin. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 169-174. 


Mandanamiéra’s Vidhiviveka is an exposition of the Vidhyartha. 
It refutes the view of the Bhattas and Prabhikaras on Vidhyartha (the 
import of the Vidhi-lit) and accepts istasadhanatya as the chief import of 
Vidhi and elucidates it. He discusses such topics as the existence of 
Sarvajfia I8vara and the theory of Apirva. He condemns the view of 
Prabhakara that Karya or Apiirva is the meaning of optative suffixes. 
In the third section entitled Vidhinirnaya, Parthasarthi Misra discusses 
the nature of Vidhi or Vedic injunction expressed by the suffix /it when 
added to such roots as Yaj, hu and the rest. Mandanamisra discussed 
this point elaborately in his Vidhiviveka where he supported Kumarila’s 
view on the subject. He also rejected the theory of Prabhakara who, 
following the ancient Mimathsakas Bhartrmitra etc., had maintained 
that by the suffix Jit in the Vedas, niyoga or aptirva is 
Meant. --D.D.K. 


216. Varma, K.C. :—Date of Panini. 
VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 29-57. 
There has been a great deal of controversy among the scholars 


about the date of Panini. Actually there is no agreement among them 
on this issue. Yudhisthira Mimatbsaka clings, obstinately, to 2900-B.C. 
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Majority of western scholars assign him to the 4th century B.C. 
while a number of Indian scholars place him in the Sth century B.C. 


The article concludes with the remarks that Papini did not live 
later than 1100-1000 B.C. The author is of the opinion that there are 
two main hurdles which are against fixing Papini’s date higher than 
500 B.C. These two hurdles are the mention of Yavana (Astadhyayi 
4-1-49) and Parsu (Astadhyayi 5-3-117). First of all, the author has 
Fefuted all the arguments for putting him not higher than Sth century 
B.C. With the help of evidences from Kalpasiitras, Vedanga-Jyorisa, 
Grhya-sitras, Mahibharata, Maitri-Upanisad, Paticasiddhantika, Brhat 
Samhita etc., he has placed Panini in 1100-1000 B.C. Original 
Passages have been cited in the Appendix.—U.R.G. 


217, Varma, S.K. :—Sentence-Meaning According to Bhartrhari. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 17-38. 


The Indian grammarians had developed an advanced set of theories 
on Sentence-meaning, even before the Egyptian and Greek scholars 
Started Considering the Primary problems in that respect. In this 
Tegard morphological and Semantic aspects were taken into account by 
the gtammarians, the Philosophers, the Poetic critics, the theologists 
and linguists. Being equally well versed in theology, philosophy and 
grammar, and also because of being a well renowned poet himself, 
Bhartrhari was wel] Conversant with all these theories, and was Tecog- 
nised as an authority in this Tegard. In his immortal work Vakya- 
padiya, he has furnished divergent views in this regard as those of 
Vedicists, Mimathsakas, Naiyayikas, Bauddhas, Poetic Critics, Etymo- 
logists, as well as those of different schools of Indian gtammarians. 
Thus he is indebted to his forerunners as he has given a Quintessence of 
their work which is » beacon light even for the theoretical linguists of 
today, who have all the mechanical advancement at their command. A 
resume of other schools, furnished in this Paper, is as under : ~ 


2. Pratisakhyas : Intent is the basic unit of speech : The words origi- 
nate from the statement. 3, Brahmanica] view: A statement is a 
semantic unit, still the meanings of the individual words employed 
therein also have the own individual identity. 4. Grammar and 
Etymology : The word and its Meaning are integrally one and insepa- 
rable anda meaning becomes 4pparent only when that word is used in 
a context. 5. Panini: Though the words in their ‘lexeme’ form are 
integrally one with its denoted meaning, still they become usable only 
in a context is as Sentence in its pronounced form. 6, Audumbarayana’s 
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theory of Sphota. 7. Syntactic theory of Mimarhsa. 


8. Katyayana 
and Patafijali. 


The sentence is based on one action-word alone. 
Finally Bhartrhari gives a resume of eight different theories about the 
Sentence and its meaning: three of them declare sentence and its 
meaning as an indivisible unit, while the rest of the five recognise the 
role of the constituents, in making a sentence and thereby in the process 
of self-expression He explains Sphofa and Artha as two associated 
Phenomena of the same factor, the former Tepresenting the wholesome 
integrated unit of “‘perception’’, while the latter represents the 
dilatory sense involved in ‘Knowledge’ which is based on the details 
of the same wholesome reality. - D.D.K, 


X-LITERATURE AND RHETORICS 


218. Athavale, R.B. : —Prayoga-Vijiana of Kalidasa. 
__ JASB, LII-LIIL, 1977-78, pp. 17-24. 


Kalidasa surpassed all other distinguished dramatists in his 
almost perfect mastery of Prayoga-Vijiiana, the first essential requisite 
of which is the art of creating scenes and situations that delightfully 
attach the eyes and ears of the enlightened audience. K4lidasa’s 
mastery over the stage has been illustrated here by the scene of three 
maidens belonging to the hermitage of Kanva and watering the trees 
in the garden, the arrival of Dusyanta who is charmed with the lovely 
face of Sakuntald and who imagines the bee-hovering round Sakuntali’s 
face as his rival in his amorous dalliances with Sakuntala. The learned 
author of this paper shows that the bee-incident of Bhdsa in the 
Svapnavasavadatta is in clear contrast with that of Kalidasa who creates 
in the mind of spectators the sentiment of love while Bhdsa creates 
the emotion of Jaughter in their minds. Another example contrast in 
the art of stage effect is that of the scene of dancing of the heroine 
Malavika before an elite audience, chief of whom was the hero, 
Agnimitra on one hand, and that of scene of bringing the hero and the 
heroine together in a musical concert arranged in the temple of the 
God of love in the Mrcchakatika. However the poet Sidraka has sim- 
ply referred tothe concert in Passing and he was not as adept as 
Kalidasa in the art of sceniceffect. Similar examples from the 
Uttararamacarita and Malatimadhava of Bhavabhiti and the Mudrdrak- 
sasa of ViSakhadatta have been given. Finally it has been concluded 
that the dramas of Kalidasa are admired by the audience because these 
Contain scenes full of love affairs that highlight Sragara rasa in all its 
phases.—P.G. 


219. Bai, E.R. Rama :—Uttaracampi or Uttararamacaritacampi o 
Venkatadhvarin—A Brief Analysis. 


AORM, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 1-8. 


Uttaracampit or Uttararamacaritacampit is one of the less known 
Campi of Venkatadhvarin. Though there are about twenty three 
manuscripts available in various libraries of Southern India but this 
analysis is based on the Granthamala edition from Bombay. 


—— 
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The story of the Campi is mainly based on the Uttararamaycna 
of Valmiki. Agastya, asked by Rama, narrates about the birth of 
Ravana and other demons as well as the source of their enormous 
powers. Thus, story is interesting but not purely related to Rama. 
Narrating the story in an ornate and dignified literary style the poet has 
shown his erudition in the Sastras like Nyaya, Mimamsa, Vyakarana, 
Yoga and Advaita, philosophy etc. hence according to Sanskrit poetics 
his language has Oja and Prasada gunas. 


To ornate his poetry he has used both kinds of figures of speech 
pertaining to sound and sense very beautifully. His favourite figures 
of speech are Slesa, Yamaka, Anuprasa, Upama, Utpreksa and Virodha- 
bhasa which are used by him with a poetic genius to make the descrip- 
tion realistic and telling. 


The Campu is to be critically edited comparing with all the avail- 
able (about 24) manuscripts and deserves a detailed analytical treatment 
at the hands of scholars..—K.C.V. 


220. Betai, Ramesh :—Sanskrit Natyasastra ma Abhinaya Vicara 


(The Analysis of Abhinaya in the-Natyasdstra). 
(Gujarati). 


Vid., CXVI, 1982, pp. 20-34. 


All the authors on dramaturgy have accepted four kinds of dra- 
matic representation (abhinaya). Bharata has elaborated about these 
actions. Dealing with bodily action (angika) he has described the 
parts (<figa) and sub-parts (upariga) of the body, by the action of 
which the meaning and the feelings of the Poet can be expressed, 


Expression by speech (Vacika abhinaya) is also very significant in 
adrama. Bharata says that speech is the main body of the drama, as 
the other three kinds of action (bodily, dress and decoration etc.) 
convey only the meaning of poet's sentences while the expression by 
speech conveys the whole feelings. 


Ahdrya (dress and decoration) is told as the ornament of - 
drama. 


SGttvika abhincya is fully endowed with the other three kinds of 
actions of body, speech and dress etc., hence it is the most important 
in the whole drama. To show the horripilation (romdiica), trembling 
(kampana), perspiration (swedena), broken articulation (swarabhanga), 
change of complexion (vivarna), flow of tears (aSrupralaya) ete. have 
much significance in dramatic art. 
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Describing about the classification of Natya Bharata says that the 
action of the actor, which carries or conveys, the meaning of the 
sentences and words both is called Natya, but when it expresses only 
the meaning of words it is called Nrita or Nrtya. But Abhinavagupta 
says that Nrtia is only dancing according to the system and Nrrya is the 
expression of emotions by actions while in drama—dance, music and 
conversation the three elements are necessary 


With these three elements the actor represents the sentiments and 
expressions of the original character. Then the sleeping passions being 
aroused breaks the bonds of mine and thine. The spectators feel the 
undescribable joy in their hearts. About the process of feeling of this 
joy many authors have tried to explain Bhattalollata, Bhattanayaka, 
Shankuka and Abbinavagupta ete. Dhanafijaya gives a synthesised 
view.~ K.C.V. 


221. Betai, R.S. :—Abhijfianasakuntalam-—A Revaluation. 
JOIB, XXXI, No. 2, 1982, pp. 355-264. 


Kalidasa is known as Mahakavi, Kavikulaguru etc. by the ancients 
and not as a great dramatist. It should be conceded that mueh of this 
slorifying criticism ig not undeserved. Kalidasa is perhaps the bright- 
est star in the galaxy of Sanskrit poets. The writer, here, has tried to 
prove that Sakuntald is not a second rate play. 


He revaluates the play on the basis of the plot. The plot is 
rather skeleton-like, unpoetic and unliterary. The poet, with lots of 
justified changes and new elements brought in, has, not only revolu- 
tionised the story, but also has infused a new life in it But in fact, 
the story is merely conventional, lacking in novelty. Secondly, the 
characters of the hero, Dusyanta and heroine Sakuntala are neither 
{inspiring nor convincing. The author presents dramatic elements of 
cach act of the play. Actually, the central theme also does not give 
much scope for any dramatic effect. The writer also presents a few 
good scenes of literary and dramatic achieyements.—J.P.G. 


222. Betai, R.S. :— K@lidasa on Poetry. 
VUOI, XXV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 7-12. 


Suggests that poets as creative artists very often voice their own 
peculiar conceptions and views on poetry in their works. Author 
presents the views of KAlidasa on poetry by analysing the beginning 
of the Act V of Abhijfiana Sakuntalam. The analysis propounds some 
elements of poetry after Kalidasa. 


od 
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(1) The dominant tone of the experience of Kavya is Dhvani 
Suggestion. (2) This, in Kavya, is expected to be communicated ina 
natural manner and as effortlessly as possible. (3) Kavya very often 
communicates a serics of Dhvani to the enlightened reader or hearer. 
(4) Dhvanis are two phased : what poet gives and what schrdaya 
experiences. (5) The intensity of Dhvani varies according to the 
keenness of the sahrdaya. (6) Dhvani is the soul of Kavya and can be 
termed as conveyance of pure suggested meaning. (7) There are no 
fixed rules about communication of Suggested meanings from Kavyas, 
(8) Communication of hidden meanings is not usual and normal in 
life as such it cannot be recircled and (9) Kavya is the most subtle 
and most appealing of all arts. Concludes that these are the basic 


views of Kalidasa as suggested through the inc.dent and the dialogue 
thereof. N.K.S. 


223. Bhat, G.K.:—The Role of Bhavakatva and Bhojakatva in Under- 
standing Sentence Meuning. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 113-128. 


In the sphere of Meanings the greatest contribution of rhetoricians, 
is the recognition of the three powers of a word, viz., Abhidha, Laksand- 
and Vyaiij na. In connection with his own interpretation of the rasa- 
stitra of Bharata, Bhatta Nayaka, a Mimathsaka, author of Hrduyadur- 
pana has postulated the doctrine of bhavana and its bha@vakatva-vyapara 
In Poetic literature. The problems connected with this topic are: 

(i) Bhavana is a Parvamimathsa-doctrine. How does it apply to 
the interpretation of a poetic sentence of poetic composition. 


(ii) The precise meaning of bhdvand-vyapara, bhdvayanti, bhanita 
etc. 


(iii) Bhaivana-vyapara and its implement bhojakatva their necessity 


for understanding poetic writing. 
Bhatta Nayaka’s work Hrdayadarpcna is no longer in existence. 
All the information and his views have been derived from the state- 
ments of Abhinavagupta, Mammata and some commentators. of 
Mammata’s Kavyaprak@sa, Bhatta Nayaka assumes that Abhidha has 
three part, The first expresses the conventional meanings of the word. 
The second is termed as bhdvana, which reveals the emotional content 
of poetic words, The third part termed as bhojakatva, bhogikr- 
ttva, bhoga or bhogikarana is related to the . enjoyment of 


Poetic words. All this have been elaborately discussed. in this 
paper.~ D.D.K, 
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224. Bhat, M.S. :—Avyaydrtha-Satigraha of Madhava Sarasvati. 


JASB, LII-LUI, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 39-48. 


The text of the Avyaydrtha-Satigraha is based on a palm leaf 
manuscript in Malayalam-Grantha characters of about sixteenth century 
A.D. The work gives the meanings of indeclinables (avyayas) in 
eighty stanzas. There are other unpublished works also belonging to 
this genre and the dates of the most of them are uncertain. The known 
facts of the personal history of Madhava Sarasvati gathered from the 
SarvadarSana Kaumudi have been summarised here. The paper provides 
a good deal of evidence, both external and internal, which confirms 
that Madhava Sarasvati can within narrow limits be assigned a date viz. 
1480-1560 A.D. Madhava Sarasvati is said to have left his mortal 
coil on Sunday, Caiira Bahula 4, the cyclic year being Raudri at the 
Vasisthasrama on the banks of the Tugabhadra river. The details of 
the passing of Madhava Sarasvati correspond to April 14, 1560 A.D. 


The text of the Avyayartha-Sangraha has been published here for the first 
time.—P.G. 


225. Bhayani, HC. :—Restoration of the Text of Some Currupt 
Apabhratiga and Prakrit Citations in Dhanika’s 
Avaloka on the DuSartipaka and in Kuntaka’s 
Vakroktijivita. 


JASB, LII-LUI, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 49-54. 


The author finds that the restored text of the Avaloka on DaSartipaka 
1V. 6 and IV. 34 interpretted by T. Venkatacharya to solve the problems 
of interpretation of a very badly preserved text is not acceptable on 
several counts. He discusses a few of his points and offers a different 
solution to the textual and exegetical problems. As regards the text of 
Dasartipcka IV. 6 the author gives four suggestions namely (1) its 
language is Apabhrath$a, (2) it is one four-lined verse and not two 
separate verses, (3) the line division as given in both the printed 
editions faulty, because the lines do not rhyme, (4) the general rhythm 
and some other indications point to the strong probability of the metre 
being Rasavalaya. The author also considers several Apabhratkéa and 
Prakrta illustrations, i.e. I. 61, III. 168, UI. 710 and ILI. 109 from 


Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita which are partly or wholly obscure of 
incorrect.—P.G. 


226. Bhise, Usha R. : —Some Unknown Works of Kasinatha Upadhyaya. 


JASB, LII-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 55-75. 


The author attempts at presenting three unknown devotional poems 
of Kasinitha who is the well-known author of the Dharmusindhu. 
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There are three manuscripts under the titles the Bodhadviradapad) Gli 
the Vitthaladh Gnamai saptija& and the Saycnotsavekre ma in the Bombay 
University library. The paper consists of the text of the above men- 
tioned manuscripts with critical introductory notes.- ‘The first text as 
the name stands consists of 64 verses mean! to be sung at the time 
of bodha, ie. waking up the god in the morning. The poet has intro- 
duced yamckus all over the poem. The second text is a poem in 117 
verses with an appendage of two Anustubh verses giving details about 
the author. The poem deals with the meditation and the mental 
worship and is followed by prayers for one’s own uplift. The third 
text isa poem in 36 verses, with the arthavada added in the 36th 
verse. The subject matter is the bed-time service done to the lord. 
This is the shortest of this group, yet being free from artifices, it 
makes a pleasant reading.—P.G. 


227. Chatterji, S.K. : Samskrta Dig-Vijaya. 
OH, XXIX, Pt. 2, 1981, pp. 9-16. 
See Under Sec. VII. 


228. Dange, §.A. :~The Mendicant of the Mrcechakatika once Again. 
JASB, LIT-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 75-82. 


The learned paper examines the points raised by Van Buitenen 
Tegarding the difficulty in understanding how the sativGhaka so 
suddenly changed his appearance to that of a Sakya-Sramanaka, in his 
thesis based on an ingenious interpretation of the whole scene in the 
dramas, the Mrcchakatika as well as the C@rudatta. Buitenen sensed 
4 colour of Buddhism behind the use of the incident of the elephant 
for the change of the status of the parivrajaka S.A. Dange shows 
that Buitenen’s suggestion of the Nalagiri episode is short of the mark. 
There is hardly any proof for such dabbling. Buitenen has missed a 
very important reference in his eagerness to adjust the elephant-motif 
in the situation of the drama. The dramatist mentions the other 
par iv Gjaka just as a routine as he brings in the elephant for pro- 
ducing an effect of general commotion, and to balance the valour of 
Karanapitiraka which matched the gift from Carudatta. A parivrd- 
jeka is particularly chosenas he is without any instrument or a weapon 
to check the elephant, which can hardly be the case with a citizen 
at that period; the latter could always be armed in public.—P.G, 


229. Datta, K.S.R. :—A Little Known Poet-Philosopher Rama-Raya. 
VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 91-102. 
See Under Sec. XIIB. 
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230. Davane, G.V. :—Apavarya and Janantikam in Theory and 
Practice. 


JASB, LII-LTL, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 100-111. 


It becomes difficult to differentiate between the two stage direc- 
tions apavarya and jandntikam. The annotations on these terms are 
found in the various editions of the plays are often confusing. Even 
the dictionaries do not make the point clear. The present author 
explains that according to all Sanskrit-critics, apav@rya and jar@-tikam 
have some definite distinguishing characteristics, Dhanafijaya’s views 
are repeated on this point by all later theorists. According to him, 
the speaker, in apavaritam, bre iks the course of conversation by turning 
in the direction of the addressee. He only communicates the secret in 
his mind to this character and the implication is that he does not 
expect the addressee to respond. In jan@ntikam, the speaker breaks 
the course of conversation by means of a- tripatakakara. 
Then he holds a mutual conversation with the person for whom the 
remark is intended. The conversation takes place to one end of the 
group of characters present on the stage. Na@‘yadarpana, Ndatcka-lak- 
$ana-ratnakosa, Bhivapra-k@Sa, Sahityadarpana, and Natakacandrika@ —all 
have some definite distinguishing characteristics. The present author 
studies the aside remarks in Bhasa, Kalidasa, Sidraka, Sriharsa, 
Visakhadatta, Bhattanarayana’s plays in this light and finds out that 
mutual conversation is the real point of distinction between apavarya, 
in which it does not take place. In some particular cases however, 
janantika has been used even which no response is expected probably 
out of exigencies of stage.—P.G. 


231. Deshpande, S.H: :—The Hunted one. 
JASB, LII-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 112-121. 


The purpose of this article is to locate the sources of the readet’s 
dissatisfaction regarding the happy ending of the Abhijfidnasakuntalam, 
the play of Kalidasa. The whole paper is a series of author’s reflections 
on different events depicted in the play. The deer in the play perform 
three functions simul-aneously. In the first place, they act as symbols 
ef serenity that pervades the atmosphere of the penance-grove and 
Kagyapa’s aérama. In the second, they symbolize the tenderness and 
innocence of Sakuntala herself. Thirdly, in their physical form, they 
are her companions and friends. All these functions of course, are 
intermingled. The deer of the hermitage suggests that Sakuntala is a 
her mitage-girl, not just any kind of girl whom the king could treat as 
he wished. The deer emerging in the picture in the mind of the king in 
the sixth act of the play combines all the symbols of peace, security, 
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sanctity, love and trust which together makeup Sakuntala’s environment. 
The absence of the deer from the seventh act is symbolic of a deeper 
loss which the reader experiences. To see Sakuntala here without her 
deer is to miss the Sakuntla as we know her. It is a different Sakuntala, 
a pale shadow of her former being, a ghost of her former self. There 
is another element that is the portrayal of two different cultures in 
consonant with one another. This clement leaves one somewhat. un- 
comfortable at the prospect of Sakuntala’s union with Dusyanta. In 
the play not only do the edges of the two cultures, urban and rural, 
meet but their collision even produces sparks.— P.G. 


232. Doublay. Suneeti :—-Position of Women as Reflected in the 
Gahasattasci. 


JOIB, XXXI, No. 3, 1982, pp. 255-261. 


See Under Sec. XIV. 


233. Dube, Suresh Chandra Kanhayya Lal : —Bhartrhari nu Jeevan ane 
Sarjan. (The Life and 
Composition of . Bhar- 
trhari). (Gujrati). 


SPP, XVITI-XIX, Nos. 2-1, 1977-78, pp. 73-79. 


Bhartrhari has been referred as a famous great poet and asa 
Profound learned man in the literature of Brahmanas, Baudhas and 
Jainas. He was the author of Sataka-traya (three bundreds), a book on 
moral conduct, erotic sentiment aud renunciation and of the appreciated 
book on philosophy of language, Vakya-padiya. 


His father’s name was Chandra Gupta and mother’s was 
Sindhumati. He was the elder brother of Vikramaditya, the emperor 
of Ujja.ani. After the death ef his beloved wife, Pingala, he became 
ascetic and tried to remain busy in yoga or meditation The two caves, 
where he resided for meditation, are said to be onein the fort of 
Chungarh near Banaras and other in Ujjayani near Kalika temple on 
the bank of river Sipra. 


Kosambi has published a critical edition of Sataka-trayee on the 
basis of many manuscripts obtained from the various parts of India. 
He tried to fix his time in the beginning of the seventh century on the 
basis of travelling description of Itsing. But MR. Rangaswami on. the 
basis of the commentary on Vakya-padiya by Dingnag ascertained the 
time.of Bharirharj in 400 to 540 A.D. 
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As apoet he became famous for his Swtaka-trayee in which ina 
lucid, impressive and suggestive style he has expressed his ideas and 
emotions as he experienced in life. Being his own personal experience, 
the stanzas composed by him are much impressive and touching the 
heart of the readers. His lines are quoted by the Sanskrit scholars 
now and then as his expressions are more direct and real and his 


thoughts have a wider horizon than that of the usual run of didactic 
works.—K C.V. 


234. Dwivedi, K.N. : -Itéwa Janapade Viracitam Samskrta Sahityam 
(Sanskrit Literature Composed in Etawah District). 
(Sanskrit). 


Sag, XXI, No. 1, 1982, pp 1-11. 


The district of Etawah was a southern part of Paficdla in the age 
of Mahabhavata and is famous for literary composition of Hindi and 
Sanskrit literature that can be classified into two forms. (i) Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature (ii) Modern Sanskrit Literature and these two 
forms again can be classified into three forms : (a) Classical 
Sanskrit (S@striya) Literature. (b) Creative (Racanatmaka) Sanskrit 
Literature. (c, Different types of (Prakirna) Sanskrit Literature. 


In the Ancient Classical (Sastriya) Sanskrit Literature Bhagawanta 
Bhaskare composed by Nilkanth Bhatta, the son of Shanker Bhatta 
(17th century A.D.),  Upanis..d Bhisycm, Bhagaycdgita Bhasyam, 
Manusmrti Bhasyam, Astddhyayi Bhasyam written by Bhimsen Sharma 
are important works. The writings of Sudhakar Shukla—Devcditiam, 
Gandhi Saugandhikam, Bhareti-svayemyara, Kelikal. Sah, Bhd: ati Bhavancm, 
Durga Devanrm etc. are famous in the modern creative Sanskrit Lit- 
rature. Two Dramas Sdvatri-caritam and Damayanti-cariiam of M.L. 
Sharma and K@lid@sijem, Kusumafij lik, | Gurum&hdtmyaSsatakam, 
Revaidika Bhiigola, K@lidasa ki Krtiyon men Bhaugolika Sthalon k@ 
Pratyabhijfiana etc. the works of K.N. Dwivedi and some ancient 


writings on rocks (12th cent.) have been critically reviewed in 
brief. Author. 


235. Dwivedi, K.N.: Arvadcina Samskrta-gadya Samiksanam 
(Critical Analysis of Modern Sanskrit Prose). 
(Sanskrit). 


Sag., XX, No. 4, 1982, pp. 91-97. 


It deals with the review of the modern Sanskrit prose literature. 
The author has classified the whole modern Sanskrit prose literature in 
the following five forms. 1. Prabandha Kathatmuka Samskrta-gadya. 
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2. Muktcka Kathatmaka Sarmiskrta-gadya. 3. Carit-pradhina 
AkhyGnatmaka Satiskrta-gadya 4. Anudita Samskrta. §. Prakirna 
(Vividha Visayatmaka) Saraskrta-gadya. 


On the basis of above mentioned five forms the important works 
of modern Sanskrit prose writers have been reviewed and critically 
analysed in this article. - Author. 


236. Dwivedi. K.N.: Eketasandarbhe Kalidasah (Kalidasa in the 
Context of Unity). (Sanskrit). 


Par., I-V, 1982, pp. 17-20. 


The author tries to establish the feeling of the Unity on cultural 
and physical background ia the works of Kalidisa for the national 
integration. Many textual references of India’s physical feature 
described by the poet such as mountains, plains, rivers, lakes, seas, etc. 
as well as cities, hermitages of seers and other centres of culture have 
been shown as great sources of the Unity of this country. The way of 
Sri Rima’s coming back to Ayodhya from Lanka by Puspaka Vima@na 
as well as the route of cloud and route of the digvijaya of Raghu etc., 
all these show the national and cultural Unity of this country.—Author. 


237. Dwivedi, K.N. :—Kalidasa ke Kavya men Loka Jiwana (Folk 
Life as Depicted in the Poetry of Kalidasa). 
(Hindi). 


SPRJ, VI, Nos. 3-4, 1982, pp. 69-76. 


Generally the great poet Kalidasa depicted the life of high and 
rich society of his time but this does not mean that he overlooked the 
life of general people of labour class. The poet has drawn vivid and 
true picture of life of low society in his different works (Megh. 1.37.28, 
16.32-35, Reghu. 1.45, 50, 52,3.28, 19, Rtu 3.2, 4.12, 1.3, 5.10, 16, Abhi. 
Shaku. 6.P.102. etc.) People of aboriginal tribes, i.e. Vanecaras, Pulindas, 
Kiratas are also described by the Poet along with sscred life in holy 
hermitages of great sages like Agastya, Kanva, Vasistha, Marica ete. 


The literature of Kalidasa is full of beauti‘ul descriptions of 
contemporary folk-life of lower society of labour class,— Author. 


238. Ghosal $.N. :—Women as Depicted in the Uvasagadasao. 
JOIB, XXXII, Nos. 1-2, 1982, pp. 64-69. 


Seo Under Sec, XI. 
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239. Guha, Shukla :—On the Metre Anustubh in Classical Sanskrit. 
VIS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 128-131. 


The Vedic Anustubh developed into different later metres of eight 
syllables in Classical Sanskrit Literature. The Pramanik@ and 
Hamsaruta types of the Anustubh class, are not very common in the 
extant literature. its most representative variety is Sloka perhaps 
becaese Adikavi designed his first poetic outburst as a Sloka (Ram 

2.17). Pihgala puts Anustubh only in the Vedic section of his 
Ghandahsariam and presumably basing upon the uneven-lincd Anustubh, 
i.e. of the Vaktra-anustubh of the Ramayana, devides it into Pathya and 
Vipula types : the former observing certain restriction and the later 
being flexible. Both are found in Patafijali's Mcndblia@sya. In the 
M:habhérata the use of Vipula@ is less compared to that of Pathya. 
ASvaghosa too preferred Pathya to Vipula@ in his works. In K4&lidasa 
also the use of Vipul@ though scanty, is not negligible. The Vipul@ 
could not be ignored fully by the later poets too as it presented a 
greater variety of ganas than Pathy@. In the post-Kalidasa period the 
use of Vipula@ grew smaller in the works of Bharavi, Magha etc. 
Sriharsa has a singular use of it in Nai: dhocarita (XX.87). From this 
time perhaps the denotation of Anustubh was resticted to Pthyd only. 
Gangadasa, the prosodist of 13th cent. A.D. banished Vipula@ from the 
sphere of metres in his Chandomcfijari. -S.M.M. 


240. Jain, Kapoor Chand :—Bisavin Sedi k@ Eka Jaina Sarhskrta Nataka 
(A Jain-Sanskrit Drama of Twentieth 
Century) (Hindi). 


JIVB, VII, Pts. 5-6, 1981, pp. 7-13. 


Jain Sanskrit drama came to light in eighth century. 12th 
and 14th century can be called the golden age of Jain Sanskrit plays. 
This paper is related to a Sanskrit play, Bahubalivij.yam of twentieth 
century written by N. Ranghnath Sharma. 


It contains four act. The story of the drama is based on the famous 
story of Bahubali. The writer of the drama is influenced with the 
Mahapurana of Acarya Jinasen. The author of this paper has also given 
a short history of the writer of B@hubalivijayam. This play was written 
on the occasion of Bahubali Sahasrabdi Mah@mastak&bhiseka.—B.M.S. 


241. Jayashree, S. :—Atir@trayajvan’s KuSakumudvatiya : A Brief 
Analysis. 
AORM, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 1-7. 


In the last decade of sixteenth century and first half of the seven- 
teenth century the poet Atiratrayajvan, brother of famous philosopher 
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and poet Neelakantha Diksita and the descendant of the illustrious 
scholar Appaya Diksita, composed his five works. Out of them 
KuSakumudvatiya is a drama (n@taka) of five acts in which the love 
story of KuSa, the eldest son of Rama, and Kumudvati a Nagaprincess 
is narrated as a beautiful plot. The main story is based on Ra@ma@yana 
of Valmiki and Raghuvcrmsa of Kalidasa, though he has made several 
modifications and changes to suit his purpose. 


The drama employs five different Vastus, five K@ry@vesthas and 
four Vrttis in accordance with the Sanskrit dramaturgy. In Vaiderbht 


pad he has successfully tried to manifest and arouse the sentiment of 
rngara. 


KuSa is depicted as a dhirod@tta hero of the drama and Kumudvati 
as a beautiful and love devoted heroine.—K.C.V. 


242. Jha, V.N. :—Naiyayikas’ Concept of Pada and Vakya. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 85-94. 


Two important concepts, the pada and vakyas, as presented by the 
Naiyayikas and the grammarians have been. discussed in this paper. 
N) Gyokosa records that ‘some Naiyayikas hold the view that a part of 
a sentence is a pada’, but this definition suffers from the fault of 
ambiguity since a part of a sentence can be a phoneme, or a morpheme 
or a finished form, Definitions of many eminent Naiyayikas have been 
discussed in this paper. A resume of these definitions lays down that 
in the beginning the Naiyayikas’ definition of pada was framed in terms 
of form aud not in terms of meaning The later Naiyayikas. however, 
found it convenient to define the term puda in terms of meaning. As 


a result of this shift in the trend, the concept of pada changed 
remarkably. 


In vakya also there are two cefinitions. Some Naiyayikas have 
defined vakia in terms of formal criterion, while others have defined 
it in terms of meaning. The earliest definition of vakya as recorded 
in Nyayak osa is found in the Tattvacintamant of Gahgesa, as ‘‘a state- 
Ment (of a believable man) which causes:a qualified knowledge isa 
sentence’’. Thus, clearly, it is a semantically or oriented definition. 
Annambhatt, however, does not show this feature. He defines vakya 
as a “‘collection of padas in a sentence’. He, however, talks of the 
causes of valid verbal cognition which include the elements like 
akanks@, yogyata, sannidhi and tatparya. All these terms have been 
discussed and concluded with the remarks that : 


1. Even a suffix is a pada according to the Naiyayikas. Thus, gam 
consists of two padas, go—the stem-and-am the accusative suffix. 
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2. <A collection of pada possessed of expectancy, compatibility and 
contiguity forms a vakya. 


3. The one word indeclinables like na, evem, etc. are also 
sentences when these are employed as an answer of various 
questions. 


4. The unity of a sentence is correlated to the qualifier-qualific and 
structure of the verbal cognition. 


5. Evena collection of two Subanta forms without any verbal form 
can constitute a sentence. —D.D.K. 


243. Jog, K.P. :—On Arunagirinatha’s Observation on the Figure o 
Speech ia Kumarasambhava 1.3. 


JASB, LIL-LUI, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 137-141. 


The author has commented on the comments of Arunagirinatha 
on the figure of speech in the Kum4arasambhavam, 1.3. The 
figure of speech in this verse has been variously discussed by some 
important writers of poetics in Sanskrit viz. Kuntaka, Jayaratha, 
Sobhakara, Appayya Diksita and Jagannatha Pandita. Arunagirinitha 
isheld by T. Ganapati Sastrias a predeeessor of Mallinatha and he 
appears to refer to some earlier commentator’s view on the figure of 
speech in this verse. The earlier commentator had raised doubts 
about the propriety of the phrase indoh. However, Arunagirinatha, 
having discussed the doubt in detail, points out that this drstanta is not 
unnecessary or redundant in as much as it renders the arthGntaranydsa 
more charming. Arunegirinatha goes to assert that Kalidasa himself 
remained unsatisfied by introducing the arthdntarcnydsa in the sentence : 
eko hi... 0... nimejjati, and therefore added the drstanta (udéharana) 
in the phrase indoh. Arunagirinatha’s assertion has a basis in 
Kuntaka’s Temark—alanik@rasya. The present author thinks that A 
had before him the work of Sobhakara and he has added an udaharana 
as in syllogistic pattern they use yaith@ mahdnase. The use of iva is 


certainly taken care of if it is remembered. A sees an upama in 
indoh.—P.G. 


244. Joshi, §.D. & Roodbergen, JAF. :—Vakyasamhskara and 
Padasarhskara. 


JASB, LII-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 142-148. 


The padasatiskd@rapeksa assumes that the pada must be treated and 
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derived as a single utterance, independen'ly of its connection with 
another word, and that it is joined afterwards only w!th other similarly 
derived padus, as the speaker wishes. The vakyasathskarapaksa, on the 
other hand, assumes that the entire vaya which is in the mind of the 
speaker is to be treated asa single coherent utterance and te derived 
as such. The author discusses the views of Panini, Katydyana and 
Patafijali. After discussion, the author comes to the conclusion that 
it is not the padasamskarapaksa on which Panini’s grammar works. 
There is only one view, namely the vakyascmska@rapcksa. The 
padasathskdrapeksa really represents the learner’s view of Pagini’s 
grammar. As a method, it is helpful in acquiring knowledge of 
Panini’s rules and their application as regards individual unconnected 
forms. In vakyasamskarapaksa, a distinction must be introduced 
between antarahga rules which are wordsintegrative rules, and 
bahirciga rules which are non-word-integrative rules. As regards the 
order of application, priorty must be given to the anfarange rules. 
The distinction between the antarsnga and bchirchga rules will remove 
the difficulty faced by Siradeva in making of combination -of 
wksa--iha for vrkseha which is not desired as it is actually vrkse-+- 
iha,.—P.G. 


245. Joshi, U. :--The Relevance of Sanskrit Poetics to Contemporary 
Practical Criticism. 


JASB, LILI, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 355-364. 


The author is of the view that one cin get at the poem only by 
experiencirg it. And it inevitably follows from this that practical 
criticism presupposes such an experience of the aesthetic object. It is 
only those judgements concerning value, which are given on the basis 
of an aesthetic process, and When such a_ process has been 
accompolished that are justified. The discering reader, ie. the 
sahrdaya, the critic, reproduces recreates the art-object created by the 
poet, the kavi, by passing through the aesthetic process and while 
acknowledging the presence of the aesthetic object pays joyful homage 
toit. Asa matter of fact, the two, the poet as well as the critic, had 
symbolically met when the poem originally came to be written when 
the composer laid down his pen after writing the last word and 
making final touches, if any. Only at the final moment of the 
composition the poet can realise what poem he was trying to write, 
what the generalised consciousness of the poet—actually was. It must 
have been the enjoyer, the critic, the schrdaya inhim who must have 
borne out the creator in him and reassured him of the finality of the 
outcome. Abhinavagupta seems to suggest as much when he says in 
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the opening: stanza of Locana-victorious is the essence of Speech 
called kavi-sahrdaya.—P.G. 


246. Kanjilal K. - — Pras taracintamant. 
OH, XXX, Pt. 2, 1982, pp. 45-48, 


At least 6 Mss. of the Prastaracint@mani have been found to be 
retained in different libraries of Indian subcontinent and some of the 
Indo logical Institutes abroad. Only two of these have been available 
to the editor for the preparation of the text. The first one is deposited 
in India Office Library, London and the second one in microfilm 
transcript available from the Library of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


1. In the India Office Library Mss. Bibliographical details have been 
furnished. The work was written in 1630 A.D, Atmardma scribe 
copied it in 1694A.D. The Mss. is in excellent condition and 
is legible throughout. 


2. In the Asiatic Society Mss. Bibliographical details have been 
given. The Mss. is full of corruptions. The scribe has failed 
miserably in reproducing the diagram which, in most of the cases, 
are defective and incomplete. Different types of aberrations have 
been pointed out.—D.D.K. 


247. Kantawala, 8.G. :— Udbheta. 
SPP, XIX-XX, Nos. 2-1, 1979-86, pp. 37-51. 


Out of the five schools of Indian poetics Rhetoric school’s 
(Alafkara Sampradaya’s) main propounders Bhadmaha, Udbbata and 
Rudrata may be appended with Dandi and Pratiharenduraja. Though 
Bhamaha is considered to be the founder of this school but Udbhata 
has a respectable place in Sanskrit poetics as where his follower 
scholars have praised his authenticity. 


He belonged to Kashmir and established the Kashmir-school of 
rhetorics between 750 A.D. to 850 A.D. Besides his three established 
treatises. Kavy@laikd@rasdrasangraha, Bhamaha-Vivarana and Kumdra- 
sambhava he is supposed to be the author of a commentary on Natya- 
Sastra which is not available upto this date. 


In his K@vyalankara-sara-sangraha he has explained forty one 
alankaras (figures of speech) in seventy five stanzas and has quoted 
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about ninety-five stanzas as the examples to illustrate them mostly 
from his Kwmndra-sambhava. 


All the material is classified in six groups. Pratiharenduraja 
and Rajanak Tilak have written commentaries - Jaghuvrtti and Vivytti- 
respectively. 


He has not divided figures of speech on the basis of word (Sabda) 
and meaning (Artha). Probably he thought that the strangeness and 
strikingness in the speech is an alaakara (Vaichitryamalahk@rah) that 
may be in words or meaning. 


Udbhata was mainly, a rhetorician so he has neither tried 
to give the definition nor the classification of poetry. While 
explaining the  Puarydyokti, Ripaka and VyGjastuti alahkara he 
has given the references of Abhidh& (denotation), Laksanad (secondary 
significance) and Vyafijan@ (insinuation) meanings of the word 
respectively. 


Describing the alliteration based on the specific arrangement of 
letters he has referred to three styles (Vrtsis) of composition-Parusa 
(harsh letters), Upan 7garikd (sweet sounding letters) and Gramyd (rustic 
speech). Though he did not say anything about Guya (properties) of 
poetry but by the reference given by Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa it 
may be said that in his opinion Gunas are the properties of combin- 
ations of words (sarighatana-dharmah). 


In the case of rasa (sentiment) Udbhata has given a lead as he has 
used technical terms of Stidyi (permanent feeling), Scfich@ri (transient 
feeling), Vibh@va (any condition which produces a particular state of 
body or mind) and Abhinaya (acting) for feeling of sentiments 
while explaining the raswat, preyaswat, urjaswat and samahita figures of 
speech. Moreover, he accepted the ninth sentiment, Santa sentiment 
of tranquility. 


The most important role of Udbhata is in'the field of origin and 
development of figures of speech. He has given some new figures-as 
Punaruktavadabhasa, Kavyalinga, Chhekanuprisa, = NidarSana, 
Drstanta, Latanuprasa, Sankara and Samahita. He carefully 
examined the definitions of alahkdras given by Bhamaha and 
Corrected them. Thus he became the guide for the followers in the 
field. 


Concluding his essay Kantéwala has given the comparative and 
critical ‘notes on the alankaras established by Udbhata in K%vyalankara- 
Sara-sangraha, —K.C.V. ; : 
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248. Krishnamoorthy, K. : - Anandavardhana’s Idea of ‘‘Rasa’’ as 
Kavyartha and Kavydiman. 


JASB, LIU-LII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 149-157. 


The author interprets the Dhvanyaloka karika—Yo'rihah 

Smytau (1-2) in its historical and philosophical perspective demanded 
by the text of a Poet-philosopher like Anandayardhana. Historically, 
to Bharata, the author of the Natycsastra, there is no artha or 
kavyartha other than the rasa which is to be discussed in the treatise as 
awhole. To Anandavardhana, artha is kavyasya tatwwabhito yo'rthah, 
i.e. the intrinsic aesthetic meaning of poetry. Its implications are 
fully brought out in the Kaumudi. The artha intended therein the 
Dhvanyaloka karika can not be anything other than the rasa. No 
sahrdaya will ever deny the Paramount position of soul to it in poetry. 
As regards the vacyartha mentioned in the k4arika, it is understood that 
the body of poetry consisting of vacaka-Sabda and vaeyartha makes its 
own demands like alamkara and gunz from the poet and unless this 
minimum beauty is assured, it can not serve as a fitting medium or 
body for rasa. Anandavardhana is very much conscious of the fact 
that while enjoying the vyatigya the vacya is not elbowed out.—P.G. 


249. Krishnamoorthy, K.— The Role of the Alarhkarikas’ Dhwvani in 
Understanding Sentence-Meaning. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 101-112. 


The concepts of alarhkara, guna, riti, vekrokti and tatparya have 
all some bearing on beauty in the meanings of poetic sentences, but 
they are neither as comprehensive nor philosophical as the concept of 
dhvani which explains and illuminates the very core of beauty, namely, 
rasa on the one hand, and illustrates how even in the witty epigrams 
of folk-poetry, we may find flashes of suggested ideas (vastu) that can 
draw admiration from sahrdayas or connoisseurs. All figures of 
speech like upama and ulpreks@ are so many variations of the forms 
that sentence-meaning might assume in Poetry, but it is only the 
dhvani theory that can Treveal an entirely new dimension of these 
alatbkaras. Thus the dhvani of Alathkarikas, in all its three aspects 
viz., tasa, vastu and alamkara, is concerned with sentence-meaning 
from an aesthetic standpoint. It is equally concerned with the padas 
that go to form a sentence, their order as well as construction and 
even with syllables (varnas) and their poetic quality. The term 
vakyartha has a general sense of Sentence-meaning in Alamkarasastra 
too, but more often than not it Carries a technical sense also. The 
technical sense is: ‘the over-all meaning primarily intended by the 
Poet or embodied in language by him’. This use of the term, which 
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is so frequent in Anandavardhana, Kuntake, Abhinavagupta, 
Udbhata and similar other rhetoricians and come to the conclusion 
that entire world of postry is practically exhausted by two grades of 
meaning viz., dhvani and gunibhitavyufigya. We have divani when the 
ultimate meaning intended by the poet at one end as supremely 
important and understood so by the reader at the other ends with an 
equal measure of aesthetic delight converge. Views of different 
other scholars as well as sensitive connoisseurs have been 
discussed. D.D.K. 


250. Kulkarni, V.M. :--Prakrit Verses in DaSariipaka and in 
Kayvyaprakasa. 


JASB, LII-LUI, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 158-183. 


The paper contains twenty-five references of Prakrit verses from 
Dasartipaka of Dhanaiijaya with the commentary Avaloka by Dhanika, 
and sixty-four references of Prakrit verses from Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa. The Sanskrit ch@ya of all the Prakrit verses has also 
been given side by side alongwith the critical notes. The Prakrit 
gathds from Dhanaiijaya, later on, referred to in the liverature like 
Dhyvanyaloka,  Alchkararatnakara and  Alahk@rakaustubha have also 
been referred to.—D.D.K. 


231. Mainkar, T.G. :—Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. 
JASB, LII-LIT, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 187-199. 


Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta both are stars of the first 
magnitude in the firmament of Sanskrit poetics. Their epoch-making 
writings amply reveal their personalities. The Jearned author remarks 
that he feels while reading the work of these two that in Ananda we 
are dealing with a purely literary aesthetic while in Abhinava we are 
dealing with a Saivite aesthetic. Their different inclinations have 
subtly affected their theories and their approach to the literary problems 
they discuss. Ananda had the courage to differ from Bharata and he 
had a very sensitive mind, very quick to perceive poetical excellence 
and aesthetic qualities. The credit of giving impetus to poetic theory 
in Kashmir rightly belongs to him. The /ocena of Abhinava explains the 
Dhvany@loka of Ananda but achieves something much more in the 
Process of explanation. In Ananda we have a creative theorist while in 
Abhinava we have an erudite commentator. To say that Abhinava is 
a commentator is not to deny his originality. It was Kashmir Saivism 
in Abhinava that made him link religious ecstasy and aesthetic expe- 
rience. Ananda carricd out a synthesis of the sphota of grammarian, 
the tatparya of the Mimarhsaka and the rasa of the Bharatas while 
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Abhinava further brought imto this synthesis the Sdnta rasa of 
Baudhas.— P.G. 


- 252. Meera, S. :—Adhikaribheda and Rasa- Realisation. 
AORM, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 1-4. 


According to the Sanskrit poetics a real poetry is that which arises 
the emotions of areader or spectator to the extent he transcends the 
physical or intellectual barriers and feels a joy inhis heart. Sucha 
Teader or spectator whose temperament can easily attunes to that of 
poet and the situation depicted, is called suhrdaya or real authority 
(adhikarin) to realise the rasa. 


But in every person uniform temperament is not feasible hence 
their reactions are also bound to be varied while watching or reading 
the same piece of poetic excellance, Anandavardhana, in the third 
Udyota of Dhvanyaloka, speaks that there should be propriety 
relating to the nature of character as well as the nature (prakrti) of the 
audience also as the nature of the spectator or listener reacts in 


a ae manner to a particular rasa (NatyaSastra, Ch. 27. V.V. 


The difference of temperament and learning, difference of mood 
and age and the differenee of time and place had the different effect to 
arise the rasa from a given context. Thus according to the Adhikari- 
bheda the realisation of rasa also differs. -K.C.V. 


253. Moghe, S.G. :—Mallinatha’s Interpretation of the Manu-Smrti 
V. 83. 


VUOJ, XXV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 13-16. 
See Under Sec. XIV. 


254. Naidu, W. Prahlada :—Vatmiki’s Concept of Poetry. 


VUOS, XXV, Pts..1-2, 1982, pp. 1-6. 


Attempts to discuss the views of Valmiki on the nature of poetry. 
For this he takes support of Anandavardhana who based his theory of 
poetry namely Dhvani on the works of Valmiki and Vyasa etc. 
Anandavardhana’s definition is based on Dhvani of Ramayana of Valmiki. 
Further, Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka interpreted the poets 
unlike other Alaikarikas.. He propounded that to. understand poetry 
there are two elements, namely, the understanding of primary 
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meaning of the language and then the receiving of the secondary 
impression. The secondary impression is the real poetry. The 
words and the primary meanings are only inevitable accompan ments. 
This doctrine of enjoyment of poetry was developed by him after 
an examination of the greaest poets, of whom Valmiki is the 
foremost.—N.K.S. 


255. Nalini, M.V.:—Sd@straic References in the Prabandhas of 
Melputtir Narayana Bhatta. 


AORM, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 1-10. ¢ 


Melputtir Narayama Bhatta, a famous author of many books 
on Sanskrit Grammar and Philosophy, has also composed a large 
number of Campi Kavyas which are popularly known as Prabandhas, 
These Prabandhas were written for the use of the Cakydrs of Kerala for 
their Kattu (dramatic) performances in the temples. 


In this paper Nalini has pointed out a few grammatical usages in 
the Prabandhas as Narayana Bhatta was a practical grammarian He 
opined that Grammar js to expla n usages in language and the language 
18 more imporant than Grammar. 

\ 
The grammatical usages in the Prabandhas have been categorised in 


the following seven kinds which reveal the erudition of Narayana 
Bhatta : 


(i) Direct application of Paninian rules, as in /@/@tikuh, kaneghata- 
Sumayam, haritrakrta, scpatra-cikirsau, nispatrakrta ete. 


(ii) Conscious introduction of popular but apparently un-paginion 
usages, asin ndham sprhayadmi sandhim, Sileyam, kaurvyah 
ete. 


(ii) Extension of application of Paninian rules according to other 
gtammarians, as in parikdveri, sauvastika, mas..bdika etc. 


(iv) Coining of new terms as Sravahpiira, prasavasara, kathakavi, 
gambhirimd etc. 


(v) Interpretation of terms ina way different from Panini’s, as 
nibirisam in the sensc of compactness. 


(vi) Grammatically correct but rare usages as same nominal verbs 
dadhyasyatha, ghrtasyatha, ksirasyatha ete. 


te 
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(vii) Use of grammatical terms and ideas asin JhasaSrtam, 
Vasayatam, Sirihetur, Capamasritya ete.—K.C.V. 


256. Nandi, T.S. :—Dosas in Kalidasa. 
JASB, LII-LII1, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 208-213. 


The Indian critics right from Bhamaha upto Visvanatha while 
adore Kalidasa, love him and applaud him for the most refined poetic 
expression humanity has ever exhibited since the beginning of the 
creation, they never spare him for what they consider even the slighiest 
looseness either in expression or conception. Anandavardhana who 
considers Kalidasa as perhaps one of the foremost of poets, also does 
not conceal his righteous indignation when he spots some impropriety 
of Kalidasa with all this, Sanskrit literary criticism has marvellous 


achievements to its credit for as purely text-oriented objective criticism 
is concerned. 


The author concludes that with due respect to the views of Sanskrit 
Poetists who have not only pointed out glemishes in Kalidasa’s poetic 
expression but have suggested improvements, we should not forget the 
undisputed liberty a poet enjoys and should enjoy in his own creation, 
a liberty also accepted by Anandavardhana.—P.G. 


257. Narasimhachary, M. :—Metres Used in the Ahirbudhn yu Sari- 
hita : A Brief Survey. 


AORM, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 1-2. 


The Ahirbudhnya Samhita is a very old canonical text of the 
Pchicaratragama. In other canonical Agamas only Anustubh metre 
’ bas been employed but in this Samhita a wide range of metres is used 
- besides Anustubh. Vasantatilaka in 30 verses, Upendravajrd in 14 verses, 

Upcjatin 8, Malini and Bhujangapraydt@ in 5 each, Sdlini in 4 
Svagat@ and Drutavilambira in 2 each and some others in only one verse 
each. Thus about 20 different metres have been used in the Ahirbudh- 
nya Samhita.— K.C.V 


258. Narasimhacharya, N.C.V. :—Parinama or the Commutation aud 
Mallinatha. 


-VUOI, XXV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 33-42. 
Discusses views of Mallinatha on Parindma as a figure of speech. 


Explains, that there had been controversy over its acceptance as 
distinguished from other fiigures of ‘speech especially Rapaka. Earlv 
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rhetoricians never accepted Parindma as an independant figure. They 
considered it as a part of Rapaka. Further illuminates the viewpoint 
by referring to scholars like Ruyyaka and his followers, Appayya 
Diksita, Jagannatha etc. with textua: references from the commentaries 
on Kumarescmbheva, Noisadham and Sigup2avedha. Propounds that 
aropa is of two kinds: (i) @ropa accomplishes the identity of upamdna 
with upemeya thus enhancing poetic beauty and (ii) where.the poet 
identifies pra@krta with apr7krta in order to serve the purpose in hand. 
Concludes that distinction between Ripaka and Parin@ma can be 
drawn distinctly by mentioning two kinds of Parin@ma : (1) Visiyipari- 
udma and (2) Visayaperinama. This is shown as rational. solution to 
the controversy discussed. N.K.S. 


259. Palsule, G.B :—Bhartrhari’s Concept of Vakya and Vakyartha. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 1-8. 


It is humorous that Bhartrhari’s famous work Vakyapadiya-a 
book on sentences and words, does not indicate any definition of 
vakya, although be mentions eight different views on the nature of 
vakya. They are not all exclusive of one another, for they look at 
the vasya from different angles. Bhartrhari does not accept the 
definition of vakya given in the Mima&msa-sitra, He also remarks 
that the definition presented by Katyayana is meant for technical 
purposes like accounting for the udadtta accent or its absence. As 
Bhartrhari does not describe a sentence or mentions some 
characteristics of it, hence we have to proceed differently and bring 
together his different observations on the vakya and also on the 
vakyartha. He gives twofold use of word vakya. Its use in the sense 
of ‘a sentence’, i.c., a group of syntatically connected words 
conveying one con pleie thought, is clear when it is used 
along with he other units, pada and varna. On the other hand 
he has used the word vakya as a synonym of sabda where 
the context clearly shows that it is the éabda (sphota). in general 
which is concerned, and not any particular unit of speech. 
The vakya is one indivisible whole. He compares it to a picture 
which, inspite of the plurality of colours appearing init, isa 
Single entity. Similar is the vakya which, self complete, is 
only explained in terms of mutually expectant words. There are 
no part in Sabda, hence there is no sequence-or succession (Arama) 
init. Bhartrhari’s concept of artha runs parallel to his concept of 
Sabda. ae 


He says that word and meaning are only two sides of one and 


the same entity. All these concepts have been explained in this 
Paper.—D.D.K. = : 
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260. Pandey, R.J. :— Kalafijara ke Vismrta Rupakakara Vatsaraja 
k@-Tithi-Nirdharana (Fixation ef Date of 
Forgotten Drcmatist Vatsaraja of K4laiijara). 
(Hindi). 


AUBJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 53-55. 
See Under Sec. VI. 


261. Pandey, Swaminath : —Poetic Diction. 


AUR], I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 56-67. 


The learned author has clarified his views that style or diction 
may not be prescribed or fixed by the certain laws and rules, as says 
the great poetician Anandavardhana in Dhvanyaloka 3/46. 


Every poet differs in style as said, “Style is the man himself.” 
By quoting the great noted oriental and oxidental poets, critics 
and pveticians like Valmiki, Vedavyasa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhtti, 
Bhasa, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Anandavardhana, Kuntaka, 
Dandin, Vamana, Bhimaha, Aristotle, Dante, Gray Coleridge, Jean 
Louis, Lectere Buffon, Longinus and Lord Macaulay he says that 
diction or style is individual rare technique of a poet which carries 
his ideas, sentiments and emotions like best horse of a_ soldier. 
According to Longinus noble diction is a source of sublimity and a 
choice of right words, which wonderfully attracts and charms the 
audiences and readers, which stands very high as a point of practice 
with all orators and writers because of its own inherent virtues like 
greatness, beauty, raciness, Weight, strength and mastery. In author’s 
opinion the Sanskrit-Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Paficdli are parallel to 
Attic, Asiatic and Rhodic and these are only for convenience 48 
diciton is countless.—R.J.P. 


262. Pandya, B.P. :—A Further Note on the Life of Sankaraliila Bhatta 
of Morvi. 


JOIB, XXXI, No. 3, 1982, pp. 266-268. 


In continuation of his article on Amaramarkandayam—A Study, 
the author notes here some episodes in Sankaralala’s life and his 
Preceptor-Pandita KeSavaji Muraraji Sastri of Jamnagar. Pandita 
KeSavaji Sastri, an Outstanding scholar of many branches of Sanskrit, 
had written many books like Kesaviya-Jataka-Paddhati, Tithicintamanl, 
Karikas on Jaiminiya sutras, Sopapattika-tika on Pati Lilavati on Jyo' isa 
and Vyavahara Vidhitdaya on Dharmasastra. He defeated Pandita 
Narayana Sastr1 who was one of the great-Digvijayi Panditas of Varanasi 
in S@ytrartha. 
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Mahakavi Sabkaralala MaheSvara Bhatta, the disciple of such a 
highly learned scholar, occupied a highly honourable and respectable 
Position as the guru of Morvi state. The Sankara-Agrama at Morvi, 
where his portrait is preserved, brings out the high honour and res- 
pect in which he was held. The author presents many incidents of 
his life which illustrate his sense of self respect, his broad- 
mindedness (udaracaritattva) and his respect for elders. —K.A. 

263. Passi, Alessandro :-- Some Preliminary Considerations on ASva- 
ghosa's Saundaradnanda. 


EW, XXXII, Nos. 1-4, 1982, pp. 65-73. 


It is a useful venture to gather several remarks, relevant to a few 
individual textual problems of Agvaghosa’s Scundardnanda, In this per- 
spective, Johnston’s edition is the testing ground for any attempt to 
add something to the knowledge on the subject. Our knowledge of 
the text of Saundardnanda is based on two Nepalese MSS. (L and P) 
and a single MS fragment from central Asia. ‘L’ consists thirty five 
Palm leaves and may be dated to the 12th century. ‘P’ is a direct copy 
of ‘L’. It consists 73 leaves and was compiled in 18th century prior 
to ‘L’s deterioration, and is therefore complete. The author has given 
such a scanty data which will make it at once clear that any edition of 
the Saundaran.nda must necessarily involve a large number of textual 


conjectures. The author opines that any deviation from the lectiones 
traditae actually increases the possibility of introducing foreign elements 
in the text. 


Some Passages are selected avoiding any unnecessary 
change from the text. M.R.G. 


264. Patel, J.S. :— Bhamaha Ane Dandi nu Paurvdparya (Priority and 
Posteriority of Bhamaha and. Dandi). (Gujarati). 


SPP, XIX-XX, Nos, 2-1, 1979-80; pp. 70-82. 


Bhamaha and Dandi are the two renowned scholars of rhetorical 
school of Indian poetics. Both of them were good poets. also-Bhamaha 
composed Kum@rasambhava kavya (in verses) and. Dandi-DaSa-Kumara- 
Carita and Avantisundari Katha (in prose). There is a grert controversy 
among the scholars about the Priority and posteriority. Scholars of 
the History of Indien poetics differ about the chronology of Bhamaha 
and Dandi. Some of them conclude that Bhdmaha was prior to Dandi 
but others say that Dandi was prior to Bhamaha. 


By critically examining the reasons given by both the groups of 
Scholars it may be said that the reasons for the Dandi’s priority are 
not valid. The language used by Bhamaha is more simple and. nearer- 
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to the language of Ramayana, Mahabharata and Natycsastra and has 
much influence of them. Many later writers of poetics have quoted 
Bhamsha as the first Alankarika. Dandi’s Kavyadersa is more refined 
and systematic in dealing with the elements of poetics and its language 
also is more developed and ornamental. Hence with the references 
found in other’s works and by the comparison of their own works it 
may be concluded that Bhaimaha was priorto Dandi Bhamaha was 
the resident of Kashmir in northern India and Dandi of southern India, 
but both of them were equally popular in Indian rhetorics.—K C.V. 


265. Pathak, R.S, :—The Indian Theory of Vakrokti in Relation to the 
Stylistic Concept of Deviance. 


ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 195-211. 


Points out that a considerable amount of attention has been paid 
in recent decades to the language of poetry. Style is considered a 
useful key to the total meaning of a poetical composition. Poetry is 
the most conscious use of language. Stylistics has added certain new 
dimentions to the study of poetry. The six approaches to style referred 
which treat it as : embellishment, as involving a choice between alter- 
native expressions; as the sum total of individual features; as deviation 
from a norm; as a set of collective characteristics and as a set of 
linguistic relations obtaining in a wider-than-sentence compass. Of all 
these approaches, the style-as-deviation approach has been perhaps 
most popularly held. Pays tribute to Indian scholars who made some 
exploratory, but penetrating contributions on many a problems. 
Indian thinking on poetry is largely centred around language. 
Provides a detailed treatment of vakrokti as styled by Bhaimaha, 
Dandin, Kuntaka and Bhoja. Propounds that the two concepts, i-e- 
vakrokti and deviance, seem to attain greater relevance for analysis 
of Poetic language. Concludes with remarks that a ceriain obliqueness 
Or indirection is the most distinguishing characteristics of the language 
of poetry. The Indian theory o1 vakrok:i and the stylistic concept of 
deviance refer to this very central aspect of poetic language. Appre- 
ciates that the Indian thinkers have given a more convincing explanation 
of the role of obliqueness in poetry.—N.K.S. 
266. Patwardhan, M.V. :—Examination of Mahimabhatta’s Critique of 

the Doctrine of Suggestion. 


JASB, LII-LIU, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 243-250. 


Mahimabhatta tries to prove that all the three major kinds of 
Suggested sense, namely, vastu, alamka@ra and rasa, are conveyed by 
inference. To-him, the cognition of the three kinds of suggeSted sense 








ee 
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(ahvani) is the outcome of the process of inference. He says that a 
matter conveyed by inference is far more reaching than one conveyed 
by direct expression. The author of this paper finds that Mahima- 
bhatta does not offer zeny explanation of how exactly the inferential 
cognition leads to a delightful aesthetic experience on the part of the 
Sensitive reader or spectator. The theory of dhveni assumes two further 
Stages after the suggestion of the abiding emotion (sthayibhava) by its 
antecedents (vibhava), consequents (anubhdva) and concomitants (vyabhi- 
caribh@va) namely, (1) the evocation of a similar emotion in the mind 
of the reader or spectator in sympathetic response to the emotion 
Suggested in the case of a particular character ina poem or drama, 
and (ii) its perception by the mind of the reader or spectator in the 
light of knowledge or bliss, which constitute the nature and essence of 
the reader’s or spectator’s soul. Mahimabhatta has nothing corres- 
ponding to this in his doctrine, though he at one stage says on 
the basis of a citation from an unknown author, that the realisa- 
tion of rasa is a delightful experience comparable to the rapture 
of self-realisation that mystic philosophers are privileged to have. This 
citation brings Mahimabhatta very close to the Dévani-theorists, though 
the words ahladunisyendo vijayate involving the assumption of the 
function of Suggestion in the final stage of rasa-realisation are 
inconvenient to the inference theory of Mahimakhatta.—P.G. 


267, Patwardban, M.V. :—Significative Functions of Words According to 
Writers on Sanskrit Poetics. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 129-136. 


Orthodox writers on Sanskrit poetics have recognised four word 
functions (Sebdavrtii or SabdavyapGra) namely abhidha, lakscna, 
tatparya and vychijand. Out of these four functions, tatparya is not 
very different from abhidha, but is clearly related to it, since the sum- 
total sense of a sentence is just the aggregate of the literal sense of 
the individual words in that sentence, as determined by their syntactical 
relations with one another. It is termed as Vakyavrtti, ie., sentence- 
function, as jit is concerned with the collective literal sense arising 
Out of a sentence as a whole. The word fatparya or aidamparya means 
the single, unitary, sum-total sense on which the. literal sense of 
individual words coverage and towards which they are oriented as their 
ultimate aim and object. Abhidha means direct denotation, i.e. the 
function by which the literal senses of words as fixed by convention 
are conveyed. It is a function by which a word says exactly what it 
means and means exactly what it says. The laksan@ or secondary 
function comes into operation only on certain occasions whcn the 
litrary meaning of words become incompatible with one another or 
disagree with the speaker’s intention. Most of the idiomatic expres- 
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sions. epigrams and proverbs in every language are based on Ickscnd. 
The vycfij.nd or suggestive function too is very frequently met with 
in poetic utterances and to the remarks made by clever, witty and 
cultured people to convey much more to their listeners than what they 
actually say. Bhartfhari in his Vakyapadiya cites the ghata-dipa-di stanta 

"to illustrate the modus operandi of suggestive function i.e. the vyaiijend. 
Eminent scholars lke Mukulabhatta, Pratiharenduraja, Kuntaka, 
Dhanika, Mahimabhatta, Anendavardhana ete. have discussed the vrttis 
in their respective treatises in detail.—D.D.K. 


268. Porcher, Marie-Claude :—Méraphore Et Comparaison Dans 
Quelques Composes Sanskrits (Meta- 
Phor and Comparision in Sanskrit 
Tatpurusa Compound). (French). 


JA, CCLXX, Nos. 1-2, 1982, pp. 153-171. 


This article deals with the problem of the distinction between 
comparison and metiphor in tatpurusa compounds. Iwill begin with 
the pomt of view expressed by Mammata and Visvandtha, and go on to 
examine the problem from a historical prospective. I will research the 
origines of the traditional analysis according to which one must recog- 
nise a comparison when the context is related to the ypameya, anda 
metaphor when the context is related to the upamana, An examination 
of the ancient alamkar. astra (Dandin; Bhamaha, Rudrata) shows that 
the earliest Opposition was between a bahuvrihi compound (expressing & 
Comparison) and a tatpurusa compound (expressing a metaphor). Later 
a mew scheme appears which opposes; within a single compound 
(tatpurusc), two possible relations between the upameya and the upamana, 
depending on whether the figure of speech is a comparison or a 
metaphor. Throughout this study, I would like to address myself to the 
question of context. In this connection, particular attention will be 
paid to Induraja’s commentary on Udbhata’s work.—Author. 


269. Raghavacharya, K.V. :— Natyasastra on Regional Language and 


Varieties. 
VUOJ, XXV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 25-31. 


Bharata Muni explains language and its regional variations in 
Natycé astra. 


The Janguage used in drama is divided into four 
categories-Atibhasa, Aryabhaga, Jatibhasa and Jatyantara or Yonyantari= 
bhaga. Atibhasa is derived mainly from Vedic Sanskrit and thus the 
usages are archaic. Aryabhasa is derived from Sanskrit of the classics 
and belong to deities and princely class respectively. In Jatibhasa 
some words may belong to the Mleccha vocabulary. The language used 


Z. 
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by the rustics and the foresters and an imitation of the tongues of 
different birds and animals is called Jatycntaribhaga. Jatibhasa is of 
two types—Sanskrit and Prakrit. The Prakrit is a unrefined form of 
Sanskrit and it exists in several forms differentiated by regional 
variations. The Prakrit language which is generally resorted to by 
inferior characters and a mass of illiterate persons in the drama has 
become conspicuous by having a variety of dialects which are many as 
seven recognised by Bharata.—M.R.G. 

270. Ramana, M.V. :—Significance of Terminology of Chapter Divisions 

in Sanskrit Traditions. 


VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 77-80. 


Chapter division is one of the most important things in the works. 
Acts and scenes are used to indicate the division of a drama. Sarga or 
Khanda is used in Mahakavya. In this way a variety of terms is used 
to specify the chapter-division for different types. of works and to suit 
Particular types of subjects-matter. Such a system of terminology 
has been carried to a very great extent. A practice of designating a 
work of certain type by the name of chapter divisions is found in 
ancient and modern Sanskrit tradition. In this paper, the author dis- 
cusses the terms often used in chapter divisions. Adhyadya Adhikarana 
Prakarana and Pariccheda are used in case of Sastra Texts. nana, 
Ahnika Uddyota, Unmesa, Ullasa, Khanda, Stabaka, Prakasa, Parice- 
heda, Vilasa and Tarunga are also used in Sanskrit traditional works to 
denote a chapter division. The author has discussed her view through 
the example of the Sanskrit works like Ramayana, Mahabharata 
Suvyttatilaka, Darpadalana, Samayamatrka, Narmam@la, Desopadesa 
etc. The author says that the chapter division is very important to 
give the work an excellent shape and also to satisfy the demand of the 
reader. B.M.S. 


271. Rao, K.V. Venkateswara :— Social Life in Minor Sanskrit Dramas. 
VUOJ, XXV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 16-24. 
See Under Sec. XIV. 


272. Rath, Banamali :—Gitasitavallabham of Sitikantha Kaviuttam—A 
Study. 


VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2,1981, pp. 49-52, 


The Gita-govinda of Jayadeva is a unique work of the history of 
Sanskrit literature. The poem describes. the love of Radha and Krsna 
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with the excellent ideational subtleties. This work has become a source 
of inspiration and joy to the thinkers, literators, devotees and poets. 
There are so many works available which may be assumed to be based 
on the work mentioned above. One such work is Gitasitayallabham of 
Sitikantha. The author of this paper has dealt with so many aspects 
of the work critically. Only two cantos of the kavya have appeared 
in Manorama recently. The subject matter of this poem moves round 
that of Ramayana. In this paper the author describes Rama as the 
main. spring of all ten incarnations. Yet he describes Rima as one of 
the incarnations in his DaSavatarastuti and he excludes Krsna from the 
list as Jayadeva does it in Gitagovinda. 


This work has not completely come to light. The author hopes 
that a careful reader will certainly be able to be ina position to comp- 
lete it. B.M.S. 


273. Ray, S. :—The Art of Poetry in Pre-Dhvani Criticism. 
ABORT, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 171-180. 


Opens with conviction that Valmiki or Vyasa, ASvaghosa of 
K4lidasa do not stand in need of any rules laid down by poetics. The 
works of poetics are comparatively of late origin. Discusses theories 
of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. Acriticis termed as medi- 
ator between the poet and the appreciative reader and criticism, as it 
was first instituted by Aristotle, was meant as a standard of sound 
judgement, the chiefest part of which is to observe those excellences 
which should delight a reasonable reader. The critic transmutes 
poetic fire to the reader. Concludes with an assertion that when 
Sanskrit criticism reached its apex with the introduction of Dhvani- 
theory by Anandavardhana, gradual decay is visible in Sanskrit liter- 
ature proper. The reasons put forth are changing social conditions, 
the gradual decline of Sanskrit poetry, its divorce from the spoken 
language, its becoming the happy hunting ground of a barren and 
erudite coterie.—N.K.S. 


274. Satya Vrat :—Yadusundara : A Unique Adaptation of Naisadha- 
carita. 


VIS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 103-123. 
Padmasundara, a contemporary of the Mughal emperor, Akbar, 


was deeply enamoured of the Naisadhacarita of Srihargsa although he 
could not like its complexity and bulk. Hence he setforth to pruning 


it, imhis Yadusundara which describes, in twelye cantos, the marriage - 
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and post-marital enjoyments of Vasudeva and the charming Vidya- 
dhara princess, Kanaka, to a handy size, in lucid language, bereft of 
Sribarsa’s display of pedantry. As vouched for by his literary output, 
Padmasundara was not well equal to the task, though he managed it 
with admirable credit. There ure instances where he felt constrained 
to reproduce the original, albeit in a truncated form, in a thinly 
garbed language. This explains how Yedusundera, at places, purports 
to be a compendium rather than an adaptation of its model. Hindu 
religion breathes through Ycdusundara, although it has come from a 
Jaina author.—S.M.M. 


275. Sharma, H.D. :--A Psychological Analysis of Vibhaya. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 253-254. 


Shows how Sanskrit poetics and western psychology-both the 
disciplines—come together in their interpretation of the cause factor 
of emotion. In the western psychology the pre-existence of some 
fundamental cause is held to be essential for the existence of 
‘Emotion’ and this cause element has been termed as ‘stimulus’. The 
theories discussed are-of Drever, Drummand and Mellone. Besides 
this G.F. Stout and other ps\chologists have been referred to analysing 


the exciting situation or conditions of ‘Emotion’ as well as defining 
‘Emotions’. 


In Sanskrit poetics it is shown, how these concepts are termed as 
Vibhava. Includes how Mc Dougall’s explanation of emotional 
qualities directs towards two forms-object and situation interrelated 
with psychological forms of Vibhava as Alambana and Uddipana. 
Concludes these similarities by quoting F.H. Lund and Yung by stating 
that, this theory of western psychology is quite similar to the theory 
of poetics—wherein instincts are Vasana or Saiask@ra—form. The 
Cause factor giving rise to these Vdvands inherent in the heart of 
sahydeya arousing Vasanitmcka Sthdyibhavas, Rati ete. is called 
Vibhava.—N.K.S. 


276. Sharma, K.V.—The Caption Kumarasambhava Given by Kalidasa 
to his Poem. 


VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 1-4. 


The title of a book often indicates something about the theme. 
But here in Kumdrasambhava it slightly differs. Kum@rasambhava is a 
Poem of eight cantos. The wedlock ef Siva and Parvati is the theme 
of the poem. The title of the poem might be ‘Parvati-parinaya.’ Then 
the reader would have not obtained any thought beyond the theme. 
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In the poem Kalidasa had made it clear, so many times, that his per 
was not only the wedlock of Siva and Parvati but was the birth o 
valiant son of the couple for the help of gods in the great battle. 
This title fulnls the desire of the poet to great extent. This fact is note- 
worhy that Kalidasa has the great effect of Valmiki on him and the 
theme of the poem has also been taken from the Rémayana. It has a 
glorious place in the chronology of the poet. Some scholars consider 
it the primary work of Kalidasa but it does not seem true according 
to the writer.—B.M.S 


277. Sharma, M.M.: Naisadhe Padalalityam (Flowery Sentences in 
Naisadha). (Sanskrit). 


KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 15-18. 


This treatise has been prepared with a simple idea to present to 
the Sanskrit scholars the true meaning of — 


Upama Kdlidésasya, Bharaverartha gauravam. 
Naisadhe-padalalityam, Maghe santi trayo gunah, 


In a commentary on Uttara-Rama-carita, the commentator has 
found a variant reading in the third pada of this proverb which reads 
Dandinah pada-lalityam, and the author of this paper has made an 
attempt to resolve the controversy raised by the variant reading by 
presenting the definition of pada-lalityam. 


In his famous work KavyGlankara-samgraha, the famous rhetori- 
cian Bhatta Udbhata has accepted three types of styles of writing 
poetry, i.e., Vrttis-parusa, upanagarika and gramya, and anuprasa too; 
is of three varieties. Among these upandgarika is the most suitable style 
of Jalita words. Abhinavagupta and other rhetoricians have accepted 
this theory but he named it as Julita. On the basis of these styles the 
author has substantiated his verdict that Magha’s Sigupalavadha is the 


only work which has pada-lalityam and Dandin’s works can not be 
considered as such.—D.D XK, 


278. Sharma, Ramadutt :—Mdarwar’s Contribution to Sanskrit 
Literature. 


VUOJ, XXV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 61-66. 


Commences. the history of Sanskrit literature in Marwar with 
Bhinamil (Sriml). the most important and rich cities of the State-and 
Mahakavi Magha, the author of Sisupalavadha, a resident of this town. 
The lustre of Magha is followed by an account of Jaina Acarya Hari- 
bhadrastri to whom approximately 1400 works are ascribed. Other 
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acatyas included are Siddharsistiri (906 A.D.), poet Suddhala (1026- 
1050 A.D.) and Udyotana Suri (778 A.D.) of Jalore. Chronologically 
authors referred alongwith their works are: Ramachandra author of 
Nirbhayabhima (V.S_ 1306), Jinadattastri composer of Vivekavilasa etc. 
The history is continued into Mughal period referring to the contribu- 
tion of Jainas such as Srijinapala Upadhyaya and Jina Vallabhastri. 
Follows the description with contribution of Marwar under Rathores 
the great patrons of scholarship referring to Chandi Paitc@nga of 
Linkarana under Rao Maldeva (1532-62 A.D.). Maharaja Yashvant 
Singh I (A.D. 1638-78 A.D.) is referred as a great author. 


The author concludes by referring some more names of modern 
authors of Marwar who have contributed a lot to Sanskrit 
literature. —N.K.S. 


279. Sharma, S.K. :—Bhdskara Varama of Dandi and Bana--An 
Appraisal. 


Smb., X, Pts. 1-4, 1981-1982, pp. 92-111. 


Bhaskaravarama referred to by Baga in the VIIth Ucchavasa of 
Hargacarita and the one referred to by Dandi in the VIIth Ucchavasa 
of DaSakumaracarita (Vigrutacaritam) prompted me to make a review 
of the situation as to whether the two kings referred to by the two 
Prose writers have got some affinity to each other from the point of 
view of lineage or the times in which they flourished. The two 
being altogether different of lineage and chronology helped me to 
solve the much mooted problem of the relative chronology of the 
two prose writers Dandi and Bana. Having given full credit to the 
authenticity of Avantisundarikatha referring to Bana alongwith 
Maytira Dandi can be believed to have referred to Bana in the early 
days of his career when he had some strife with Mayira his father- 
in-law while leading a vagrant life because an elder contemporary can 
easily learn about a younger one and allude to him in some work 
being prepared by him synchronistically with the early life of the 
junior contemporary. Concluding ahead the point gets confirmation 
that Dandi the contemporary of Subandhu and an elder contemporary 
of Bana flourished not later than the last quarter of the 6th century 
A.D. as Umesh Prasad Rastogi places Bhadravi the grandfather of 
Dandi in the beginning of the 6th century A.D.—Author, 


280. Shashikala, M.V. :—A Note on the Quotations from Kiéilidasa in 
Vamana’s Kavy@lamk@ra-Sutra-V rtti. 
VIS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 124-127. 


The subject-matter of the Alarhka@ra8dsiras, which are said to be a 
science of literary criticism in Sanskrit, ig in the form of KGrikds or 
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Stitras, Vitti an@ Udé@harana-slokas. The latter, not only help in the 
elucidation of principles, concepts and theories but also serve as 
selected pieces of literary beauty. Lines of great poets in this regard 
are chosen by rhetoricians with utmost imagination. 


A few quotations found in Vamana’s Ka@vydlamkarestravytti 
and Gopendra Tippa Bhipa'a’s commentary thereon, are noticed and 
discussed in their contexts of elucidating different poetic constituents 
like riti, guna, alathkGra ete or right choics of words. Such verses 
quoted by rhetoricians are not only specimen of good poetry, but also 

_ carry home the sense of a particular situation in the text, in addition 


to throwing light on the date and views of the authors of those 
stanzas. ~$.M.M. 


281. Shriramamurti, P. :—The Meaning of a Sentence is Pratibha. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 9-16. 


Bhartrhari’s chief contribution to semantics is his theory that 
Pratibha, intuitive knowledge resulting from a sentence, is the 
meaning of a sentence. Sentence is considered as a unit of speech. 

- By Sabda sentence alone is primarily signified and the meaning of a 
Sentence is referred to as Sabdabodha. Patafijali in his Mchabhasya 
says, ‘‘the words severally denoting generality signify a particular 
thing when put together ‘ia a sentence.” That particular thing is the 
meaning of a sentence. The author of Pradipa elarifies the ccncepts 
and remarks that the conceptual sentence which is eternal, is suggested 
by the dhvanis, the audible sounds of the sentence. That sentence- 
symbol denotes the particular meaning in the form of a combination 
of the meanings of the individual words. Thus the sentence-meaning 
is primarily that which is got through the hearing of a sentence, in the 
form of manifest sounds. To that Udyota adds. that the combination 
is in the form of the qualified and the qualifier. The several meanings 
of the words in the sentence combine with one another in such a way 
that one meaning becomes the qualified and the other the qualifier and 
this combined Sense is what is called the meaning of the sentence. 
Patafijali suggests that meaning is a psychological category which is 
considered as siddha, i.e. nitya, eternal. Kaiyata makes a significant 
remark about meaning. Ho says that the meaning is of the form of an 
intuitive flash, a linguistic intuition, Bhartfhari seems to have 
applied the expression Pratibha to denote the flash of sentence- 
meaning in the mind. This Protibha is common to. childern who had 
no coaching in language and to birds and beasts. Bhartrhari attributes 
all faculties to Sabda or Agama which must have caused them in 
earlier lives. The impressions caused by 4gama : called - Subda- 
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bhavana or Bhavané bring about the flash of Pratibha or linguistic 
intuition roused by listening to a linguistic expression. 


Punyaraja remarks that there are about twelve different theories 
onthe nature of the word-meanings. They may follow their own 
course, but the grammarians hold that sentence-meaning is impartite 
and symbolic in nature and that it is the real meaning and it is termed 
Pratibha. The Bhatias consider it as Bh@vand; the Prabhakaras as, 
Vidhi and the Vaiyakaranas as, Pratibh@. Bhoja support that view 
of the grammarians. Similarly views of different experts have been 
discussed in this monograph. ~D.D.K. 


282. Solomon, Richard :—The Original Language of the Karptra- 
maiijari. 


ZDMG, CXXXI, No. 1, 1982, pp. 119-141. 


It re-examins the problem of the Karpiira-maiijari’s (KM’s) 
language. In their editions Konow and Lanman have accepted that 
Sauraseni is used in KM for prose portion and Maharastri for verses. 
On the basis of the oldest and the most accurate MS (Konow’s MSW), 
Ghosh criticises Konow’s this assumption. According to him (Ghosh) 
KM was originally composed entirely in Sauraseni. Butin a brief 
article The Avanti Prakrta of the Karntira-maitjari, Majumdar 
Sastri proposed that the prose portions of KMwere written in 
Avanti dialect. The author thinks that these scholars are partly right 
and partly wrong, truth lies somewhere in-between. Prakrtas, even in 
the late medieval period, were not merely fixed and standardized by 
the grammarians. Saurasent and Magadhi both were in practice and 
could be distinguished chiefly by their differing treatment of dental 
consonants. Thus the grammatical and lexical distinction between 
Sauraseni and Magadhi can not be relied on without corroboration. 
In determining the original readings of PKT texts the accurate and 
productive method is to give the greatest weight to the MSS 
themselves.—M.R.G. 


283. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Ndatakesu Hasyayogah (Laughter in 
Dramas). (Sanskrit). 


Sag. XXIII, No. 1, Samy. 2041, pp. 1-23. 


The jester is peculiar to dramatic literature primarily meant for 
mirthful humour. Apart from his jocular activities, the poet introduces 
through the activities of other characters, laughter in a large measure, 
such as their being unknown to each other, their being disguised, 
their deceitful activities, Sakdra’s pranking, irrelevant. speech: and 
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i i i i hero- 
actions, false accusations, professional Janguage, attributing the = 
ism of a warrior to some weak person, enraging some ere ry 
speech of babies. falsehood, giving humorous names, bad poetry, 


divulging the secrets, madman’s behaviour etc. Bhasa has specialised 
in this art. Author. 


284. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Nayakanamantardhih (Concealment of 
Characters). (Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXII, No. 1, Samy. 2041, pp 24-31. 


“Keen interest is created by keeping a character unseen while 


hearing and re-acting in scenes wherein the characters are engaged in 
secretive activities. —Author. 


285. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Natakesu Kathantarasannives h (Inclusion 
of a Different Story in Dramas), (Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXIII, No. !, Samy. 2041, pp. 32-40. 


The dramatic story js interrupted for dramatic interest such as 
throwing light on the life-history of characters, explaining reasons for 
a happening, supplying necessary information, detailing some accident, 


suggesting the future trend of the dramatic Story, bringing an act to a 
closure.- Author. 


286. Upadhyaya,Ramji > —Natakesvajfiatanayakatvam (Unknown Cha- 
Tacters in Dramas). (Sanskrit). 
Sag., XXIII, No. 1, Samy. 2041, pp. 41-48. 
The art of the poet lies in keeping a character unknown. The 
beh 


aviour of such a character is unexpectedly subnormal or supet- 
normal specially when he is disguised. The Story of the Mudraraksasa 


owes much of its success and interests to such characters kept unknown? 
or halfknown and their activities. —Author. 


287. Upadhyaya, Ramji : Ndatakesvan athasambhavanam —(Misun- 


derstanding a Character in Dramas). 
(Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXIII, No. 2, Samv. 2041, pp. 81-84. 


A.character is misunderstood and then 
drama. Bhasa has evolved and developed this technique considerably. 
His Kaikeyi in the Pratimanataka exiles Rama to save his life. But 
Bharata goes on adversely criticising her under the impression that she 
exilted Rama to get the throne for her gon. So also the jester in the 


it creates good humour ina 
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Mrcchakatika observes about Vasantasena that she niggardly 
Wants to change exorbitantly from the hero for her ornaments. 
In the Mudraraksasa and the Ndagdnanda the heroes are 
misunderstood. - Author. 


288. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Ndatake Vaisamyanidhanam (Ups and 
Downs in the Dramatic Plot). (Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXIII, No. 2, Sathv. 2041, pp. 95-99. 


The story of the drama is so devised as to depict, the calamity in 
the life of the heroes and heroines. Bhisa has specialised in this 
art. His Udayana, Rama, Avimaraka, Carudatta etc. are all facing 
calamitous sufferings. Author. 


289. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Ankdduu Ndyakasya Manasikasthiteh 
Pirvapithikd (An Introduction to the 
Mental Disposition of the Chief Churacter 
in the Beginning of an Act). (Sanskrit), 


Sag., XXIII, No. 2, Sathv 2041, pp. 85-92. 


As the scenery around the action Performed on the stage is 
Provided so also the mood of the chief characters in all the acts is 
Suggestively brought to the notice of the audience. The following 
Stage-direction in the beginning of the first act of the Venis.tmhara 
depicts the angry mood of Bhima throughout—‘'Then enters an angry 
Bhima followed by Sahadeva.”” Author. 


290. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Natakavrttesu Rahasya-vinydsah (Secrets 
in the Dramatic Plot). (Sanskrit). 


Sag , XXII, No. 2, Sathy. 2041, pp. 102-108. 


The dramatic story is so plotted that several important secrets, 
even though known to the audience, are kept unknown to heroes and 
heroines, etc. In the Abhijianasakuntala the curse of Durvasa is known 
to Priyamvada and Anasiya but it remains unknown to Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala till the end almost. The activities of Canakya, Yaugan- 
dharayana, Kaikeyi and Kamandaki are often secretives. — Author. 


291. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—N4atyanirdeSavisesah (Importance of 
Stage Direciions). (Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXIII, No. 2, Sathv. 2041, pp. 109-128. 


The stage directions have manifold importance such as throwing 
light on the mode of acting, information regarding the actions of the 
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stage, the movements of characters, formalities, mode of communica- 
tion, the mental state of the characters etc.— Author. 


292. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Preksakanuprecha (A View of the Dramatic 
Audience). (Sinskrit). 


Sag., XXIII, No. 4, Sathv. 2041, pp. 1-8. 


The audience in a dramatic hall is of all the classes of society 
including the g0dras. Men, women, old, young and children have to 
be kept interestedly engaged in the performance of a play. At the top 
are the judges called Pra@gnika and there after come the special specta- 
tors and lastly the general public—the happy and the unhappy, the 
miserable, the ascetic and the aggrieved persons. All get their due 
share of relief and amusement in the performance of a drama. As 
the prologue of the drama shows the Pilgrims, conference of poets, 


the royal court, the elite, men of arts etc. were spectators of different 
dramas.— Author. 


293. Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Na@tyakathavam PaSupaksinaim = Sahyam 


(Role of Beasts and Birds in Dramatic 
Story). (Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXII, No. 4, Sathy. 2041, pp. 9-18. 


The birds and the beasts also catch the eye of the poet while be 
is engaged in dramatising the activities of human beings. 
target isa deer and his would-be consort 
in the first act of the Sakuntals. 
has a fine web of the dramatic activities ofthe sweet cuckoo echoing 
while.the doe stops grazing and the peacock stops dancing when she 
is leaving the arama. Lastly, the baby deer follows her up. In this 
way not only K4lidasa but other dramatisis also have lavishly drawn 
upon the loving relations of the birds and beasts to create a wider 
horizon of the sentimental world. In some na@takas the birds and 
beasts have been shown to act like human beings asseenin the 
Balacarita of Bhasa and the Ratnavali of Sriharsa.— Author. 


Dusyanta’s 
is the target of the bee 
The fourth act of this drama 


294, Upadhyaya, Ramji :—Anke K@ryasthalya Ayamo Vaicitryafica 


(The Place and Importance of the Scene of 
Action in Drama). (Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXIII, No. 4, Sathy., 2041 » Pp. 19-22. 


The scene of action is characterised by a very wide range of 
variety in Sanskrit drama. The royal palace for the regal intrigues 
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of love, the battle field for the dramas of heroism, the hills and dales 
around the asramas, the heavens, aerial regions and the sea coasts, the 
urban area and the rural laadscape all have been used as scenes for 
dramatic representations and they all cater to the refinement of poetic 
style as also to the trend of minor incidents. ~Author. 


295. Upadhyaya, Ramji : Ratigavidhnam (Construction of the 
Theatre). (Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXIIL, No. 4, Sathv. 2041, pp. 23-45. 


The theatre has several apartments for different purposes. 
In the first place come the Nepathya or the tiring room separated by a 
curtain from the actual stage which js divided into two parts the 
Rehgasirs + in Proximity to the tiring room and the Ratgapitha, between 


the Rang. Sirsa and the auditorium. The auditorium was meant for 
the audience to sit. , 


The tiring room was commonly meant for the use of the actors for 
their dressing etc., but not quite unoften it was used for such activities 
as Were not possible to show on the stage. Bhima kills DuhSdsana in 
the tiring room, divine messages are delivered from there to the actors 


On the stage. The actors in the tiring room communicate with actors 
on the stage sometimes 


The Yavanikas or curtains were of various types used for various 
purposes on the stage. The first curtain was used to separate the 
tiring room from the stage with two doors for actors to come on the 
stage for playing their part and going out thereafter. 


Sometime a curtain was used for separating the Rafgapitha from 


the Rahgasirsa, The most important curtain was the one separating 
this auditorium from the stage. 


JavanikG was used also to devise temporary compartments for 
special purposes on the stage and the Ratigapitha was used for the actors’ 
performance and behind it lay the Rafgasirsa where the actors gathered 
from the Rangapitha for temporary relief. In fact only such actors as 
are actually engaged in pliying their parts stand in front and the 


remaining ones form a rear rank on the Ratgasirsa while waiting for 
their role. 


The Rarigapitha was divided often in three parts In the first part 
the actors entered from the tirmg room and used to communicate 
briefly what he had been doing or will do. The second part was the 
Teeess through which the actors passed to meet the actors already 
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engaged in their role. Sometimes the presence of the actors on the 
stage was shown by removing the front curtain. Actors could alight 
directly on the stage from the sky also. In the three sections of the 
Stage the actors in groups could perform their role separately, 


sometimes one group seeing the other but quite often unseen by 
each other.—Author. 


296. Upadhyaya, Ramji :— Ankcpiirtyartharn Yojanah (Providing Proper 


Size to a Dramatic Act). (Sanskrit). 


Sag., XXII, No. 4, Sarhy. 2041, pp. 4¢-48. 


An act should have proper size. Actually it should not be very 
short or long where the activities of the hero in direct relation to the 
main story occupy small space and the performance has been of a short 
duration only, the poet takes recourse to descriptions as seen in the 
act-V of the Mrechakatika where about 40 stanzas describing the rains 


“and rainy season have been given. The fourth act of the Abhijfianasa- 
_kuntala has a small incident to communicate, i.e the departure of the 


hervine for the husband’s house but it has been magnified by accessory 
details of activities such as offering of ornaments by deities, sorrow 


expressed by birds and animals, Kanva’s message to Dusyanta 
etc.—Author. 


297. Vedia, D.G. :—Arthaprakrti in the Vikramorvasiyam. 


SPP, XIX-XX, Nos. 2-1, 1979-80, Pp. 21-25. 


In VikramorvaSiyam of Kalidasa the love affair of Pururava and 
Urvasi is the main plot and the happy union of the hero and heroine 
is the aim (ka@rya) out of five—bija, bindu, pataka, prakari and karya- 
arthaprakrtis. The plot construction of Vikramorvcsiyam is loose and 
it seems that the play was composed jn three stages at some intervals. 


First stage is upto first three acts, second—the monologue of Pururava 
in fourth act and third—the fifth act. 


When Urvasi was taken away by the demons (danavas) she 
fainted but as soon as she opened her eyes she saw Pururava and fell in 
love with him at the first sight. This was the bija (seed) of the plot. 
According to the dramaturgy bindu the obstacles which come in the 
way of the growth of bija. In this play only the Bharata’s curse and the 
jealousy of AuSinari are obstacles which can be considered as bindu. 
Both of them are removed easily. The union of the lovers is the end 
of the drama. Thus there are only three--biju, bindu and paiaka- 
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arthaprakrtis in the _ play. Remaining two arthaprakrtis. are 
missing. 


After this act the poet thought that the union of the hero and the 
heroine and the enjoyment of married life are not only the goal of 
love. It is incomplete without Progeny so he composed the fourth 
and fifth acts. But due to the haste and immaturity of the dramatic 
skill he could not develop the plot properly. The plot construction 
became loose and Urvaéi though gave birth to her son, Ayus but could 
not perform the duties of motherhood as she had fear of seperation 


with her lover. The end of the play is quite unnatural and is not; in 
accordance with bija. K.C.V. 


298. Virkar, P.N.: Indian Aesthetics and Some of its Principles. 


JASB, LIL-LIiI, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 317-331. 


The author intends to dr. 
works wherein we can find 
ancient times 
illustrates the R. 


aw our attention to some places in ancient 
light shed on the way. The Indians of the 
had been thinking about aesthetic questions. He 
gvedic stanzas X. 71.2 & X. 71 4 wherein one does find 
an aesthetic principle that the poets have to think well and select 
words with which they compose their poems and the words 
chosen by them are Pregaant with beauty and the rasikas are 
fascinated by such poems only. The Principal reminds us of the 7th 
k@rikG of the first udyota of the Dhycnyéloka. Slokas 2 to7 from the 3rd 
sarga of the Ramayana of Valmiki tell us what great sage did before he 
commenced writing the epic. The principle embodied in these slokas 
is that a great artist first of all directs all his efforts towards bringing 
before his mental eyes a complete and vivid picture of the work of 
art he is going to produce and it is then alone that he actually 
Proceeds to give shape to it. Ksemaraja, in his Siva-sittravimarsini, 
explains the artistic activity as that activity of an artist which 
determines the subject of the work of art by the infusion of his mind 
into it. So also says about Poets’ genius Mahimabhatta in his 
Vyuktiviveka, Visnudharm ottara-purana, Schgitaratndkara, Kavyalamkara 
of Bhamaha, the N&@tyasdstra_ of Abhinavagupta refer to the 
objectives of poetry. The work of art which delineates a feeling is 
considered to be great. The similar feeling arises in the heart of 
reader in a generalised form. All details must be so selected as to 


suit principle sentiment. Aucitya and dhvani have their own 
importance.—P.G. 


299. Walimbe, Y.S. :—Pandita Jagannatha's Equipment as a Poetician, 


JASB, LII-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 337-341. 


Jagannatha’s role as a poetician and literally theorist was 
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considerably helped not only by his erudition in the various branches 
of traditional learning, but also by his extraordinary poetic abilities. 
His was not the case of ‘A critic is a failed poet,’ but of a successful 
critic also being an equally successful poet, a case rather analogous to 
that of Matthew Arnold or T.S Eliot. Jagannitha Possessed the 
creative and critical faculties almost in an equal measure. Jagannitha’s 
verse style and its excellences are themselves interesting subjects for a 
detailed study. But what is more noteworthy is that these qualities 
have helped him to a considerable extent even in his job as a poetician. 
It goes without saying that almost all the verses that Jagannatha 
employs for the sake of illustration are poetic. However he does 
not rest contented by giving an illustration; he endeavours to improve 
upon it by making proper alterations or emendations, and very such 
alteration and emendation makes a significant change either in the 


form or in the gontent of the verse. He even improves upon the 


faculty or defective illustrations cited by his opponents like Appayya 
Diksita. P.G. y Ppone ppay. 


300. Yadava, Ganga Prasad :—Position of Women as Depicted in 


DhanapGla's Tilakamafijari. 
QRHS, XXI, No. 1, 1981-82, pp. 28-37. 


See Under Sec. XIV. 





XI—MISCELLANEOUS 


301. Bharadwaj, O.P.: More on Ploksa Prasravana. 
ABORI, LXII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 249-25]. 


See Under Sec. IX. 


302. Bodewitz, H.W.: -The‘ Marriage’ of Heaven and Earth (JBI. 145- 
146; PB. 7-10, 1-9; AB, 4-27, 5-10). 


WZKS, XXVI, 1982, pp. 23-36. 


The Brahmanas narrate the story of the marriage of heaven and 
earth in the Vedicritual. §.A. Dange, in his paper at ATOC, 1976 at 
Poona had discussed this topic. He is of the view that heaven (male), 
and earth (female) form a couple. Dange also conuccts the motif of 
the marriage With the motif of heaven giving rain to the earth. The 
rain is given as a present to the earth on the occasion of the marriage. 
The author has contradicted this statement and concludes his paper 
with the remarks that “following the common sense approach of the 
author of the Brahmana we may conclude that there is no marriago 
between heaven and earth in these Passages. The motif is inter- 
marriage for the benefit of both parties”. This topic has been discussed 
fully well in this paper —D.D.K, 


303. Bollee, W.B.:- Notes on Middle Indo-Aryan Vocabulary I. 
JOIB, XXXI, No. 3, 1982, pp. 244-254, 
See Under See, IX. 


304. Bollee, Willem B. :—The Indo-European Sodalities in Ancient 


India. 5 


ZDMG, CXXXI, Pt. 1, 1981, pp. 172-191. 


Brotherhoods oceupy an important place in the social structure of 
many peoples. Our knowledge of them as far as the Indo-Europeans 
are concerned has been deepened during the past forty years particularly 
by the publications of Hofler, Wikander and Widengren. These authors 
bring to light tribal, age-group, brotherhoods serving social and 
military functions and devoted to worship of the fallen as well as the 
warrior gods honoured in orgiastic rites. 


¥ 
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Hofler has blazed a trail which puts a welcome light on the German 
and Indian science of religion and tried to bring out an hervic-ecstatic 
bond between the living and their venerated dead. In India masked 
Participants identified themselves with the dead and behaved like 
demons. The brotherhood of Indra-the host of the Maruts, the 
Vratyas, the Malls and the Buddhist orders have been discussed and 
compared with the Iranian sodalities. The designation for a brother- 
hood is called A@n@ in Late Avestan (send in old Indian). The 
individual member is called mairya (L. Av.) and marya (in Vedic 
literature). In tran members of broth :rhood dressed in black, blackened 
their arms, wore long hair and a belt (a latter item especially signifving 
allegiance to the king). Indra fulfils many of the functions of Iranian 


Mig@ra. He (Indra) is a divine hero, and dragon killer and enemy of 
Dasyus, Vratyas, Mallas, Nordic berserkers 


and Indian tigermen 
mentioned in the SB. 


The relation between the Vratyas and the sodalities is evidenced 
by their wearing long hair and by the fact that the Vratyastoma (one 


day sacrifice performed by more than one sacrificer) was celebrated for 
the first time by the maruts. 


The Vratyas’ wild and predatory expeditions link them with European 
sodalities like Wodan’s Furious Host. They founded a state in eastern 
Provinces of India, and exercised their influence on Buddhism. Such 
people have been described jn detail in this paper. They were avail- 
able in Europe and Africa also.—D.D.K. 


305. Chattopadhyay, Aparna :—A Note on the Hair Washing Ceremony 
of the Mauryas. 


JOIB, XXXI, No. 3, 1982, pp. 241-243, 


The author refutes the statement of Strabo (XV, 69) that when the 
king washes his hair, they celebrate a great festival and bring big 
presents. According to some scholars this hair washing ceremony was 
a persian practice adopted by the Maurvas, while others hold that it 
was not peculiarly a Persian custom but a common custom of the 
Hindus Author gives the reasons of why or how strabo had took the 
anniversary of the coronation for a simple hair-washing ceremony. 
Probably the historians who were his predecessors had not gathered the 
fact correctly. Such a blunder on the part of foreign observers is not un- 
usual. Secondly, the pouring of water on the head of a king was the 
most important part of the coronation (abhiseka) ritual of Hindu King. 
So the foreigners who were generally not well acquainted either with 
our languages or with our practices, misunderstood this function. And 
if they were Persians or persons familiar with Persian court practices; 
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they could very easily make mistake and take the performance of this 
rile of pouring water on a king on the occasion of the anniversary of 
his coronation, as the hair-washing ceremony which obtained in Persian 
Court.—Author. 


306. Choudhary, D.K.:—The Rate of Interest During the Cala 
Period as Revecled in the Inscriptions of 
Srikaluhasti. 


VUOJ, XXV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 67-70. 


In this inscriptional study the author has mentioned the rate of 
interest of the period from Réajaraja I (1008-09 AD) to Kuléttunga I 
(1101-02 A.D). It throws light directly or indirectly on the economic 
condition of the period falling between 985 A.D. to 1120 AD. In the 
Céla period the lowest rate of interest was 8% while the highest rate 
was 50%. This proves that in this period there had not been any fixed 
rate of interest. These differences are noticeable not only in the reign 
of one king but also all other kings of the period. The interest was 
collected sometime in cash and sometime in kind.—M.R.G. 


307. Dube, D.P. :—Prayaga A Name Study. 
JI, IX-X, Nos. 1-4, 1982, pp. 91-98. 


See Under Sec. V. 


308. Gangadharan, N. :—-Further Light on the Practice of Oil Massage 
as Known from the Sanskrit Literature. 


AORM, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 1-4. 


In continuation of his previous note on the topic in the same 
journal the author has shown the importance and medicinal value of 
the oil massage giving references from many Ayurvedic treatises. 
Oil may be used as external medicine to remove the disturbances of 
the body due to the lodging of the wind (vara). Many chronic diseases 
of head, eyes, throat and legs can be treated by regular oil massage on 


head and soles. Regular application of oil in ear and nose keeps the 
cold away. 


Besides, merits of the bath ina tub full of oil are narrated by 
which many ailments of the body may be removed. But there are 
some prohibitions also when one should not use the oil, as. on the 
day of ancestral rites and at the time of eclipse.—K.C.V. 
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309. Ghosal, S.N. :—Worren as Depicted in the Uvasagadasao. 


JOIB, XXXII, Nos. 1-2, 1982, pp. 64-69. 


This article categorises the women of that age under various 
heads like nuns, the female Worshipper practising religious austeritics 
‘with their husbands, irreligious women given to sensual pleasures 
alone and women of ignoble profession. According to the writer 
Uvasagadas@o presents an account of the society of women distin- 
guished from one another by their individual traits and characters. IS. 
310. Gupta, Chitrarekha :—Historical Development of Some Brehmanic 

Cognomens and their Social Implications. 


JAIH, XIII, Pts. 1-2, 1980-82, pp. 83-98, 


Though we did not use any surname in ancient period, we had 
Sastric injunctio 


as from very early times regarding the formation of 
Personal names, in accordance with the vurna of the person to be 
named. But it appears from inscriptions 


and seals that this custom 
was not strictly followed and often ancient names do not indicate their 
castes. 


The Brahmanas, however, tried to distinguish themselves from 


the rest of the populace by adding some prefixes or suffixes to their 
names, which not only indicated their classes, but often separated one 
group of Braéhmanas from the others. It is from such prefixes and 
suffixes, characterising the Brahmana groups, that surnames were 
chosen in later period. In the present paper the author draws 
attention to some such Brahmana surnames which throw light on some 
aspects of ancient Indian society.—-B.K. 


311. Gupta, Sushma :~Jndia ond Iran through the Ages : Continuity 


in Commercial, Cultural ond Political Ties. 
QRHS, XXIII, No. 4, 1983-84, pp. 33-42. 
See Under Sec. VII, 


312. Hassuri, Ali : Avestan Varengan. 


ZDMG, CXXXI, Pt. 1, 1981, pp. 158-159. 
Zamyad Yasht deals with the myth of yi 


reference to a bird called Varengan. Different 
explain this word but no satisfactory 


ma which makes a 
scholars have tried to 
Tesult has come out. 











closely by Thicme’s 
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Bartholomae identifies this bird as eines vogels. Darmesteter had 
mentioned Middle Persian Vel@k or Kulégh. Many experts have 
translated it as eagle—it is the only among the living birds which 
saves itself from the flying arrow, it is the one which rubs its wings to 
the gorges, the mountain tips or the tops of the trees. Some scholars 
think it to be a kind of raven, the largest of its species which acts 
just like an eagle. It is calied Raveo corvus Corax. It is described 
as : whole plumage black glossed blue, with often slight copper tinge 
On upper part, more noticeable in worn than in fresh plumage which 
seldom enters desert. It is seen in North America, Europe, Asia, 
South to Sahara and Somalia, Asia South to North-West India. In 
Persian it is called Ghur&b, Middle Persian Wirey, New Persian Gulag 
(now Kuk gh). This bird is called Bopoha in Russia and Wrona in 
Polish which are the same Varengan. In Sanskrit it is known as 
Varanka by native old lexicons without any more explanation its real 
form and etymology is not clear. According to the author this bird 
scems to have been originally the cognate to Avestan word. -D.D.K. 


313. Johnson, W. :- On ithe Rgvedic Riddle of the Two Birds in the 


Fig-Tree (RV 1.164 20-22) and the Discovery of 
the Vedic Speculative Symposium. 


JAOS, XCVI, No. 2, 1976, pp. 248-258. 


Translating the Rgvedic speculative language, such as that occurs 
throughout RV-I.164, has been a continuing riddle to Vedic scholar- 


ship. This paper throws light on the riddle of three such verses, 
namely the triplet which uses the image of two birds ina fig-tree 
(Vss : 20-22). Scholars have advanced Plausible interpretations of the 
tenor of this triplet, which have been elucidated in this paper. Renou’s 
meaning of the term brahmun to the ‘powers of speech’ and particular 
enigma hymas in the RV are debatable, brdhmans were used in the RV 
as a sadhamada, literally “drinking together’, 
their contests in riddle solving as well as singing 
awake, are familiar to us in Greek history, but hardly recognised in 
their Vedic context, Similar vestiges of ancient enigma contests occur 
in Zend-avesta. Recent translators, beginning with Geldner, followed 
critique, and then Kuphan Raja, Renou-and 
Brown agree to a great extent on the translation of this brdhman. 
Differences arise more in identifying allusions made b 
even more when it comes to interpreting 
Geldner’s translation of pippala has been revised by others from 
‘‘Berre’’ to “‘Feige’’ and fig is more appropriate than either Kunhan 
Raja’s “‘berry’’ or Brown’s “fruit? and Renou’s translation ‘‘figue’’. 
Concurs, amyta bkhaga has been translated as ‘life’ and ‘immortality’ 


Such symposia, with 
, drinking and staying 


y the verses, and 
the tenor of the image. 
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suparna is translated as “‘birds’’ or ‘eagles’. Similarly Vidath@ means 
‘ritual’ ‘enigma’ contest. 


Different scholars have given different translations of the verses. 
The author furnishes the quintessence of this topic such as :— 


Dirghatamas chose the image of the tree to enigmatize this first 
context of Sanskritic philosophical thought was no accident, for in it 
he used an archetypal myth of the attainment of knowledge. The 
mythic complex of the cosmic or world tree, which is the tree of life or 
immortality, is. basic to this notion of inspired, initiated knowledge. 
All the elements are there; the Shamanic Symbolism of tree and 
bird, including an ecstatic journey to the top of the tree, and the 
initiatory symbolism of reaching the summit of the world tree to gain 
the knowledge which as the ‘immortal’? sweetest fig allows escape 
from both ignorance and death.—D.D.K. 


314, Krishnamurthy, M. :—Vijayanagar Interest in Irrigation Facilities 


in Cuddapah District, Andhra Pradesh. 
JI, IX-X, Nos. 1-4, 1982, pp. 99-106. 


An attempt is being made here, taking the modern Cuddapah 
district as a case study, to present a picture of irrigation facilities 
Provided by the Vijayanagar-kings based on relevant inscriptions 
available from the district. The earliest inscription of the Vijayanagar- 
kings mentioning the construction of a tank is from Porumamilla in 
the Badvel taluk of the district. The tank is even now a major reservoir 
in the district. The inscription is written in the reign of Bukkaraya 
I by his son Bhaskara who was then the governor of Udayagnirajya. 
The length of the dam was 5,000 units of rekhadandas. Anovher 
inscription from Indukuru was constructed during the regime of King 


Devaraya. During the time of Saluva Immadi Narasimhbaraya, a tank 
was constructed at Ravulakolanu. 


A large number. of other inscription in that district has been 
discussed and the rulers gave grants of land for such works of public 
welfare. Such grants were usually called Dasévandhamanya in 
inscriptions which refer to land made tax-free given to a Private person 
for repairing or building a tank or any other irrigation construction 
with the stipulation that one-tenth of the total produce of the land 
would be the remuneration for the person who maintains them. 
Obviously, the remaining portion of the produce would be used to mect 
the expenses in connection with the maintenance of the water-work. 
The Vijayanagar state encouraged the construction of irrigat ional 


“t 
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network. Its encouragement was in the form of exemption of taxes 
and grants of tax-free lands.—D.D K 


315. Lalen, R.C. C. :~Penology and Jaina Scriptures. 


JIVB, VI, Pt. 12, 1981, pp. 28-53. 


According to Jaina scriptures the crime prevention may be done 


by the adoption of samvara (impeding karma) under the scheme of 
cnu-yvrata, 


Originally, in penology (the science of punishment) the history, 
theories, purposes and effects of punishment in relation to crime 
causation and crime prevention, are studied. Here itis defined asa 
strategy in the fight against crime while the Jaina penology is defined 
as a strategy in the fight against karma (action). 


The modes and forms of punishment varied according to the age, 
time, place and finally the culture of the particular society. The 
outlines of modern penology revolves around the controversies that 
exist between the theories of punishment and treatment. Law and 
religion have the same equivalent word in Sanskrit dharma. 
Jaina penology ia based upon the karma philosophy. kerma obstructs 
the inmate qualities of soul, therefore, it is the number one 
enemy of conscience. It is the most difficult for a person to give up 
wrong belief (mithyatva). With the help of right faith (Samyak- 
darScna) the soul becomes disillusioned and feels enlightenment, never 
before experienced. The individual becomes able to rise above the 
passions and desire for material objects and enjoyments. He tries to 
come out from the karma-bondage, develops compassion for all the 
creatures, disowns the false beliefs and owns the truth. By withdrawal 
from vices a changed attitude towards life is expressed. His innate 
powers are prepared to adopt full-fledged samvara, due to which an 
automitic check is imposed upon the influx (Gsrava) of kurma. 
Thus liberation from Karmic bondage is the goal (purusartha) 
of human being. By the knowledge of the strategy in the 
fight against karma, the fight against crime does not remain 


problem. He builds up immunity against criminal tendencies and 
inclinations. 


Thus in Jaina penology the concept of punishment has 
been entirely eliminated as it does not prescribe punishment 
on any individual for any crime. In Jaina puranas the origin and 


development of penology from seven dandu-nitis (penal system) can be 
traced.--K.C.V. 
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316. Mahajan, Jagmohan :—Travellers’ Tules of the Ganga. 


TH, XXX, No. 3, 1981, pp. 28-43. 


A large number of foreign travellers who had been visiting India 
have taken note of the Ganga on the banks of which stand ancient 
centres of religion, commerce and government as Hardwar, AJlahabad, 
Varanasi, Calcutta, Patliputra and Kanauj, with Agra and Delhi on 
its affluent, the Jamuna. The first detailed account of India left by a 
foreign traveller is by Megasthenes who arrived at the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya in Patliputra in 302 B.C. as ambassador of 
Saleucus, the ruler of Western Asia after Alexander’s death. According 
to Megasthenes, the Indians worshipped the rain-bringing Zeus (Indra), 
the river Ganga and the local deities. The classical account during 
the first two centuries of the Christian era, particularly Arrian’s Indika 
as well as The Anabasis of Alexander. The Geography of Strabo and 
Periplus of Erythraean Sea-describe the Ganga as the greatest and 
largest of the known rivers. The Chinese pilgrim Hitien Tsang who 
came to India in 630 A.D. during the reign of king Harsa (606-647) 
has given a detailed account of life along the river. He stayed in 
Todia till 645, spending about eight years in Hargi’s dominions. 
hn Batuta was the first foreign traveller to highlight the curious fact 
that Ganga water was used by the Muslims and Sultan’s drinking water 
was brought from Ganga which was at a distance of forty days journey 
from Dowlatabad. The stories of the wealth of India started reaching 
Europe and a host of travellers from Europe visited India during the 
Mughal empire In India. Most of them have left fascinating accounts 
of the use of its water for drinking purposes. Francois Bernier, the 
French physician is the first European traveller to leave a 
detailed account of the river Ganga and the use of its water 
by the Muslims. A large number of other travellers has been 
given in the monograph of 16 pages by the learned author of this 


article, who have given a detailed account of this sacred 
Tiver.—D.D.K. 


317. Mirashi, V.V. :—Did Chandragupta IT Become A Vanaprastha ? 
VIS, XX, Pts. J-2, 1982, pp. 176-183. 
See Under Sec. V1. 


318. Mukherjee, B.N. :—4 Note on an Early Indian Postal System. 


JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 79-81. 


Inthe Indian subcontinent the Mauryas built up in the late 4th 
and 3rd century B.C. one of the largest empires of ancient world. 





ro 
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For maintaining effective communications between the central and 
local authorities, the Mauryas needed an efficient system for 
despatching administrative and other instructions from one seat of 
administration to another. That they developed such a system 
indicated by the evidence of edicts of Agoka (273 to 236 B.C.), 
the famous Maurya emperor. These edicts culled from d fferent 
parts of his empire surely indicate the rescripts of Asoka were used 
to be despatched under his order to loca] administrative headquatters. 
His rescripts, found inscribed on rocks and pillars, contain inter alia 
words spoken by him in the first person. Apparently the text 
of each these scripts was prepared by Agoka himself or rather by the 
imperial scribes following his oral instructions, The Kautilya’s 
ArthaSastra refers to lekhaka (scribe) appointed to write down royal 
orders according to the direction of the king. Such orders were 
despatched to relevant administrative headquarters in different pro- 
vinces of the empire. These orders were inscribed on rocks and 
Pillars by local authorities after adapting them to regional Prakrit 
dialects or translating them into other languages (such as Greek and 
Aramaic) in order to make them easily understandable to the local 
people. The royal orders were sent from the capital at Pataliputra 
(Patna) or from temporary royal camps to different destinations 
following riverine—and overland routes. That such routes were 
maintained officially is sugg’sted by a statement of Megasthenes, who 
visited the court of ASoka’s grandfather Chandragupta. 


The network of Postal system was known to the Persian kings, 
and the entire plan is a Persian invention. In the Achaemenid empire, 
which ended not long before the beginn'ng of the Maurya empire, 
governmental despatches were used to be sent by relays, in which 
couriers and horses Partic:pated. For this purpose such couriers and 
horses were maintained at stations spaced at intervals of a day’s 
journey along the royal roads.— D.D.K. 


319. Poddar, R.P. :—Pindesana. 
PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 297-305. 


In Jaina monastic discipline great importance is attached to 
pindesand i.e., begging for food. It is an essential part of a monk’s 
conduct. He takes food only to survive and he survives only to 
practice asceticism. Whenever he feels that his survival is not 
conductive to the practice of asceticism he has to give up taking food 
with a determination to end his body which no longer served any 
purpose. While remaining completely detached to food, the monk 
has also to exercise great discretion in accepting it. The general 
Principle is that a monk should beg food as has been prepared by the 
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householders for themselves, and in the action of begging he should 
not commit, cause or support injury to the living beings. He has to 
be abstemious in the matter of food. Lord Mahavira was completely 
detached to food. Though in good health, he did not take his fill and 
generally lived on rough food. For days together he did not take any 
food or drink at all. It did not make any difference to him if he got 
moist or dry food or he did not get food at all. He ate food restrain- 
ing his impulses regarding its quality. He took care that his begging 
for food did not involve in any way injury to living beings. Whin- 
ever there were Brahmana or sgramana, a begger or a guest or a 
candala or even a cat or a dog already waiting for food, he walked 
away lest his presence might result in their disappointment. 
Ayaramga, Suyagadam and similar Jaina texts contain rules for the 
monks regarding the acceptance of alms.. D D.K. 


320. Scharfe, H. :—A Second Index Fossil of Sanskrit Grammarians. 


JAOS, XCVI, No. 2, 1976, pp. 274-277. 


The author has made an attempt for chronometrical study of some 
grammarians. It is based on the historical example given by them 
for the proper use of the imperfect e.g, Muhabhasya, ““The Greek 
besieged Saketa’’ were decisive for fixing their absolute chronology 
because the imperfect implied the event that had taken place in the 
author’s life time. B. Liebich called this rule the Litfossil or Index- 
fossil of Indian grammarians. According to R.G. Bhandarkar the 
Mahabhasya contained some references that allowed to establish the 
location of some authors. The author calls it‘ ‘the Second Index- 
fossil”. On the basis of a sentence in Muha@bhdsya, i.e. purvam 
Mathurayah Pataliputram, Bhandarkar took to mean ‘‘Pataliputra 
comes before Mathura’, implying that Patafijali lived east of 
Pataliputra. It is hard to understand how Weber’s objection prevailed 
against Bhandarkar, for the sentence means no doubt that Pataliputra 
is to the east of Mathura, but Bhandarkar’s observation was effecti- 
vely lost. This location of Patafijali's home northwest of Saketa is 
confirmed by another passage in the Mchdbhdsya. Panini and 
Katyayana have suggested two more situations and then a variant 
tradition of a Varttika added yet another two. Patafijali’s two 
examples for the context “‘road’’ are “This road leads to Srughana; 
this road leads to Sdketa’’. If these examples make any sense, 
Pataiijali could have lived in neither place -he must have lived some- 
where in between the twocities. From a passag: in the Mrechakatika, 


itis assumed that Patafijali lived either in Mathura or not far 
from it. 


Similarly dates of other eminent grammarians have discussed in 
this paper such as Candragomin belonged to the west of Kausambl, 
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Jainendra belonged to Citraktta, Sakatayana belonged to Manyakheta 
(modern Malkhed-ninety miles southest of Sholapur in eastern 
Maharastra) and Hemacandra belonged to “Anhilvad (modern 
Patan).- D.D.K. 


321. Shukla, Nityanand :-- Suklavajurveds men Deréa-paurnamasa-yaga 
Nirtipana (Depiction of Darga Paurnimasa 
Sacrifice in the Sukla Yajurveda). (Hindi). 


Naim., Ill, Pt. 2, Sathy. 2039, pp. 57-77. 


It is clear from the word Yajurveda, that this Veda is related with 
sacrifice (ycjfia) This word has been used frequently in Brahmanas 
and Upanigsads This Veda is divided jnto two parts, ie., Sukla and 
Krsna Yejurveda. In this paper the detailed -procedure of 
Darsga-paurncmasa-yaga has been mentioned. The description of this 
yajfia is available in ancient and later vedic literature. The system of 
the yaga is same but it is partially different somewhere due to place, 
language and other social differences.—B.M.S. 


322. Singh, Gyanendra Kumar :—Parva Mcdhyakdlina Bharata men 
Pracalita. Manorafijana (Popular 


Entertainments in Early Mediayal 
Period in India). (Hindi). 


AURIJF, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 121-129. 


From the various evidences available from the traditional sources, 
it is evaluated that in the pre-medieval times, the forms of popular 
entertainments were music, dancing, dramatic peformances, painting, 
hunting, wrestling and other indoor and outdoor activities. Attempt, 
therefore, has been made to study the ways of entertainments described 
above in the light of evidences both literary and epigraphic. 


Some of the social taboos such as Prostitution, drinking and 
gambling were also prevalent forms of entertainment. However, the 
kings and rulers were more consummate seckers of enteriainment as 
they had abundant sources at their disposal. 


Taming of birds and animals was also a‘form of entertain- 
ment. Another form of entertainment was to watch the fight 
between man and animal. Watching the animal fighting was a 
popular pastime. So was the game of ‘Polo’. which was at that 
time very much popular. This view has been elaborated in the 
article. 
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Thus we see that in order to maintain mental and physica] fitness 
various forms of entertainments were popular in the pre-medieval 
times.— Author. 


323. Sobhanan, B. : —Kaval System and the Poligar Chieftains. 
VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 81-87. 


The Kaval system was one of the organisations who were popular 
for defensive works in southern India. Those days rulers used Kavals 
in absence of Police. Police was not introduced to the people of 
southern India. Poligar Chieftains were authorised to look after the 
law and order in the respective villages in absence of a separate state 
department of police. The Poligar chieftains in turn depended on the 
Kavalkars. The Poligars who were gathered from the ruins of 
Vijayanagar kingdom further nutured the Kaval system which became 
the real part of their strength. The author makes an effort to trace the 
relationship between Kavalkars and Poligars. The Kaval system is re- 
garded as the counterpart of the ‘hue and cry’ in Anglo-saicon England. 
Poligars were the force used by the KAvalkdrs on the people to collect 
revenue and maintain law and order situation in the state. They assisted 
their masters with armed forces and moncy in war times. Until 1810 
Tirupati-Tirumala was visited by the pcople throughout the year 
because it was a religious place. Four Kavalkars were employed 
to look after the pilgrimage. Later on they employed police to protect 
the people and to guard the offerings of the deity. The common rules 
for maintaining the police was not applicable to Tirupati. So this 
paper shows the relation between Kavalkars and Poligars that Poligars 


Were employed to watch the law and order situation in the 
kingdom.— B.M S. 


324. Trikha, Raj Kumari :—An Approach to the Crude Mecning of the 
Word Sukra. 


JOIB, XXXII, Nos. 1-2, 1982, pp. 18-20. 
See Under Sec. IX 


325. Trivedi, Asha :—Pracina Bharatiya Saunndarya Prasa@dhana (Resour- 


ces of Ornamentation in Ancient India). (Hindi). 
AURJF, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 137-142. 
Historica] evidences tell that the attractive resources of beautifica- 


tion had been of much meaning for the civilized and refined society 
even in the ancient days. The ancient va@rigamaya (literature) of India 
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bears its witness too. The resources of the beautification of the 
Aryans can be evaluated from the descriptions concerning with the 
beauty of the Goddess Usha, the founder Goddess of Dawn, in the 
Usas Sitkta of Rgveda. The luxury-oriented-civilization of the Epic 
Age has given out so many erotic resources. People in Bauddha as 
well as Mauryan Age were very much interested in wearing shoes, 
bracelets, crowns and were also fond of using scented oil, ointment on 
the brows and felt delighted in growing hair, looking into the mirror, 
taking dip in perfumed water and loved to use toothpaste and 
their heads dressed with mukutas. The people of India in ancient 
days, also used wine and liquor on the auspicious occasions and 
in their daily routines alongwith the resources of beautification, 
ornamentation etc.-- Author. 


326. Wasson, R.G. :—The Last Meal of The Buddha. 
JAOS, C'l, So. 4, 1982, pp. 591-603. 


Many scholars have commented on what Buddha ate in his Last 
Meal (inc. B.C. 483) served to him and his suite of monks by a metal- 
worker Cunda at village Pava where the Mehdparinirvana was scheduled 
to take place some hours later. Cunda served him sikara maddava. 
Rhys Wavids translated sikara maddava by ‘truffles’ (an underground 
fungus). Stella Kramrisch identified the siikara maddava as the Pitika 
(a plant). Here the term stikura maddava has been recognised by the 
author as mushrooms on the evidence of several works. Mushrooms 
were prohibited for twice-born men. 

Shortly after Buddha had eaten mushrooms with rice he fell ill. 
After his Last Meal he walked the short distance to Kusinara on his 
own initiative. He died of his own will power, of his own 
mahasamadhi,~ M.R.G. 


327. Wojtilla, Gy. :—Notes on Krsisastra, 
VIS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 164-172, 


Krsifastra, as evident from available sources, from the Vedic age 
upto the 19th-20th century, is surveyed in order to bring to light such 
a tradition of agricultural science taking into view mainly agro- 
meteorology, cultivation of land and horticulture. 1. Philological 
research on such text materials would prove that the ancient texts 
were Brahmanical Sanskrit treatises. 2. Specialised literature on 
the subject came into being after the 8th century. 3. Sunskrit was 
the language of science upto the most recent centuries, 4, Krsisdstras 
were written to serve varying needs of localities 5. The popular 


saying or folk-lores in this regard were adopted rather than translated 
into the various texts.—S.M.M. 


XII A—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(BUDDHIST) 


328: Bhattacharyya, D.G. :—On Buddhist Mudras. 
KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, Pp 205-214. 
See Under Sec. IV. 
329. Dange, S.A. :—Sphota—A Reappraisal 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 69-78. 
See Under Sec. IX. 
330. Haldar, A. :~ Buddhism-its Rise and Development. 
PBP, I. Pts. 1-3, 198), pp. 62-75, 


Buddha’ was born as an heir-apparent to a Sakya chieftain of 
Kapilavastuon 563 B.C. His origin as a Vedic Ksatriya was doubtful. 
He became the Buddha or the ‘Enlightened one’ in 534 and attained 
Nirvana in 483 B.C. in Kushinagar in U.P. He blazed a trai] that 
kept on burning but its flame was nearly extinguished in India, its 
birth place: was rediscovered by some European and Indian scholars 
during the:past 100 years. Most of the Buddhist texts were found in 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, and other countries of South-East Asia. 
Most of its Sanskrit texts were found retained in Sanskrit or in-trans- 
lations into the indegenous languages of those countries wherever they 
had been found in Tibet, China, Mongolia, Khotan; Japan, Korea 
etc. Hitien Tsang had translated some 150 texts. Modern scholars 


transliterated the translated texts into their restored forms which are 
very close to the originals. 


Buddhism Partially left: some vestiges in different religious orders 
which developed in Eastern European and Western Asiatic countries: 
Buddhism may be found in Lamaism of Tibet and Mongolia, Buryat 
on the border of Siberia and Mongolia. It influenced indirectly 
Sammanism in Siberia and Manichism jin South West Asia and old 
Coptie Church of North Bast Africa. Buddhists developed seven schools 
in China and some schools in Japan. After Buddha’s death, Socrates 
preached common: sense and etheism in Greece. A _ little after 
Alexander’s invasion of India, North West India came to:be-ruled by 
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the Greeks. Dharmakirti’s dialectical logic might have gone out from 
India to Greece. Most of the Hegelian thinkers appear to be indebted 
to Buddhist logic and metaphysics. 


Councils : Within a few months after Buddha’s death the senior 
companions of the master called convention at Rajagrha to remove 
some disputes in the Safgha. The second council was held at Vaiéali 
after one hundred years. The third council was held in the 2nd.century 
B.C. at Pataliputra by king Asoka. 


The fourth council was held by Emperor Kaniska at Taxila under 
the patronage of the chief Monk Sthavira Vasumitra. The fifth council 
took place in Bodh Gaya in 1956 after the 2500 years of the Buddha’s 
birth, and the last council was held in Rangoon in 1960. -D.D.K. 


331. Karetzky, P.E. :—Mara, Buddhist Deity of Death and Desire. 
EW, XXXII, Nos 1-4, 1982, pp. 75-92. 


The Buddhist deity Mara enjoyed his greatest stature when the 
imPortance of Sakya muni Buddha was at its peak. The appearance 
of Mara, called evil and identifled with death and desire, is both 
ironic and Contradictory. Here, the author has tried to analise the 
multiple characters of Mira such as Maranamdara, ‘Klesamara, Mira as 
Deveputra and Mara as Skendhamara. The earliest mention of the 
name of Mara is in the Atharva Veda the is introduced as ‘Yama’ 
“Mrtyu’ and ‘Agha Mara’. The author tefutes the typical Buddhist 
logic of joining of Maranamara and Klesamara. Mara is often called 
Devaputra, Some artistic evidences of Mara are also given. The 
figure of Mara has been shown to be asynthesis of various tradition 
of Vedas, popular demons of mythology and Buddhist philosophy 
which combines the concepts of evil, death and desire with the solar 
cult and dualism of the Mithraic religion. —~M.R.G. 


332. Nath, Amarendra :—A Buddhist Narrative Sram Pitalkhora. 
LK, No. 23, 1986, pp. 25-27. 
See Under Sec. I. 


333. Prasad, N.K. :—Bauddha Vinaya ki Prsthabhimi (Backgreund of 
Bauddha Vinaya). (Hindi). 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 218-228. 


Pali literature puts a welcome light on the social:and religious 
conditions of ‘India before ‘Buddhism. ‘The -main purpose ‘of this 
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monograph is to find out the causes of expansion and amendment of 
‘Vinaya. The Vedic people were well settled down in India and wanted 
to safeguard their interest and stability. They had a vast literature of 
their own. But there were some heretics and wandering monks who 
were all against the Vedic traditions of karmakanda and yajfia We 
come to know about six much important schools at the time when 
Buddha lived and preached. Akriy@vada and Kriy@vada were poineer 
among them. The former was called as Lok@yata who did not believe 
in eschatology, and they considered the x jfia and agnihotra etc. as 
worthless. The kriya@vdda school was just an offshoot of Hinduism 


with minor variations and their main aim was to obtain eternal eman- 
cipation. 


According to the jaina phiJosophy, the ultimate destiny of man is 
kaivelya i.e., moksa. As bondage is the association of the soul with 
matter, quite naturally moksa is a complete dissociation of the soul 
from the matter. This can only be attained by three-fold discipline, 
viz. right faith, right knowledge and right conduct and five vows-non 
violence, truthfulness, non-stealing, celibacy and non-attachment. 


The Buddhist religious practices mainly consist in pursuing a life 
of ethical discipline rather than in following different modes of prayer 
or in performing various rituals. Buddha’s cousin brother, Devadatta 
Tequested him to make the five rules compu'sory for his followers 
but his proposal was turaed down by Lord Buddha. 


This caused a friction between the followers of Lord Buddha and 
those of Devadatta. But Buddha had to revise his previous strict 
Tules regarding penance, place of living. clothing, food etc. There are 
three stages of Buddhist pat':—evolution, adjustment and- adoption. 
Thus the Bauddha-Vincya has become flexible and rules can be amended 
at any: time even after the death of reformers. D.D.K. 


334. Srivastava, Satya Bhama :—~Bauddha Darscna aura Yasastilaka 
Campa (The Buddhist Philosophy and 
the Ya$astiluka Campi). (Hindi). 


AURIF, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 73-76. 


Inhis Yasastilaka Campit Acirya Somadeva Siri has exposed and 
put to critical criterion the various tenets of Buddhist philosophy. 
Foremost of all, we find elaborate discussion on Andtmavada (the theory 
of Suul-less-ness). Buddha ‘and his followers denied the existence of 
soul, its eternity, immortality, oneness and so on. According to the 
Buddhists acceptance of the soul is caused by illusion. Somadeva 
alludes to the Buddhist thinker Sugatakirti who holds that those who 
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regard soul as something separate from the body, mistakenly regard a 
blue object as yellow and viceversa. 


Nirvana or Final Salvation is the greatest goal to the Buddhists. 
The four branches of the Buddhists namely the Madhyamikas, the Yoga- 
caras, the Sautrintikas and the Vaibhasikas have been dealt by Soma- 
deva in his illustrious work 

Atthe end of YuS:stilcka Somadeva has examined the Buddhist 
position in relation to the Pram@nas, which according to the poet, does 
not deserve any s¢rious consideration.—Author. 

335. Upasak, C.S. : —-Some Buddhist Symbols on Puiich- Marked Coins. 
PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, L981, pp. 275-284. 


See Under Sec. IV. 


XH B—PHILOSCPHY ARD RELIGION 
(NON-BUDPHIST) 


336. Agrawal, M.M. » Origin and Development of the Doctrine of 
Difference and Non-difference. 


EW, XXXII, Nos. 1-4, 1982, pp. 49-64. 


Tradition of the doctrine of difference and non-difference goes 
back to Vedic times. KaSakrtsna was an old exponent of this doctrine 
Of difference and non-difference. Even in a later age Lakuliga. Bhart- 
Tprapafica, Bhaskara and Yadavaprakaga were the supporters of this 
doctrine. After that the doctrine of difference and non-difference is 
elaborated in the philosophy of Nimbarka, Srikrsnacaitanya and 
Sripati. Here, the author has discussed the three stages of develop- 
ment of the doctrine of difference and non-difference. In the first 
Stage author has discussed three doctrines :— 


(i) the doctrine of Asmarthya (ii) the doctrine of Audulomin 
and (iii) the doctrine of KaSakrisna. Second staye consists discu- 
ssion on (i) the doctrine of Lakulifa along with its Bhedabheda 
(i!) the doctrine of Bhartrprapafica (iii) the doctrine of Bhaskara and 
(iv) the doctrine of Yadavaprakaéa. Lastly, in the third stage, (i) 
the doctrine of Srinimbarkacdrya (ii) Srikrsnicaitanya and (iii) 
Sripati are discussed briefly.—-M.R.G. 


337. Bharadwaja, V.K. :-—The Jaina Concept of Logic. 
TPQP, IX, No. 4, 1982, PP. 363-375. 


The purport of this article is to explain the Jaina concept of logic 
and arriving at a level of clarity when a Jaina thinker is placed in a 
given situation. The structure and function of Jaina logic and how 
It is to be interpreted and understood according to Jaina tradition 
has been discussed. The three important jobs, i.e., (1) jfiidna, prama, 
vydpti, tarka and the method of winning knowledge (2) methods 
and criteria for Tesolving disagreements about Teligious and meta- 
Physical matters and (3) the reasoning strategies in dealing with 
the opponents and the critics according to the Jaina tradition have 
been explained... Ta Indian philosophy these three different jubs have 
not been distinguishea sharply. YaSovijaya Gani remarks that the 
saptabhangi is used in the case of the Ag: ma or the scriptures; but the 
Jaina logivian is not Prepared to employ saptubhangi or even the 
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nayavéda in relation to what is known by pratyaksa or anumana. The 
roles of pramancs, cnekantavada, sahasrabhahgt, difference between naya- 
vakya from a pramancvakya, syadvada Prem@nas, @gama Pram@ucs, 
upalabdhi hetu or anupclabdhi het, anumana Pram@na, pakgc prayoga 


or pratijid, hetu prayoga, yyapti, drst@nta, nigamana have been 
elucidated.—D.D.K. 


338. Bhatt, Bansidhar :—Rudimentary Stages of the Jiiadna 
Jainism. 


JIVB, VI, Pt. 12, 1981, pp. 54-69, 


-pentad in 


Many ideas, found in Jaina Prakrit-iexts developed gradually in 
many centuries. But their chain seems to be broken in Jainism. One 
of them is the idea of Jii@na-pentad (five kinds of knowl dge) which 
includes - Abhinibohiya, Suya, Ohi, Mcnap Jjeva and Kevela. Dichotomy 
of pratycksa (perception), paroks2 (inference ete.) and ajfiana triad 
(three kinds of ignorance) are later developments after the standardiz- 


ation of the pentad. Jiana-pented is found in the early Agamic 
traditions. 


The pentad is also traceable in the Pali 
Jainism it became a technical term, but 
material from the Jaina Prakrit-liter. ture. 
no distinction between jhana and darscna 
elaborated this distinction. 


Buddhist canon but in 
is unknown In the earliest 
To the beginning there was 
but afterwards Jaina authors 


Though Jaina menk authors hed tried their best to maintain the 
Iink in the old and new traditional views, but different traditions of 
distinct nature could not be diluted. For example, JiiGne-pentad and 
the (jfidnc-tricd, naye and nik sepa-scptabhangi all these three dialectics 


and the non-Jaina epistemology; naya and durnaya; anupreksa and 
dhyana ete. 


Similarly a damscna-triad is also found wi 
that is cakku-d msena, ohi-de 
are presented in the 29th and 3 


th the jfdna-pentad, 
mscna, and kevala-d msona, These all 
Oth chapters of Prajfiapana. 


Some more pair of words are available in Jaina literature as 
cakkhu-acakkhu — dmsana, oht-n&ina-ohidamsana, kevala-jiana and 
kevala-demsana, Cakkhu-acokkhu is Just like Jiva-ajiva e g., positive and 
negative but in ohi-kevala-ohi means limited and keval means whole. 


It is just like an ajfidna and is Srouped in cjidne-triad and is opposite 
Of avedhi-jfiana. An early triad of vibh. 


hga-avadhi-kevala is in 
ascending order in Jainism, vibhanga leading to avadhi which ultimately 
leads to kevala. 
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It is difficult to decide how the three varietics of knowledge 
(Abhinibohiya, Suya and Manapajjava) crept in Jainism and formed a 
pentad with ohi and kevala.—K.C.V. 


339. Bhattacharjee, K. :—Advaitavedante Vyabaharika Jagato Adhy asa 
(Empirical World and Super-imposition in 
Advaita Vedanta). (Bengali). 


OH, XXX, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 21-38. 


In Advaita doctrine the pure-consciousness in the Transcendental 
Reality and the Absolute Truth. The practical world is considered as 
an empirical entity. In fact, it is meither real nor ilJusory. It is 
indescribable. According to some, Advaita Vedanta declares the 
Brahman as Absolute Reality and the whole universe as unreal. But 
that is a misconceptton only. In Monism the reality of the practical 
world is admitted before the attainment of the knowledge of the 
Brahman, But as the world is not eternal, its transcendental reality 
is not acknowledged. Hence its falsity, which is opposed to the 
Absolute Reality, is obvious. Yet the practical world is not so 
unreal as an aerial Castle. The knowledge of the practical world is 
obtained from the nescience (ajfana), and the Super-imposition 
(adhyaisa) of the Arman and inanimate beings. 


When owing to the ignorance of the substratum one object appears 
to be identical with another, that illusion is known as adhyasa 
(Super-impositjon) ¢.g., the illusion of snake ina rope. The super- 
imposition is born of nescience. The knowledge of the substratum 
destroys this nescience. The nescience about the Brahman is demo- 
lished by the knowledge of the Brahman. Then only the reality of 
the empirical world, produced. by nescience, is destroyed when 
knowledge of the Supreme Being is obtained. Hence Advaita Vedanta 
admits the reality of the empirical world before the attainment of the 
knowledge of the Brahman.— Author. 


340. Bhattacharya, Gopikamohan : - On Samsargamaryada in Navya- 
nydya. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 79-83. 


When a sentence is uttered the hearer understands the sentence- 
meaning only when he cognises the words and their individual meanings 
only with the semantic relation of the atomic meanings. It means that 
he understands the meanings as coalesced. The Nyaya puts emphasis 
on this qualificative character of verbal cognition and this accords with 
the Nydya view that content of a qualificative cognition is always 
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expressible through a sentence. Sabdzbodha or the understanding the 
meaning of a sentence is a qualificative cognition involving the quali- 
ficand-qual:fier relation. Cognition of a sentence-meaning is the 
ascertainment of this relation existing between the meaning of atomic 
words. No doubt the words are vested with the capacity for denoting 
the sentence-meaning, but not through denotation, for denotation to 
him can generate the unrelated meanings only. To get this sentence- 
meaning the Nydya had to posiulate another power of a word 
called t@tparyaSakti which the Navyanyaya calls Sarisargamaryada 
a synonym of @&ka@iksa, which has been discussed in this 
paper.—D.D.K. 


341. Bhattacharya, Kamaleswar :-- Le Siddhantalaksanaprakarena du 
. Tuttvacintamani de Gctigega Avec 
la Didhiti de Raghun@tha Siromani 
etla Tika& de Jagcdisa Tark@lam- 
k@ra (Siddhanta Leksancprakarana 
of Tattvacint@mani by Gatigesa with 
Didhiti of Reghundtha Siromani 
and Jagadiga’s Tarkalamkara Tika). 
(French). 


JA, CCLXX, Nos. 3-4, 1982, pp. 401-412. 


Having discussed in the preceding section (Journal Asiatique, 
CCLXVIIT, 1980, pp. 275-322) the utility of the determination 
pratiyogyasamanadhikarcna (not .sharing a locus with the counter- 
positive in the definition of Invariable Concomitance, Raghunatha, in 
this section, states in which sence one should understand the fact that 
the constant absence tatyantabhava) does not share a locus with its 
counterpositive. If one adopts the simple meaning that the absence 
does not occur in what is a locus of the counterpositive or in what 
is alocus of a locus of the counterpositive-ness, (pratiyogirasraya- 
dhikaranavrttitya-), then there is ‘overpervasion’ (ativyapti-) of the 
definition in cases of false inference where the object to be established 
(sddhya-) is a determined (visistc-) entity or two conjoint entities 
(ubhaya-). Raghunatha, therefore, says that by “not sharing a locus 
with the counterpositive’’ (pratiyogyasamanadhikaranya) one should 
understand the fact of ‘‘not sharing a locus with what is detimited by 
the deiimitor of the counterpositive-ness’’ (pratiyog it@vacchedakavacchi- 
nnasamanadhikaranya-), ie., “not occurring in what is a locus of that 
which is delimited by the delimitor of the counterpositivencss” 
(pratiyogitad vacchedak@vacchinnadhikaranayrttitva-) (Cf. [what Raghu- 
natha said earlier, in Journal Asiatique, CCLXVI, 1978, p. 98, ff, 
about the hetu-), It is true that the difficulty does not arise if one 
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accepts the views (held by Vasudeva Sadrvabhauma, as the commen- 
tators inform us) that the determined (visista-) is distinct from the 
simple (kevala-), and that both-ness (ubhayatva-) is nothing but the 
“property of being one determined by the other’? (ekavisistaparatva-). 
But Raghunatha accepts neither. In this section, he shows that both- 
ness (ubhayatva-) cannot be identified with determinedness (visistctva-) : 
although there are cases where both-ness does coincide with deter- 
minedness. it,ismot always so. At the end, Reghunitha rejects the 
view that there is actually an Invariable Concomitance (vyapti-) in the 
case of inferences such as “This has both element-ness and limited- 
ness, because it has limitedness or : is limited’? (ayam bhitatvamiiriaty- 
obhayavan miirtatvat), 


Jagadiéa’s commentary which, as usual, is largely based upon 
those of Krsnadasa and Bhavananda helps the reader to follow in detail! 
Raghunatha’s argumentation.— Author. 


342. Bronkhorst, Johannes :—Zarly Jaina Meditation. 
JIVB, VIII, Nos. 1-3, 1982, pp. 3-17. 


Early Jaina meditation was only one aspect of a more general 
attempt to stop all activities of body and mind, including even brea- 
thing. In erder to bring about this mental state a number of means 
were employed. Reflections on infinity, on change, on what is 
inauspicious, and on sin were probably preparatory. More immedi- 
ate precursors of meditation proper, we may assume, were certain 
mental states, viz. forbearance, freedom, softness, and straightness. 
Other supportive practices were onepointedness of the mind, watchful- 
ness of the mind, holding the mind together, and subjugation of the 
Sense-organs. Meditation itself was characterized by absence of agita- 
tion, absence of delusion, discriminating insight, and renunciation. 


Meditation was said to have four kinds of manifestations, which 
must be understood to be four steps on the ladder to perfection. They 
are described thus: 1. in which there is consideration of multiplicity 
and change of object; 2. in which there is consideration of oneness and 
no change of object; 3. in which activity has become subtle and ‘from 
which there is no return;.4. in which (all) activity has been cut off and 
from which one.does not fall back. 


The fourfold division of meditation into afflicted, wrathful, pious 
and pure, is not reliable. This division was uo doubt made by early 
Systematizers and :must initially have been meant to be a division of 
dhyana, which means both ‘thought’ -and ‘meditation’. Later 
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theoreticians mistakenly took it to be a division of meditation 
only, and this did not fail to influence the later history of Jaina 
meditation.-- Author, 


343. Chakravarti, Meera : - The Concept of Emotion in Tantra, 


\ 


TPQP, IX, No. 2, 1982, pp. 123-130, 


Yantras used the term vrtti to denote emotion. An emotional 
state can be defined as a disorganised thought process. Modern psy- 
chology defines this state to be “a variety of affective process disting- 
guished from the others as an acute (brief and intense) affective 
disturbance’. The division of the Tantras into daksina, vama and 
modhyama, points to three different mental states. 


Tantra has classified vritis into fifty categories. These vrtti: or 
emotions give rise to innate ignorance technically called the three 
malas in the Tentra. This innate ignorance can be destroyed by 
complete detachment from all objects, present, past and future, as the 
P@supata Stitra observes, 


Unlike empirical psychology and the other schools: of Indian: 
philosophy that hold emotions to bea Concept of disorganisation, the 
Tantra observes that these vrttis or emotions. supposed to be causing 
downfall of man can help his ascension to higher life, The: vrttis: are 
instrumental in Tantras@dhand. - S:.M.M. 


344. Chapekar, N, :—The  Nyayadipika and the. Text of the 
Sabdanirnaya, 


JASB, LU-LIIT, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 92-99, 


The Nydyadipika is an unpublished commentary of Anandabod- 
hacarya on the Scbdanirnaya of PrakiSdiman. The author has restricted 
his discussion on one, Perhaps the most important Point, viz:, the 
different readings of the Sabdanirnaya available in the Nyayadipika 
which while commenting gives the text of the Sabdanirnaya line by line 
and in the process many times notes various readings. The present 
author has noted 360 cases of such readings and has Classified them 
under six different categories as (A) No change: in meaning, (B) 
Changes, (C) Additions, (D) Droppings, (B) Mistakes and (F) 
Emendations. Here has been discussed a few cases in each category, 
The usefulness of the Nyayadipika in many other ways is also brought 
to light in the end of this paper. With the help: of this commentary, 
we can fix the date of the author of the Sabdanirnaya,—P.G. 
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345, Chaudbari, RC. :—Adhyasa ke Adhisthana ka Khend-na’ (The 


Refutation of the Base of Adhy@sa). 
(Hindi). 


PRP, I, Pts. 1-3, 198], pp. 178-184. 


The Advaita Vedanta takes this world as may@ or iJlusion. The 
falsity of the universe has been expounded at considerable length by 
them. According to the Advaita Vedanta, as there can be no progeny 
ofa sterile lady, simarly the entire phenomena is a mismymer or 
false and astatic. Satya Brahman is the only exception to this assum- 
plion. Ignorance was the primal seed and germ of the spirit. The 
critics have contradicted the Vedanta views that the world is adhyasta 
by the Brahma, the primus being of this world.—D.D.K. 


346. Chemburkar, J. :—Some Reflecti‘ns on Pcficabrahma Siva in the 
Siva Purfina, 


JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-86, pp. 19-26. 


The Siva Purana has correlated Siva with thé Vedanta and Samkhya 
ideas, and has conceived Paficubrahmasiva performing five cosmic 
functions. According to Vidyesvarasamhita of the SP, the permanent 
cycle of fivefold duties consists of creation, maintenance, annihilation, 
concealement and grace. The first four activities are concerned with 
the evolution of the world and the fifth one is the cause of salvation 
of the soul. In order to look after these five-fold activities Siva is 
said to have five faces, four in the four quarters and the fifth one in 
the centre, and hence Siva is called Puficabrahma, Paficamukha or 
Paiicainana. These five forms are [gana, Tatpurusa, Aghora, Vamadeva 
and Sadyojata. The Satarudresamhita gives an account of five avatars of 
Siva, They are further incorporated into the Samkhya scheme of 
creation. The Kail@Sascmhita of SP gives the five faces as under :— 
He, the ancient Lord, is said to have Sana for his coronet Purwga for 
his face, Aghora for his heart, Vamadeva for his private parts and 
Sadya for his feet. Similarly twentyfive elements in the Sathkhya 
scheme of creation have been identified with Pafica-Brahma. The 
Paficabrahmas are five manifestations of Siva. They have been des- 
cribed as his incarnations, but these incarnations do not come to the 
mortal world like the incarnations of the Visnu. They are all associated 
with different cosmic functions. 


The Purdnas were written for the laity. For the purpose of theism 
which the Puranas propagate, it is necessary to establish a close rela- 
tionship between the deity and the devotee. This is achieved by des- 
cribing Siva as the Cause of the Universe.-D.D.K. 
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347. Das, Ganesh Prasad :— An Analytical Study of the Concept of 
Indriya. 


TPQP, IX, No 2, 1982, pp. 153-165. 


The treatment of the definition, number and mode of exercise of 
indrivyas has been much disputed. Vidyaragya, to serve his monistic 
framework, refutes the views of the Buddhists, the Mimathsakas and 
the Naiyayikas who hold indriyas to be golakas, Sakti of golakas and 
something different from the both, i.e., ind-iyas are as many as sub- 
stances, respectively. He holds atma to be subserving the unity of 
the indriyas, on monistic grounds 


The number of indriyas varies from one to eleven in different 
schools of thought. The Buddhists postulate five indriyas and the 
Mimathsakas six. Gautama does not mention manas as the sixth 
indriya which commentators interpret to be implicit in the Satra. 


Philosophical disputes occur at the level of language. The task 
of a conceptual aralyst, unlike a geneticist or psychologist, is to 
review the whole of human knowledge and sert out its types. These 
are ways of knowing, not sources of knowledge. In the type of 
Perceptual knowle~ge, he has to consider the jdeas involved in the idea 
of perce;:tion.—S.M.M. 


348. Datta, K.S.R.:—A Little-Known Poet-Philosopher Rama-Raya. 
VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 91-102. 


The belief that after the 16th and 17th cents. there was practi- 
cally no noteworthy continuation to Sanskrit literature, is contradicted 
by a few eloquent examples such as Bellathkonda Rama Raya Kavi 
who lived from 1875 to 1914 A.D. in Pamidipadu in Guntur district 
of Andhra Pradesh and.who had to his credit an astounding 143 
works in Sanskrit, a great contribution of Sanskrit Literature and 
Indian Philosophy. A general estimate of his life and his works :-— 
(1) poetic or literary—original and commentaries, (2) dialectical, 
(3) grammatical, (4) devotional, (5) didactic or ethical, (6) 
interpretation of puranic verses, stories ete, (7) on Advaita- 
Vedanta—independent and commentaries (8) miscellaneous; are 
given graphically. 

As a great genius and original thinker, Rama Raya championed 
the cause of Advaita, powerfully interpreting, elucidating and supple- 
menting Sankara, thus presenting a comprehensive picture of Advaita 
philosophy. S.M.M. 3 
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349. Gadsden, S.L.: Samhkhyan Causclity Theory and the Criterion 
of Being (Sat). 


IPQP, X, No. 1, 1982, pp. 43-53. 


The author of this paper reveals categorical relevance of the 
Sathkhya philosophy It is complete analysis of human nature. It 
claims that existence (sat) is suffering (duhicha); that all of the various 
and connected experiences that comprise human existence are fought 

with pain. Sarhkhya philosophy has Sought to explore the veritable 
depths of human experience as this experience appears as a combi- 
nation of individual existence (bhira) and existence (bhava) as a 
category of -phenomenal Being (sat). Sathkhya begins with the 
recognition that man is in the world, that man sees himself at inte face 
with the cosmos. Sathkhya poses the far more radical question as to 
the origin of man’s own consciousness and spceifica'ly, as his cons- 
ciou.ness. appears as an awareness of his distinction as a knowing 
entity from the Universe itself. 


The author concludes with the remarks that Sarmkhya 
philosophy is far from an outmoded and insufficient system of 
metaphysical thought. Its basic cJaim, which is of supreme 
Significance for all salvational ontologies, is that the wold 
(vyaktaprakrti) ia suffering  (duhkha). Complete process, for 


eternal emancipation has been discussed in the concluding 
Pparagraph.—D.D.K. 


350. Gonda, J.:- All, Universe and Totality in the Satcpatha- 
Bréhmana. 


JOIB, XXXII, Nos. 1-2, 1982, pp. 1-17. 


Sarva, denoting a whole that is aunity, unified totality is often 
characterised as imperishable, and used to empbasize that concepts or 
entitics; very often of ritual interest, are complete. They are easily 
co-ordinated with idem sarvam, “the totality of mundane or pheno- 
menal things’, also occurring inconnection with deities whose sphere of 
action is the phenomenal Universe. Sarvam without idm denotes an 
unspecified and undivided Totality not restricted to things pheno.nenal 
‘the All’ (e.g., in sarvem Gpnoti). Prajapati, the Totality, the 
year and important solemn ceremonies, repetitions of Prajapati’s 
archetype-sacrifice are often stated to be sarvam. Almost all other 
occurrences of sarvam and idum sarvam are studied, and attention is 
drawn to the difference in meaning, which however are sometimes 
slight.--Author. 
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351. Goswami, M.L. :— Adhydsa aura Usakad Miladhara (Adhyaisa and - 
its Base), (Hindi). 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 158-167. 


The word adhydsa has been constructed in accordance with the 
grammatical steps: Adhi \/asu + Kya = or 
Adhi Vas_ + Kva = to throw (kseparthaka). 


The word adhydsa denotes adhipatya (prerogative), adhisthana 
(place), adhydropa (to put a thing on other substance), mithyabhita Rana 
(false perception, discernment or intuitive faculty), bhrama (delusion: or 
fallacy), etc. The adhya@savada is the foundation of the Advaitavedanta. 
The renowned scholar Safkaracarya, in his commentary on 
Brahmasitra had started the work with the validity of the adhyasa awa 
its siddhi. This topic has been discussed elaborately in this ~ 
monograph.--D.D.K. 


352. Gune, J. :—The Meaning of Lin According to the Ny@ya and the 
Vyakarana School. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 155-168. 


See Under Sec. IX. 


353. Gussner, R.E.:—A Stylometric Study of the Authorship of 
Seventeen Sanskrit Hymns A tributed to Sctkara. 


JAOS, XCVI, No. 2, 1976, pp. 259-267, 


Commenting upon the seventeen stotras ascribed to great advaitan 
Adi Satkara the author of this monograph remarks that fifteen of. these 
hymns were not composed by him. His verdict is based on the counting 
the frequency of selected words in Sadkara’s Upadesasahasrt. The study 
introduces the application of statistical methods to vocabulary study 
in Sanskrit works, and furnishes a body of Stylometric data as.a 
criterion against which to test the authenticity of other metrical works 
ascribed to Safkara The conclusions reached by stylistic analysis are 
buttressed by analysing the meaning of the words bhakti Gnanda and 
hrd in the Upade$asGhesri and the Stotras are the Corpus. Thus it is 
possible to reconstruct the growth of a warm devotional trend in 
India’s non-dualistic tradition and to show that stotras manifest a 
strong desire to popularize Vedanta and to harmonize it: with: bhakti 
movement.- D.D.K. 
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354. Hegde, R.D. :— The Nature and Number of Pramanas According 
to the Lokayata System. 


ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 99-120. 


Discusses the nature and number of pramanas according to Lokayata 
System. Takes up first the closing pages of NyGyamahijuri and observes 
closely the materialist’s arguments on the issue. Puts under focus the 
word ftattva traditionally known as dharma. Details the contrary 
arguments of Cakradhara and Udbhata. The next issue of discussion 
is Jayanta Bhatta’s refutation of the materialists’ theory. Refers to 
K.N. Jayatilleke study noticing three different groups of materialists 
based upon the theory of epistemology : first admitting validity of only 
perception; the second accepting the validity of empirical inference; 
the third group whereas never recngaises the validity of any means of 
valid knowledge. Also attempts to refute the validity of inference 
according to Lokayata System. The Inference problem includes : ‘The 
mountain has fire, because there is smoke;’ generalisation where there 
is smoke, there is fire is not rehable; another inference where 
there is smoke, there are fire and mountain is not cogent; 
another argument is—there can not be valid logical relationship in the 
three, i.e. smoke, fire and mountain. Inference im true sense needs 
agreement in presence as well as in absence of a particular situation 
and instance. Continues the discussion with Caitanya’s independent 
entity. Concludes with the remarks that in their philosophy, the 
Lokayatikas endeavoured to reach the practical end of ‘this-worldli- 
ness’.— N.K.S. 


355. Hindocha, Hansaben N. : Réadha-vallabhiya-mata-Pravartaka- 
Brahmasittrabhasyam (Commentary 
on Brahmasitra of Ridha Vallabha 
Sect). (Sanskrit). 


SPP, XIX-XX, Nos. 2-1, 1979-80, pp. 64-69. 


“Radha-vallabhiya-mata-pravartaka~Brahmasttra-Bhasyam’ is the 
most important writing of Vishwanath Singh in the field of Indian 
Philosophy. Shri Singh has written a commentary on Brahma Sitras 
composed by Badarayana. 


In this commentary the originality, reasoning, power and deep 
study of Shri Singh is much significant. Though his language is 
according to the seriousness of the subject but still simple, fluent and 
analytical. He has referred to the various theist and atheist philo- 
sophers with a view to establish his own view point, synthesising with 
them. He opined that the goal of all the schools of philosophy is to 
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attain the Supreme God which is manifested as Shri Rama in this” 
world. For this he had quoted many references from Upanisads, 
Puranas and Sambhités. He has tried to establish identity in 
Madhurya-bhakti of Radhd-vallabha school and Rama-bhakti.—K.C.V. 


356. Jain, Ashok Kumar:—Juina Dargcna meh  Anekdntavada 
(Scepticism in Jainology). (Hindi). 


JIVB, VII, Nos. 9-10, 1981-82, pp. 16-20, 


Points out that the theory of Anckdnta was propounded during the 
period 3rd century and 8th century A.D. Defines Anekdnia as 
soul of matter with varied ends, characteristics as well as units. The 
purpose of Anekanta is mentioned as clubbing of two elements avoiding 
contradistions. It is an approach finding similarities in contradictory 
concepts. Elaborates the argument with references from Suddarsdna 
samuccaya, Nydyayvatara, Samayasara, Nyayakumudasara, Syadavada- 
mafijari, Aptamimarmsa, Tatvarthaslokavartikalahkara Sarvarthusiddhi, 
Tattyarthavartika and Sanmati prakarata concludes with the remark that 
Jaina Philosophy aims at assimilations of all Concepts irrespective of 
their sources unlike other schools of thoughts that are busy in 
censuring each other.—N.K.S. 


357. Jain, A.N. :—Meaning of the Mahavakya in the Vedantasara. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980. pp. 209-214. 


The Vedantasdra of Sadananda is one of the most Popular works 
on Vedanta. In this compendium the author Presents an exposition of 
the main tenets of the Advaitavedanta of the Sankara-school. After 
explaining the anubandha-catustaya, Sadinanda introduces and explains 
two most important topics namely adhyaha@ra and apavada, Therefore, 
he explains the Mahivakya Tat Tyam Asj which indicates compatible 
meaning of the individual soul with the akhanda turiya caitanya or the 
High Soul.—D.D.K. 


358. Jain, L.C. & Jain, C.K. :—On Contribution of Jainology to 


Indian Karma Structures, 


JIVB, VII, Nos. 5-6, 1981, pp. I-11.. 


Certain Jainological methods of manipulation of karma system 
through mathematical structures are exposed in working technique 
involving algebraic aspects and system theoretical approach (developed 
during the last thirty years of the atomic era), through modern forms 
and expressions. It may not be emphasized that the Prakrit texts on 
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karma theory contain mathematical system theoretic material 
commented in-symbolic forms 


First-the structures of an instant-effective-bond (samaya-prabaddha), 
a nisus (niseka) and life-time (sthiti) structures are exposed. The in-put 
(Gsrava), out-put (bandha and:nirjara@) and state transition (sattva) are 
expressed'in mathematical forms. Equation of motion. in linear and 
constant forms are also exposed. 


Then certain operations including parin@mas on phases are expressed 
in their structural forms,.and studied for transformations they create 
conditions-of bond, rise (udaya) and existential state (sattva). —Author. 


359. Jha, V:N: :— On Ubhaydbhava, Anyatarabhava and Visistabhiiva. 


ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 239-244. 


Includes discussion upon three important terms of Navyanyaya 
system of Indian logic namely : 


(1) ubhayabhava, (2) anyatorabhiva and (3) visistGbhava. These 
are three mutually exclusive terms having no overlapping in use. 
Refutes the interpretation of ubhayabhava as given by H.H. 
Ingalls on the basis of three and only three possibilities with regard to 
a set of two entities: (1) two things exist, (2) either of them 
exists and (3) neither of them exists. Interpreting these three 
Possibilities, firstly knowledge of either ubhayabhava and anyatarabhava 
does not arise; secondly the knowledge of anyatarabhdva does not arise 
because anyatara is present;-and thirdly the knowledge of anyatarabhava 
alone arises. Hach and every argument of Ingalls is critically 
examined. For-the-introduction of ubhayabhdva in the definition the 
reasoning-of Dinakarabhatta has been quoted in details with explan- 
ation, Concludes the discussion with : (1) ubhayabhdva includes only 
two cases -A+B and +A B (2) visist@bhava includes all the three 
cases +A B, —A+Band A—Band (3) anytarabhava includes 
only one case, —A —B, (4) the use of ubhay&bhava in the case of 
—A B is not: pramanika, (5) the areas of these three terms are 


clearly defined and (6) these deductions agree with traditional 
interpretations.—N.K.S. 


360. Jha, V.N. :--Naiyayikas Concept of Pada and Vakya. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 85-94. 


See Under See. .X. 


—— 
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361. Jog, K.P. :—Kevaladvaita Vedanta Concept of Mahavakya. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 215-222. 


Though the Vedantins have been using the term mahavakya. no one 
is known to have clarified the conceptiof mahavakya: . They follow 
Pafiradasi and overlook what Sahkara himself has explained in his 
bhasyas on the Upznigads and the Brahmasitras.. These works are 
accepted by everyone as the authentic writing of Satkara.. There are 
some works like Vakyavrtti and Svatmani: upcna which tradition ascribes 
to Sankara, but their authenticity is doubted because the most loyal 
follower of Sankara, Anandayiri, has not written a commentary on‘them. 
It may also be noted that the time-honoured Principle of sentence- 
interpretation, viz., upakramopasamharan etc. which Sahkara also 
has adopted in his Vedantic, exegesis is wholly thrown tothe winds 
by these various authors since they have explained the purport of the 
sentence tai tvam asi purely in isolation from its whole context. They 
have followed the lead of -uregvara with a view to teaching how-one 
should explain the sentence. The sentence tat tvam asi occupies in 
Vedic discussions greater importance than: other -vedantic.sentences 
called mahavakyas. This is clear-from another -verse of Suregvara in 
Naiskarmyasiddhi, that ‘“‘when a man realises from the texts tat-tvam 
asietc. he is Brahman, ‘I’ and ‘mine’ destroyed and than he does not 
remain within the sphere of speech and manas.’’ Similarly, other 
three mahdvakyas have been discussed in this paper.—D.D-K. 


362. Joshi, M.V. :—The Concept of Jiva in Vallabha Vedanta. 


SPP, XVIII-XIX, Nos. 2-1, 1987-78, pp. 3-20. 


Suddhadvaita Vedanta or Pustimarga of Sti Vallabhacharya is 
conspicuous for its concept of Jiva (soul) as anu or atomic in size. 
Vallabhacharya accepts the atomic (ayutva) size of individual soul in 
all stages. According to him individual Soul is eternal (nicya), non- 
decaying (ajara) and immortal amara hence ‘its: origination is: not 
possible. It emanates from Brahma like sparks from fire. 
connection with name and form. When it e 
(Suddha) but under the influence of nescience a 
concealed (tirohira) and it becomes transmigratin 
sense of I-ness‘and mine-ness. 


It has no 
mManates: it) isspure 
Il lordly -powers be 
ig (satsdrin) with the 


In Jiva existence (sat) and consciousness (chit) ‘both parts are 
manifested but consciouness predominates, so he «is characterised 
by intelligence (buddhi) and is called Jhana-dharma. ‘Chaitanya 
is its quality. It is formless and Non-perceptible, but can be‘perceived 
through yoga, divine vision (bhagvad-drsti or divyadrsti). Its size is 
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atomic (anu-parim@na) and it resides in the heart but pervades in the 
whole body. It is doer as the Lord is doe: (Karta), executer (k@rayita) 
and enjoyer (bhokt@). He makes the soul (Jiva) perform such work as 
he desires to give the fruit. He himself has established this law of 
karma, according to which Jiva gets new birth to exhaust its fortune 
(pr@rubdha) by enjoyment (bhoga). 


Souls (Jiva) are many in number and are equally real and eternal 
as Lord (Brahma) They areclassified into three types. The three types 
constitute respectively bliss (@nanda), consciousness (chit) and existence 
(sat) or body, speech and mind of Brahma. Full of latest desires 
(va@sands) and under the influence of Maya neither they know the 
majesty of Lord (Brahma) nor the scriptural duties. 


Besides it, Jivas are classified in many ways as some say that they 
are of three kinds. Vallabhacharya has grouped them as (/) suddha 
(ii) sansGrin (iii) mukta. Vallabha says about the relation of Jiva 
and Brahman that it is bhed-sahisnu abheda. 


The Jiva attains the highest goal of its life, emancipation (moksa) 
irrespective of caste, sex or nationality. In its highest state of mukti 
(emancipation) it remains in atomic size but becomes all pervading 
vyapaka by virtue of the manifestation of bliss (Gnanda) part. 


Thus the author has tried to show the new aspects for under- 
standing the relation between the soul (Jiva) and Lord (Brahma) in 
realistic and idealistic manner.—K C.V. 


363. Kalghatgi, T.G. :—Jaina Yoga. 
JIVB, VIII, Pts. 1-3, 1982. pp. 23-26 


Ta ancient India, yoga was a science of self-realisation. The 
word occurs in the Rgveda-meaning bringing about eonnection. In 
the Atharvaveda it is stated that the supernatural powers are attained 
by ascetic practices. Later jt was used as yoking a horse. ‘The senses 
have been compared to the unbridled horses and yoga is the means of 
controlling the horses. In the Jaina literature, Haribhadra defines 
yoga as that which leads one to self-realisation. Pataiijali, probably 
did not start the yoga-school. He must have collected different forms 
and practices and gleaned the diverse ideas which were and 
eould be assoojated with yoga. Waribhadra gives prominence to 
five types of practices in yoga. The Jaina concept of yoga and 
the pathway to self-realisation does not neglect the care of the 
body.—M.R.G. i 
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364 Kimura, Toshihiko :— Sakalajagadvidhatranumanam (IV) —A 
Survey of Bhasarvcjfia’s Refutction 
Against Prajfidkaragupta’s Criticism 
on the Thesim of the Naiyayikas. 


JIBS, XXXI, No. 1, 1982, pp. 473-470. 


Prujfidkaragupta (P), in his Pramanavarttikabhdsyam, criticised the 
Naiyayika’s theism that the world is created and governed by God 
Siva. He mentioned, Karma has the mentality (cetcnd). Bhasar- 
vajfia (B), in his Vy@yabhiscnam, holds : The psyche (atma) only has the 
mentality. Karma, being non-intelligent and non-cognizant of 
materials, can not be the maker of this world. P acknowledges karma 
to be the intelligence. B points : P’s karma leads to God. God Siva 


alone is all intelligent to recognise the materials and compose the 
world. 


P questioned the intelligence of God Stating the Nydya view that 
misery and pleasure of a being are directed by God. B replies : He 
is omniscient and thus is fit to be the director (preraka). P argued: 
How does God cause a being to move on unrighteousness and 
righteousness as well? B points : All is under his deliberation 
(vicaritam). P contended : How are the Tight and false scriptures 
compiled by the same God? B observes : Only the scriptures com- 
posed by God, ie the Vedas are right. B refutes the view of many 
gods as it would lead to many worlds. P questioned the existence of 
causeless characters in a world created by one God. B answers that 
the world has various forms according to karmas for the Buddhists 
and thus nothing is causeless. 


P’s contention that human beings could also become the God as 
held in Buddhist scriptures is turned down by B on the ground that the 


Ggama of the Buddha is no authority for the PaSupatas and vice 
versa.—S.M.M. 


365. Krishan, Y. :—The Svetasvatara Upanisad and the Doctrine of 


Karma in Indian Philosophy, 
VIS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 25-28. 


Scholars have opined various] 
(S.U). A careful analysis of i 
attempt of the Brahmanic 


y about the Sverasvatara Upanisad 
fs coritent shows that here was an 
al schools to counter the anti-theistic and 
agnostic schools. $.U. rejects the validity of kGla, svabhava, niyati, 
yadrccha and the great elements besides Puruga (as per Sa@mkhyu) as a 
causative force. Lord Maheévara is accepted as all-supreme and the 
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doetrine of grace seeks to abrogate the law of karma in case of the 
Lord’s devotees. Thus $.U. attacks on the schools that uphold the 
doctrine of karma as:the cause of creation, suffering and inequalities. 
It rather propagates escape from the karmic law than being any testa- 
ment of theism. The content of S.U. is apparently of contradictory 
and heterogenous character. - S.M.M. 


366. Kuinh, N.T. :—Religious Condition of India at the Time of 
Emperor ASoka. 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 327-336. 


See Under Sec .VI. 


367. Mahaprajna, Yuvacarya: Jaina Sadhanapaddhati evam Dhyana 
(The Method of Sadhana and 
Meditation). (Hindi). 


JIVB, VII, Nos. 11-12, 1982, pp. 7-62. 


States that according to Jaina Philosophy ‘sadhya’ is ‘moksa’ or 
‘self-reliance’, the four instruments’ for sddhya are knowledge ( jfana), 
philosophy, character and austerity (tapa). Thus giving rise to four types 
of sadhand, elaborates in detail the different branches of Jaina Yoga- 
such as Bh@vand yoga, Sthina yoga, Asana yoga, Gamana yoga, At&pana 
yoga, Tapa yoga including external as well as internal techniques. 
Explains dhydna as the main instrument of sadhana elaborating its 
relationship with citfa. Includes the description of kinds and 
objectives of dhyana with details of their relevant facts according to 
Jaina Philosophy. Concludes with the Statement of results of 
Abhyantara tapa as a form of sadhana. --N.K.S. 


368. Manju :—Vedanta Darsuna men Parivartanaka Svariipa (The Con- 
cept of Change in the Veadnta Philosophy), (Hindi). 


AURS, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 153-165. 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika, Jaina-darscnas, and Sa&mkhya-yoga have 
thoroughly discussed and presented their views whether the changes in 
this world are real or unreal. The Vedanta-aar§ana and Sankara quite 
unambiguously declare that although.on the ultimate level, the world 
is not real and what jis real is Brahman alone, on the practical level 
the world is fully real and all its activities have a real significance. 


, _ There are two equally important Hindu philosophic systems, i-e., 
Safkara’s Advaita-and Ramanuja’s visistadvaita the former. pleads 
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for absolute monism and latter of a full-fledged theism. Views of 
both these schools regarding the changes in this world, the soul and 
ultimate end of the soul have been presented. by the author.— D.D.K. 


369. Mate, N.S. & Ranade, Usha :—Raga Brahman. or Colour in 
Cakra Iconography. 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 171-204. 
See Under Sec. IT. 


370. Minor, R.N.:—The Quest for the Gitakara : Multiple Author- 
ship Revisited. 


ABORI, L XIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 29-42. 


States that the recent intensity of Scrutiny of the text of Gita has 
generated due to expansion of interest during last 200 years. The 
controversies include rejection of authorship of Vyasa and its replace- 
ment with multiple authorship. The arguments put forth are based 
upon availability of apparent contradictions in the text without show- 
ing their proper position or explanations thereto. Most theories are 
based upon evolutionary assumptions which assume an orderly, 
pattern of development of thought, as if there could not be 
many strands of development and developments influenced. by other 
than intellectual factors found in the economic, social and political 
realities of the time. Suggests that one must be cautions about using 
such theories, which are verified in this paper, to prove something 
about authorship of the Gita. Without a word of the author himself, 
the text cannot be divided on the basis of ideas of elaborations, 
repetition and development alone. Nor can we rely upon commenta- 
tors disagreeing in arguments regarding explanation of some portions 
of a text. 


Concludes with a word that there have been many ‘individual 
authors who have discerned a unity in the Gita, Includes>final verdict 
on khair’s approach and suggests to work upon logic, reason, objecti- 


vity, experimentation, conviction, and intellectual] courage;to ‘continue 
the discussion.—N.K.S. 


371. Mishra, Ramashanker :—Sakti-Upasana k@  Vik@sa-Krama, 
(The Development of the Worship of 
Sakti). (Hindi), 
AURJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 68-72. 


According to Furkhuar the old Sakta 


ord cult was Prevalent among 
the aboriginals. E.A. Payne holds :that 


Knossos and. Egyptians -had 
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their relations with pre-Vedic India about 3000 B C. and the Sakta cult 
was known to Iran, India, Baluchistan, Mesopotamia, 4sia Minor and 
Egypt. Machenzie thinks that the Indians started Bharati worship 
during the Brahmana period which was a copy of Egypt and Europe 
where Mother-goddess was worshipped. This Bharati was later on 
considered as Saraswati and with the downfall of Buddhism, Saivism 
became popular with Sakti cult as its offshoot. Sir John Marshall 
considers that the Sakti cult was decidedly started in Antholia and 
gradually it reached tte Western Asia. It has now been observed that 
the Sakti worship was prevalent in all the countries of the world in 
some form or other. The Indus people and Sumerians worshipped 


the Mother-goddess as there are definite marks of resemblance in both 
these groups as :— 


1. Both the countries had the lions as the vehicle of the goddess. 


2. Sakti was considered as the goddess of war. 
3. The deity had both the married and unmarried forms. 


4. The worship was carried on in the hilly areas of both the 
places. 


5. Sumerians named her as Nana and Nana was a Popular epithet of 
the goddess in Gujrat (now in Pakistan). 


Evidently the Sakti-pijd started in India and was never imported 
from any other country. Traces of this cult are found in the Vedic as 
well as classical literature of India. The Vana-parva of MB mentions 
a large number of Tirthas named after Goddess, e.g Kalika-sangam, 
Sakumbheri, Bhima Devi, Dhumavati, Gauri Shikara etc. 


Sulyaparva of MB shows various names of Mother-goddess as 
Kalim, Kalika, Raudri, Kauveri, Varuni, Brahmi, Bhima, 
ete.—D.D.K. 


372. Mishra, Ramashankar :—Pramdtrripaprakagasya Vimarsa eva 
Jivitam. (Appraisal of Pramé@trriipa- 
praka@ga). (Sanskrit). 


KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 167-172. 


According to Kashmir-Saivism vimarga or independence is a force 
Which creates ecstacy, desire, knowledge etc. Abhinavagupta defines 
these qualities—as camatkrti, i.e, light. Utapala, a famous philosopher 
considers vimarSa as a Supreme Power or a refulgent light. Svatantrya 


5 —— 
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j.e., independence and vimarga are one and the same thing but there is 
minute difference also because svatantrya is that aspect of vimarga which 
explains ‘why’ of every question and vimarga explains creation, 
preserving and rapture etc. God is the inward dweller, the inner soul 
of the entire universe. He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of 
the world. He is immanent and transcedental power. Hence Lord 
Siva is svatantrya and svatontrya is Siva. The objects of the world 
are the real expressions or modifications of nimitta (efficient) and 
up@dana (material cause) aspects of the God.—D.D.K. 


373. Misra, C.N. :— Adhyasa ki Anupapatti-Eka Drsti (Inapplicability 
of Adhydsa : A View). (Hindi). 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 168-177. 


The essential ingredients of adhyasa are: satya-adhisthana (true 
plinth), satya-pradhana (veracity as dominating factor), satya-saraskara 
(true or sacrosant sacrament), satya-indriya-sannikarsa (vicinity of true 
organs of senses), satya-dosa (true blemish), Salya-ajfi@na (true ignorance), 
satya-badhaka fiiana (true knowledge of obstacles), satya-drasta (true 
examiner), satya-deha-indriya ete. (inviolable body and senses), satya- 


(true period), satya-desa (true place or Space) etc. These are the 
findings of the Advaita-vedantins. 


Critics are of the opinion that the 
been able to prove the serya-pradhana and Satya-adhisthana in the 
adhyasa, hence they cannot claim the authenticity of adh;asa. They can 
kGla rely on the antecedent knowledge or experience of the adhydsa of 
the universe. This Monograph is a debate on adhyasa.—D.D.K. 


Advaita-vedintins have not 


374. Mohan, Lajja Devi : Teachings of Guru Tegh Bahadur in the 


Tradition of the Upanisads. 
VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 132-140. 


general in the Adigrantha. The strikin 
the passages of the Adigrantha with 
Mundaka, the Mandikya, the Aitareya, the Svetasvatara, the Adhyatma, 
the Nddabindu, the Mahi, the Tejobindu, the Narada-Parivrajaka, the 
J&@baladargana etc. and the Bhagavadgita. Not Only we notice this 


striking community of thought but also we come across a surprising 
community of the Phraseology.—S.M.M. 


& Similarities may be noticed in 
those of the Upanisads, ie. the 
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375. Modak, B-R. :—Jnterpretation of the Mahavakyas in Svardjya- 
siddhi. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 203-208. 


Svardjyasiddhi a manual on Advaita Vedanta is composed in 
verses by Gangadhara Sarasvati (19th century). It contains three 
prakaranas:and deals with the salient features of Advaita, laying special 
stress on certain topics and aspects of Veddnta. The interpretation of 
the mahavakyas found in the Upanisads is one of such topics. The 
Upanigadic sages were great thinkers who gave free expression to the 
Philosophical thought arising from the depth of their spiritual experi- 
ence. The Upanisads contain such mahavakyas as Aham Bruhmasmi, 
‘Tat Tvam Asi etc. described as anubhavavakya any upadegavakya 
respectively. These constitute the supreme discovery of the Upanisadie 
seers and have been referred to as ‘‘tremendous words’’. In the mahd- 
vakyas \we:comeacross.grammatical co-ordination (samandadhikaranya} 
due to.a common basis. The two words fat and tvam have the same 


case-termination.. In such a case four alternatives are possible as 
follows :— 


1. Bodha—In the case of tat tvam asi, tat refers to Brahman and 
tvam refers to Jivatman. Repudiating Brahman would mean the repudi- 
ation of mokga, and if Jivatman is Tepudiated purusartha would ‘be 
Meaniagless. Hence this cannot be a case of sublation, 


2. Superimposition-In this case Jivatman is not directed to be 
Jooked upon as Brahman. 


3. Visesana-Jivatman is involved in transmigratory existence, but 


Brahman is not. They have two different qualities. Hence one cannot 
be an attribute to another. 


4, Hence we are left with the only alternative that the two must 
be identical. 


In tat-tvam-asi, the two words tat and tvam together lend one 
homogeneous meaning and stand mutually interdependent. And that 
is main object of mahavikyas is to know the Brahman.—D.D.K. 


376.. Mukherjee, Anil Kumar::—The Ultimate Realities and Consct- 
ousness in the Whiteheadian Scheme 
and in the Nyaya-Vaisesika System. 

IPQP, IX, No. 2, 1982,-pp. 113-121. 


Whitehead’s philosophy closely resembles the Nydya-VaiSesika 
(NV) in its realistic and empirical outlook. The NV’s sdmanya 


his Sae i maga i ect a, a 


fy. ete eects 
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(universal) and Whitehead’s ‘potential’ are analogous. Both consider 
consciousness as a quality, not a.spatio-temporal substance. Both agree 
that universal subsists outside the subject prehending it and both ‘uni- 
versal’ and ‘particular’ possess a distinct ontological being of: their 
own. Universal is perceivable. Whitehead’s. distinction between 
sensé-perception and ‘non-sensuous perception’ is analogous to the 
NV’s distinction between Jaukika (ordinary) and alaukika (extra- 
ordinary) perception. Whitehead’s observation that conceptual 
prehension of universal lies in the physical prehension of the actual 
eatity, is similar to the NV’sview Both resemble in that universal 
has a unique ‘individual essence’. Whitehead does not take eternal 
object as equivalent to ‘genus’, like is the Position of: the NV on 
sa@manya. Whitehead’s creativity is comparable to satta (being) in the 
NV as the widest generality. 


Whitehead, so also the NV are Pluralists;. for both, conscious- 
ness iS not the widest category of existence as in Leibnitz or Hegel. 
To be is not necessarily to be conscious. Consciousness. for both, is 
not self-revealing as in Descartes or Saikara, Both agree that. absence 
of perceivable objects and not super-sensuous, cag be prehended. 


A physical organic body is essential for manifestation of conscious: 
ness, both agree. Whitehead would say : Consciousness cannot) arise 
without a propositional feeling. God is eternally conscious and all- 
pervading, as held by both. How could the all-pervading God be 
conscious as a whole without being conscious in all con 


Stituent: parts, 
remains a question.—S.M.M. 


377. Paradkar, M.D. :—Gita—A Reconciliation of Scripture and 
Reason. 


JASB, LII-LII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 219-226, 


The author is of the view that a Teconciliati 
reason is rightly brought outin the Gita, This rational approach 
towards the ethics of the action makes Gita, according to Huxlay, ‘the 
most systematic spiritual statement of perrenial Philosophy’. Scriptures 
have their importance and as they are based: on a‘ long Standing 
experience of generations, it will not be Proper to summarily dismiss 
their rules as it-will lead to buddhibhedas in case of theignorant. At 
the same time, entirely depending upon scriptural standard may root 
out the importance of deliberative reason in the ethics of the aetion 
thereby relegating the consideration of Consequences of the aetion:to 
the limbo of things forgotton. Gita ives scope to the individual's 
reason and takes care:at the same time to point out the:risk involved in 


on of scripture and 
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indiscriminately using it. It is true that the Gif@ condemns anti- 
scriptural act but reason for it lies in its being prompted by egoistic 
attachment and attraction, hypocrisy and conceit. It must also be 
noted that the Git7 speaks of the three-fold classification, i.e. sattva, 
rajas, tamas, in general terms without a reference to the scriptures. 
The three-fold distinctions given in the 17th as well as in the 18th 
chapters of the Gid contain laudable attempt at reconciling established 
scriptural rules and individual’s freedom of reason.—P.G. 


378. Pracandiya, Rajiv :—Bhdratiya Yoga-Sa@dhana men Dhy@na 
(Meditation in the Indian Yoga Sadhana). 
(Hindi). 


JIVB, VII, Nos. 11-12, 1982, pp. 97-104. 


States that among Indian sddhanas, Yogasadhand enjoys special 
Position wherein dhyanasadhand assumes special importance. Includes 
a brief study of the position, form and shape of dhyana in the context 
of yoga sadhana under Vedic, Jaina and Bauddha traditions. Begins 
with suggestions from Pataifijali’s Yogasiitra concerning vyittis origina- 
ting from angles of opinion. Considers the place of dhyana as the 
seventh place under asrdiga-yoga and explains the concept with textual 
teferences. Details dhyana in Bauddha traditions as a chain of acti- 
vities that leads a practitioner to total behaviour, total concentration 
and total intellect. Provides a detailed discussion on dhyana as a 
facet of Jaina sadhana technique. According to Jaina scriptures 
dhyana is defined as directing the multicurrent mind to one direction 
where through the sadhaka, withdraws the mind from all diversions 
and concentrates upon the goals. Details the arguments of Jaina 
scriptures describing different categories of dhyana such as 4rtta, 
raudra and dharma, Concludes that dhyana is beyond the reach 
Of sectarian obstacles and it is purely secular. It leads to self 


reliance, annihilations of sufferings and attainment of the highest 
position.—N.K.§. 


379. Raghunathacharya, S.B. :—Naya Vithi Vimarsah (Appraisal of 
Naya Vitht). (Sanskrit). 


VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 1-8. 


This paper presents a solid consultation on the terms of philosophy 
like Khyativada, Akhydtivdda, the tradition of the condemning and 
supporting the terms by various schools of scholars. What is Akhyati- 
vada, what do the scholars like Prabhdkarmigra think about it and 
why the great tradition which condemn it is prevalant among the 
scholars—such points have been. discussed in a detailed way in this 
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paper. Apram4@, ayatharthanubhava, bhrama, viparyaya, mithyajnana 
are the terms about which the scholars and various schools have a 


lot of disputes. Litiarthah apiirvam is the theory of the school of 
Prabhakaramisra.—B.M.S. 


380. Rakesh Kumar :—Agama-Sahitya men Yoga ke Bija (Seeds of 
Yoga in the Agamic Literature) (Hindi). 


JIVB, VIE, Nos. 11-12, 1982, pp. 63-68. 


Traces the occurrence of Yoga in Jaina Ggama. Suggests that the 
popularity of Yoga is linked with Yogasitra of Patafijali.. Earlier it 
might had been obtainable in the act of penance to manifest the unlimited 
power, matchless vigour and uncommon strength of soul. Refers to 
two legends in the Bhdgavata. (1) Wherein Bharata is popular as 
jadabharata. (2) Dattatreya as avadhiita. Provides Bauddha refer- 
ences from Majjhimcnikaya and Visuddhimagga to prove the existence 
of the rudiments of Yoga in Bauddha literature. For Jaina views, 
the references included are from Acarahgasiitras, Sthdndngasitras and 
Aupapatika-sitra, Details the facets of sthanas of asanas, Concludes 
the article with the remarks that the seeds of Jaina Yoga are available 
in a scattered form. These can be gathered and Consolidated through 
stud, and research based upon @gama literature.—N.K.S. 


381. Rastogi, Navajiwan :—K@smira Sivadvayavada ke Antargata 


Kramadaréana ki Sdadhand-Paddhati 
(Method of Sadhana of Intricate Sect). 
(Hindi), 


KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 159-166. 


Krama-darSana is a sect which may be regarded as an offshoot of 
Kaémira-Saivism generally known as Sivadvayavada Yt isa lesser 
known sect and is considered at par with similar other sects known as 
kula, spanda, pratyabhijiia or Trika-Sampradayas. 
been discussed by Abhinavagupta in his famous treat 
It is am old mode of worship. 


Krama-dargana has 
ise Tantra-prakriya. 
Siva as a god seems to be developed out 
of the Vedic god Rudra. He may be taken as very ancient pre-Aryan 


deity too. Siva is largely conspicuous in the religious activities of the 
Saktas. The author of Mahdarthamaiijari: has given a detailed descrip- 
tion of Krama-dargana mode of worship. It gives worldly pleasures 
and finally eternal emancipation, i.e., Salvation. Different types of 
Cakras, their functions and powers have been discussed in the highly 
intricate sect, i.e., Krama-darsana.—D.D.K, 
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382. . Saran, O:P.: Max Muller’s Definition of Religion. 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 317-326. 


According to Max Miiller religion consists in perception of the 
infinite under such manifestations as are able to influence the moral 
character of man. 


This perception of infinite is the seed from which al] religions 
have sprung. Religions may differ in other respects, but so far as 
their origin is concerned, the seed from which they have originated is 
everywhere the same, the seed being the perception of the infinite that 
Presses on every body. Max Miillar explains this theory and tries to 
show that the roots of the religion is to be found in the feeling of the 
infinite which is placed in us along with that of finite, and is awakened 
in us in greater or less degree from the very first perception by our 
Senses, though it is only much later that it develops itself into the 
consciousness of the idea of infinite. While explaining this theory, 
Max: Miiller confines himself to the ancient Aryans of India. 


Engen V. Schmidt, Edward Caird, Spencer etc. do not agree with 
Max Miiller’s definition and express their own ideas about religion 
which have been discussed in this paper. This dissertation closes with 
Swami Vivekanand’s remark on religion which supports Max Miiller’s 
views : “All the religions, from lowest fetishism to the highest absolu- 
tism, mean so many attempts of the human soul to grasp and realise 
the infinite’’.—D.D:K. 


383. Sharma, Arvind :—Self Realization in Yoga and Jungian 
Psychology : A Comparision. 


JASB, LII-LII, 1977-78, (1981) pp. 251-259. 


The concepts of self-realization in Yoga and Jungian psychology 
are, to an extent, homologous not withstanding the differences. Both 
are transpersonal in the sense that ordinary personality is transcended 
in both. But both are not transpersonal in the. sense that ultimately 
the true Self is reached-it is mot transcended. The article explains 
many points of comparisions in both the systems. While Jung empha- 
sies the dangers of the process of individual and points out that it 
requires the strictest control by the associate or physician as well as by 
one’s own: consciousness, Yoga emphasises the need for a Guru. 
Secondly, Jung distinguishes upto a point between the person and the 
collective forms of appearance in the stages of individuation. In the 
process of evolution as visualized in Sathkhya, the process bifurcates 
into a cosmic and a personal one. The: unconscious is described: as: 
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purest nature without intention in Jungian psychology; this is how the 
conscious purusa may be described in Yoga. In Jungian psychology, 
individuation seems to be described in terms which closely approach 
the notion of salvation in Samkhya Yoga. The Yogicsprocess. of the 
separation of the purusa from prakrti and the Jungian process of 
individuation of the self are comparable Processes in some ways. 
Hence there is no serious terminological obstacle: to comparing "Yoga 
and Jungian psychology.—P.G. ; 


384. Shanbhag, D.N. :—The Theory of Error of the Prabhakara 
Mimamsakas. 


JKU, XXVI, 1982, pp. 17-24, 


The Prabhakara Mimathsakas hold that only direct knowledge of 
an object is valid and that memory being ‘indirect ‘knowledge? dig 
invalid. Hence, they have to explain the invalidity of the erroneous 
knowledge of the shell-silver which is ‘also direct. : \ 


According to them, in the shell-silver Cognition «there isnot? one 
eogaition as held by other schools of Indian Philosophy; but there are 
two cognitions, one the direct apprehension of the shell and the other, 
the memory of the silver.’ And due to memory, the whole cognition 
becomes invalid. There is the apprehension of the shell in a general 
form without the apprehension of its peculiar features and there is the 
remembrance of the silver which Possesses some common features 
like brightness, with the shell. This is all due to some defect of the 
mind due to which the perceiver becomes unable to distinguish between 
the apprehension and remembrance. . 


Other examples of error like yellow:conch, dream objects; bitter’ 
sugar, two moons and fire band are similarly analysed and° the 
exact cause of invalidity is pin-pointed. j 


This is the only theory which could be said to be perfectly consis-' 
tent with realism. —Author. 


385. Shiv Kumar : ~—Nature of Perception in Samkhya Yoga: 
VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. -2, 1981, pp. 59-76, 


Every system of philosophy has put forth: its own concept of: per 
ception in accordance with its mataphysical and epistemological 
approach. So many scholars have made discussion: on some words of 
philosophy. Vacaspati Misra, Tévarakrsna, Vijfianabhiksu; Vindhyava- 
sin, Jayantabhat,, Hemchandra, Diinaga, Akalanka and Varsaganya 
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tried their best to reach some conclusion. The Samkhyayoga has its 
own tradition of defining the terms which is not originally effected by 
the other systems It has undergone the varjous changes during its 
development in the ages. The definitions were given and later on 
revised by the other scholars accurding to their own units. Sometimes 
it was rejected and lately a new definition was placed before the world 
of scholars. It was. criticised and revised. There were some schools 
of the scholars. They were supposed to make an observation on the 
thinking of the various groups. A perception of one school was 
rejected or criticised by the other and great discussions were made to 
make one’s thinking clear. Later on the approach might be rejected 
or revised. The paper reveals the nature of perception in Samkhya- 
yoga Very clearly.—B.M.S. 


386. Shriramamurti, P. : --The Meaning of a Sentence is Pratibha. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 9-16. 


See Under Sec. X. 
387. Singh, Asha : —Bharatiya Astika Darfana men Mava-tattva (The 
Illusion in the Indian Philosophy). (Hindi). 


»  KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 187-190. 


According to Indian philosophers this world is the M@vd@ or illu- 
sion by which Brahma creates the world. A mantrain the Reveda 
declares that Indra can have many forms with his Maya. Sankara, 
the great-Indian philosopher regards this world as A¢dyd not in the 
Sense that it is a phantom ora dream. By calling the world Maya he 
wants to direct our attention to a more fundamental spiritual reality 
underlying the world. He quite unambiguously says that although on 
the ultimate level, the world is not real and what is real is Brahman 
and Brahman alone, on the practical level the world is fully real and all 
its activities have areal significance. According to Taittiriyopanisad 
and Vivekactidamani, Maya is neither sat or asat or having both the 
forms but it is not different from Brahman. 


According to Sankara, Maya and Avidya is one and the same power 
bat Vidyaranya considers them as two different identities. 


Different views from Upanisads, Paficadasi, Vedanta-sara, Vakyasu- 
dh@ -and similar other philosophical treatises have been discussed in 
this article on May. D.D.K. 








| 
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388. Solomon, E.A. :—Anvitabhidhana and Abhihitanvaya Theories as 
Examined in the Syadvadaratnakara. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 175-188. 


If every word has its own specific meaning, how does the sentence 
which is a collection of words have a unified meaning? The Mimarhs- 
akas evolved their own theories on this point though the roots of these 
sould be traced much earlier. Prabhakara and his followers hold that 
words convey a Meaning only inthe context of a sentence, though 
words are real and actual constituents of language. Each word has its 
own meaning but the word is meant to serve as2 part of sentence. 
On hearing the words of a sentence we comprehend a- unitary 


sense which is the meaning of a sentence. There are two different the- 
ories on this pojnt. 


The meaning of a sentence consists of individual word-meanings 
and their mutual relation. According to the Anvitabhidhana theory, 
both the individual word-meanings and their mutual relation are deno- 
ted by the words themselves, but according to the Abhihit@nvaya theory 
the word denote only individual word-meanings, the mutual relation 
being conveyed by the word-meanings and not by the words; 
According to the grammarians, on the other hand, words have no 


reality of their own. Both the theories have been discussed in this 
paper.—D.D.K. 


389. Shri Ramachandra Murty, V. :—The Golaki Matha at 
Mandadam. : 


VUOJ, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 87-90. 


See Under Sec. V. 


390. Tatiya, Nathamal :—Jaina Parampwra men Yoga (Yoga in Jaina 
Tradition). (Hindi). 


JIVB, VIIL, Nos. 1-3, 1982, pp. 7:27. 2 WER 


Explains the special meaning of the word Yo 
sacred literature (Agama Sahitya) of Jainas and Bauddhas. It consits a 
list of the thirty two branches of Yoga in Jaina tradition. Criticises 
the description ef Yoga in Uttaradhyayana and compares the Jaina 
interpretations with that of Buddhists. Some reference of Yoga taken 
from the literature of Kundakunda, Pijyapada Haribhadra, and from the 
Mahapurana of J inasena, JA@narnava of Subhacandra, Yogasastra of 


ga as depicted in the 
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Hemacandra, Dvatrirsikas of Yasovijaya and ManonuSdsena of Tulasi are 
critically discussed. Concludes with a remark that Jaina-Yoga tradition 
is voluminous and the paper gives a brief survey only. The article is 
appended witha bibliography of literature on Jaina~Yuga with a purpose 
to inspire further studies on the subject.—Author. 


391. Thakur, A.L. :--The Mahabharata and the Ny@ya-Sastra. 
PBP, I, Pts: 1-3, 1981, pp. 94-99. 


Sec. Under Sec. III. 


392.. Thakur, S.B. :—Proka@satmayati ke Mata men Ajfiana ki Ekara 


(The Unity of Ignorance-According to Prakasa- 
tmayati. (Hindi). 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 185-189. 


The. famous. philosopher Vivarndcdrya, while making his aim on 
writing a treatise.on Advuitasiddhi, asserts that ignorance is unique i.e. 
unequalled. As such. an Ajfidnavada, no other knowledge than 
Brahmajfiana, i.e.. knowledge of the Brahma can revoke the ignorance. 
Ignorance is creating an allusory conception against Brahmcjfiana. In 
this connection: the Dvaitavadin Acaryas, who have enriched the phi- 
losophical field by the effusions of their fertile brains, held that if we 
accept the uniqueness of ignorance, it can be revoked as the knowledge 
of the: conch: eradicates the doubt of silver in it or the will-6-the-wisp 
vanishes when the real knowledge is attained. According to the 
Advaita-Vedanta, man, as he stands in this world, is a victim of 
ignorance (ajfiana). The potential greatness and inginity of the soul 
are over-shadowed by its attachment with the materia], This sense of 
attachment is generated by ajfidna, avidya. This avidyd is not endless. 
It can be won over and freedom from it can be achieved. Freedom 
from ignorance is known as mokga (salvation). As ignorance is the 
root cause of bondage, the natural cure is knowledge (jfia@na). Know- 
ledge eradicates avidyd and brings liberation D.D.K. 


393. Tripathi, Giridhar :—Upanisatsu Jivasvaripam (The Concept of 
Jiva in Upanisads). (Hindi). 


KJIRSA, 1V, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 113-117. 


Etymologically the.word Upanisat has been derived from +/ Sadr to 
destroy ignorance and attain salvation. By studying Upanisads from 
the teacher, the pupil is instructed to practise virtue, to speak the 
truth, to cultivate modesty, humanity ete. without which no release is 
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possible The Upanisads reveal the real meaning of the soul. The 

Atma@ dwells in this body or remains even after that, chas been dis- 

cussed in the Upanisads. Naciketa himself had explained to;the Yama_ 
the true definition of Atma as it is eternal. It never dies or it never : 
becomes old. According to Kathopanised this human body is a chariot, 

the Jivatma is the master and buddhi is the Sarathi, ie. :charioteer.’. 
Jivaim@ is compared with a bird sitting ona tree whovenjoys the fruit 

of the deeds of a human being. Vrhadopaniscd states that. the Jiva and 

Brahma are one and the same transcendent God.—D.D:K. 


394. Trivedi, R.D :—A Group of Matrkas from Kashmir und Some 
Related Problems, 


JOIB, XXXI, No.4, 1982, pp. 384-390. 


The Rajatarangini of Kalhana, the most reliable source on ancient 
history of Kashmir mentions the terms métrcakra actual. meaning.of 
which is not yet known. Another equivalent term mentioned is 
devicakra. M.A. Stein has translated the term=matrcakra\ as the 
‘circle of mothers’ and has further Suggested it to mean ‘sacred dia- 
grams’ or the mythical diagrams may be supposed to have been carved 
in stone like the §ricakras and rajfitcakras and has associated with: 
tGntrika ritual. This interpretation does not-seem to be quite satis- 
factory. The cult of matrkas or Saptamatrk@s was popular in Kashmir 
and the term m@trcakra denotes the group of mother ‘goddesses estab 
lished around a Saiva deity. One of the such ma@trka@s establishment 
was therein the PurGn@dhisthaina (modern Pandrethan), ancient Stinagari é 
which was an important Saiva-Sakta Complex of sanctuaries specially 
glorified with the temples dedicated to Jyestharudra, ‘Bhitesa and 
Bhairava. Another set of temples of these deities was at Narannag 
(Vaugath). The name of Pravarasena(I) is particularly credited -with 
the establishment of matrkds at Pandrethan along with’ Siva ‘Pravarese 
vara and several other shrines, though his ‘date is still‘a matter-of 
speculation. Thus, at least this much is apparent ‘that the area: of 
Pandrethan is acnowledged to be a Site of m@trka@s and Saiva- deities 
much earlier than the king Lalitaditya Muktapida (725-760 A:D:) and 
the group of Saiva-SGkta images deseribed here datable to early seventh 
centufy A-D., represents a phase -which contributed to the develop- 
ment of sculptural art during the later period of Karkotas.—S.M.M. 


395. Upadhyaya, S.A. :~Tat Tyan Asi According to Prakiigananda. 


PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 195-202. 


Safkaracarya divides the Vedanta-vakyas (sentences about Brahman) 
into two groups : (i) those dealing with the nature of —Brahman \and-(ii) 
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those teaching the identity of Brahman and Jiva which is of the 
nature of consciousness. The second group comprises the well- 
known four mahavakyas viz. (i) tat tvam asi, (ii) aham brahmasmi 
(iii) ayam atma brahma and (iv) sarvam khalu idam brahma. Among 
these tat tvam asi is regarded as the basic text by the Advaitins. It 
forms a part of the dialogue between the sage Uddalaka and his son in 
the Chdndogyopanisad, on the truth of non-quality. The different 
Advaitadcaryas have interpretted this mahavakya in different ways to 
prove its teaching of non-quality. An attempt is made here to present 
the interpretation of this mahavakya (ie., tat tvam asi) according to 
the Vedanta-siddhGnta-muktavali of Sri Prakasananda belonging to the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 


Having established that the bheda between Brahman and Jiva is 
wholly unwarranted, the Siddhantin points out that the self-proved self 
is the highest aim of the man. He further observes that the Sruti 
alone brings about the intuitional knowledge of the self. 


While discussing the immediacy (aparoksatvam) the question 


whether implication (/aksun@) can be applied to the mahavakya : tat’ 


tvam asi is raised. Then there is a debate of this point. The learned 
author has produced Pirvapaksa and Siddhanta to discuss the implica- 
tion of Jaksana@ and concludes with the remark that laksana is to be 
applied for understanding the true import (i.e. abhedujfana) of the 
mahavakya : tat tvam asi. D.D.K. ~ 


396. Ursekar, H.S. :—Jainism Qua Hinduism. 
JASB, LII-LIU, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 303-309. 


In this paper, the author proposes to consider the position of 
Jainism vis-a-vis Hinduism. There are four possible theories out of 
which three views, i.e. (1) Hinduism is a child of Jainism, (2) Jainism 
is-a sect of Hinduism, (3) Jainism and Hinduism are parallel creeds 
which developed side by side on this ancient land, have been considered 
together while the view, that Jainism is the child of Buddhism, has 
been considered separately and rejected by the author, while considering 
the three views, it should be kept in mind that Jainism can be traced 
back_ historically to about 2800 years from today which is certainly @ 
Period less ancient than the Hindu Religion which spreads over a long 
period of atleast 4000 years. According to geographical significance 
also it will be reasonable to conclude that Jainism is the child of 
Hinduism. Turning to the definition of Hindu adopted by Supreme 
Court in the case of Yajnyapurushdasji versus Muldas the Supreme 
Court has accepted the definition of Lok Manya Tilak as given in the 
Geeta-Rahasya, accotding to which, one who accepts Vedas with. 
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reverence and recognises the fact that the paths to salvation are diverse 
and realises the truth that the number of Gods to worship is large, is a 
Hindu. Inthe Kalpasttra of the Jains the prophesy about Lord 
Mahavira was that he would be a person who would know the secret of 
the four Vedas and would be upholder of the Vedas.. Finally it has been 
concluded that Jainism is a dissenting faith of Hinduism and it is of a 
reformist nature like Buddhism, because of its emphasis: on ethical 
values of life like Ahithsaand others. P.G. 


397. Wakankar, S.Y.: Unmattapralapakam-A Rare and Little-known 
Vedanta Work. 


JASB, LI-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 332-336. 


The present work is available in only a single manuscript, deposi- 
ted in the Oriental Institute, Baroda. The text consist of 29 verses. 
The language throughout is very simple and lucid. The metre adopted 
is Anustup. Every §loka isa unit by itself The Poem is a good example 
of Analunkrti punch kv@pi. The author of the poem is not mentioned. | 
But, at the end, it is suid that one Bhatta, Laksmirdma belonging to 
Mewada community and hailmg from Broach, has written (and not 
composed) this poem. Though the poet composes this type of poem, 
it seems, he believes in the wotship of Lord ‘Siva’. The importance 
of the poem is its peculiar way of composing, suggestive of the mode 
of this type of thinking existing im Sanskrit literary history also. 
Herein, the other side of the coun is prominently brought forth, which 
can not be summarily rejected as ‘non-sense’, because, followers of these 
vices do get liberation as proved by the poet every now and then. 
Going against the traditional way of thinking, the poet says that kdma 
and kredha, etc.—the six Positively crooked and wicked enemies of 
mankind (s<¢-ripus), are declared to be the means of liberation for the 
mankind since the persons possessing these vices attain liberation in the 
end. The poet gives among others, the example of the enraged (Arodhi) 
Nrsithha who outof anger tore off the chest of Hiranyakasipu and who 
is giver of liberation. The author of this Paper finally gives his 
critical remarks over the contents of the poem.—P.G. 


XITI—POSITIVE SCIENCH 


398. Chatterjee, R.B. :—Indian Surgery—Past and Present, 
JASC, XXKIV,-Nos. 1-4, 1982, pp. 1-8. 


The paper provides background of the development of science of 
surgery and-India’s contributions to the advancement of this science. 
The Hindu medicine evolved in Vedic period. Susruta wasa great 
indian surgeon in 1000 B.C. He was the disciple of Dhanwantari. 
Repairing the wounds of different limbs, relief to urinary and 
intestinal obstructions and other surgical Operations have been 
described in Susruta Samhita. Suéruta has given a list of 120 surgical 
instruments and a number of splints and bandages. Sammohini, an 
anaesthetic agent, was known to him. Author thinks it was a variety 
of'wine. He mentions that skin diseases, fevers etc. are spread by 
contagion. 


SuSruta Samhita was translated and revised by Nagarjuna, a 
Buddhist teacher in the 4th century B.C. and again edited by 
Cakrapani jn the 11th century. 


Harun-al-Rashid of Bagdad (786-806 A.D.) got it translated into 
Arabic from which it was later translated into Latin. Indian doctors 
were summoned to Bagdad in the 8th century and through Arabs this 
learning ‘spread into the rest of the world. Indian surgery did not 
develop during Muslim regimes. However, Firuzshah (1351-88) 
established colleges and hospitals in Delbi for patronising Unani 
System of medicine. 


With Sugruta Indian surgery reached its peak and ended also since 
Buddhism discouraged the shedding of blood even in surgical cases. 


Surgery in Greece under Hippocrates (460-370 B.C.) was as 
successful as in India. He had many pupils and was regarded as the 
‘Father of Modern Medicine.’ In the 11th century a Medical School 
was started as Salerno by Greck, Latin and Jewish physicians 
jointly.—D.D.K. 


399. Gangadharan, N. :—Further Light on the Practice of Oil Massage 
as Known from the Sanskrit Literature. 
AORM, XXI, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 1-4. 
See Under Sec. XI. 
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400, Gupta, R.C.:—IJndian Astronomy in West Asia, 
VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 219-236. 


In the 3rd century Ardashir I and Shapiir I encouraged Indian 
science in the Iranian land and many Indian and Greek works were 
translated into Pahlavi. In Sassanian-history a Persian Zij-al-shah 
(Royal Astronomical Table) was written under the influence of a 
Sanskrit work Paitamaha-Siddhdnta and the old Sirya Siddhanta‘as 
redacted by Latadeva. AlI-Birint traces various Indian concepts in the 
work. During the later part of the 8th century Hindu astronomy 
spread more particularly in Arabia and a direct contact was established. 
The works of Al-Fazari and Ya’ qib, Abii Ma’shar (787-886 A.D.), Al- 
Khwarizmi (c. 820 A.D.), Habash al-Hasib and others ‘before 
Al-Birtint and that of Al-Birtini (973 AD.) throw light on the’ 
spread of Indian astronomy in West Asia while geniuses of Aryabh- 
atta, Bhaskara, Brahmagupta, Latadeva and various others were trans- 
lated and adopted by foreign scholars.—S.M.M. 


401. Jha, Parmeshwar :—Alistorical Background of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in Mithila. 


BISHM, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982, pp. 26-40. 


Mithila has been the centre of Sanskrit learning since time 
immemorial. It has brought forth unparalleled and unrivalled scholars 
of different branches of knowledge. Several attempts have been dire- 
cted in the past to take stock of philosophical and allied literatureiof ~ 
the land but little efforts have been made to bring to. light its 
astronomical mathematical literature. The present paper is an 
attempt in this direction. It has been shown that quite an exten- 
sive literature on the twin disciplines of Mathematics and Astronomy 
has been cultivated and developed in the land, There are grounds ‘to 
believe that Jyotisa developed with Yajfiavalkya himself ‘and since 
then it has remained a favourable subject for the scholars of Mithila. 
A chronological account of the authors who have composed astrono- 
mical texts, big or small, original as well ‘as commentative, has been 
given. Several hitherto unknown astronomers as also unknown or 
less known astronomical texts have been -identified. Notable contri- 
butions and patronage of this branch of knowledge have been made 
by the scholar kings of the Khandavala- dynasty. All these will pro- 
vide substantial material for the history of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in India,—Author. 


402. Jha, Parmeshwar :—Aryabhatta J and the Science of Algebra. 
VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, Ppp. 237-242. 


The contribution of Aryabhatta I, the-ancient Indian mathematician 
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and astronomer, to the science Of Algebra are worth discussing. The 
Arabs are believed to have been influenced by him in this regard. 
The Gunitapada of his four-chaptered work Aryabhatiya, which is 
devoted to the formulation of mathematical principles, contains 
Algebraic topics. Aryabhatta was the first in bringing out many new 
theories and concepts in the field of Algebra including the use of 
symbols. Various scholars observe the Hindu origination of the 
science of Algebra in the early Sth century A.D. Still earlier the 
germs may be noticed in the Rgveda, the Satapatha Br&hmana and the 
Sulva-Sitras. Aryabhatta evidently laid the foundation of the science 
of Algebra which was improved upon by the later mathematicians. The 
foreigners did emulate his genius. This achievement can rightly name 
Aryabhatta as ‘the Father of the Hindu Algebra’ or the ‘Homer of 


Algebra’.— S.M.M. 


403. Mahadihassan, S. :—Jndian Rasdyana and Chinese Alchemy with 
Allied Origins. 


JASB, LII-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 184-186. 


The author concludes that we-have as equivalents Cinnabar= 
Ephedra= Redness-incorporate, whence Alchemy= Ras4yana, the former 
using inorganic and the latter herbal drugs of rejuvenation. As 
aiming at immortality each has become a cult in its own right. Rasa 
properly interpretted would be growth-inducing principle and latter 
as life-essence or soul. What was cinnabar to the Chinese was 
‘ephedra’ to the Aryans ‘Cinnabar’ gave the art alchemy a branch of 
medicine aiming at rejuvenation, Soma or ephedra give the art 
Rasdyana, a branch of Indian medicine definitely recognised as concer- 
ned with rejuvenation. Thus with redness as soul, cinnabar became 
the source to which Alchemy can be directly traced, and ephedra, 
bearing red-berries, the source to which Rasdyana system of Indian 
medicine can be traced.—P.G. 


404, Sharma, Arvind :—Vardhamihira—An Ancient Indian Feminist ? 
ZDMG, CXXXII, No. 1, 1982, pp. 142-149. 


Ancient Indian literature abounds in pejorative references to 
womankind. It does not mean that positive sentiments towards 
women are not expressed at all; rather than the negative references 
abound to such a degree as to suggest the deduction that there was a 
significant misogynistic trend in the intellectual circles of ancient India. 
A strong protest against this trend, however, can be seen in the 
writings of the polymath Varahamihira, one of the nine gems of the 
court of Vikramaditya. His statement on the issue is contained in the 
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74th chapter of Brhat Samhita. The chapter is entitled striprasarhsa- 
dhydyah (praise of woman). This paper is a study in the nature and 
effectiveness of Varahamihira’s view.—Author. 


405. Sikdar, J.C.:—Some Light on Metallurgy, as Revealed in 
Suvarna-Raupya-Siddhi-Sastra of the Jainacarya : 
Jinadattastiri (V.S. 1210). 


KRIAC, XXVIII, 1978-79, pp. 215-220. 


The Jaina Alchemical thoughts and practices fostered in India 
from the time of tke Jainacarya, Nagarjuna and 
Padliptastri upto the eighteenth century A.D. have not yet been 
evaluated in relation to the Indian history of Alchemy. It seems that 
the Western India, by virtue of its geographical position as a centre of 
Jainism, was a receptacle for many alchemical ideas from other 
areas of India. The latest MSS of Suvarna-Raupya-Siddhi-Sastra of 
Jinadatta Stri (V.S. 1210) in Sanskrit Prakrit-Apathraméa and old 
Gujarati reveals two distinct trends in Jaina Alchemy, viz. (1) 
Chemistry and Metallurgy and (2) Medical Recipes. 


A comparative study of the MSS of SRSS and other Indian works 
on Alchemy and Chemistry shows that since second-third of fourth 
century A.D. Indian alchemists were endeavouring to make gold. 
The search to make gold was continued by them throughout the middle 
ages together with industrial process, especially metallurgical process 
and the manufacture of drugs. In the course of researches of the Indian 
alchemists many important chemical discoveries were made by them, 
such as, gold making, etc. Six metals—gold, silver, tin, copper, iron 
and Jead are recognised in the MSS of SRSS at the outset and later on 
eight metals were named including two alloys—brass and bell-metal. 
The MSS describes the process of making gold, silver etc. 


The main objective of the Jaina Alchemy was to show the process 
of destruction of all the sins-poverty, disease and age.—D.D.K. 


406. Thaker, J.P. :—An Ancient Remedy for Leprosy. 
JOIB, XXXI, No. 3, 1982, Pp. 301-309. 


In Trisagti-§alak@-purusa-carita 1.i. 761-776 Hemacandra_ narrates 
an experiment of curing leprosy (krmi-kustha). 


Leper’s body was anointed with /aksapaka-taila. Worms emerged 
out from skin. Body was covered with ratna-kambala, Worms stuck 
to it due to coolness. They were shaken off on cow’s dead body. 
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GoSirsa-candana was applied for soothing. Germs were removed from 
flesh and bones by repeating treatment twice. Finally fresh skin grew 
through healing drugs. 


Ratna-kambala might be thick woollen ‘Persian Carpet’. Yavana 
traders used to bring and sell it here at high price. 


GoSirsa-candana might be gorocana sandal available in compact 
yellow balls. 


Main drug, however, was laksa-paka oil. It is yet to be 
identified. Did it comprise 1,00,000 ingredients ? Or, was it prepared 
by giving 1,00;000 puta-pakas to its con Stituents 2. Or was luc (laksa) 
its main ingredient ? 


It presents a challenge to modern experts of Ayurvede whose duty 
is to search out this drug for the sake of ailing humanity.—Author. 


407. Vatsyayana, Kapila :—The Square and the Circle in Indian Art. 
TH, XXX, No. 3, 1981, pp 5-27. 
See Under Sec, 11. 


408. Wojtilla, Gy. :—Notes on Krsisastra, 
VIS, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 164-172. 
See’ Under Sec. XI. 


409. Yardi, M.R. :—The Problem of Multiple Authorship of the 
Mahabharata : A Statistical Approach. 


JASB, LII-LII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 342-354, 


This-paper is the'first of series in'which it is proposed to identify 
the original Bharata by the application of statistical methods to a 
linguistic study of the Mah@bharata: The author-in his earlier paper 
had Pointed out that the Statistical study of the versification style of 
the Bhagavadgira did not disclose significant differences of style 
between the eighteen adhydyas and therefore did not justify the 
assumption of ‘its multiple authorship. The similar study-has now 
been completed for the Bhismaparvan, Karnaparvan and the Sauptika- 
parvan of the Mahabharata. The only assumption that need be made 
is' that the original Bharata should contain the record of the victory 
of the Pandavas in the fatricidal war with the Kauravas. Hence the 
‘war books’ consisting of Bhigma; Drona, Karna, Salya and Sauptika~- 
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parvas must contain portion of original Bharata. -The statistical 
problem is therefore to find out whether these portions of the ‘war 
books’ dealing with the fall of Bhisma and- the deaths of other 
Kauravas and the massacre of the sleepers in the Pandava camp 
by the enraged Aévatthaman, display a homogeneity of. style, 
and if they do, to regard this as the original Bharata. The next step 
is whether the remaining portions also display the same style or 
different style by the application of suitable statistical tests which are 
known as analysis of variance. The author draws 4 lists and concludes 
that if list A is found to contain 24,000 glokas or nearabout, there 


will be a strong presumption that we have succeeded in recovering 
that text.—P.G. 


410. Yardi, M.R. :—The Multiple Authorship of the Mahabharata: A 
Statistical Approach, 


JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 217-227. 


This is the second paper of the author on the subject. The 
author of this paper remarks that since the great war between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas is the Kernel of the Mahabharata, the ‘war 
books’ of Bhisma, Drona, Karna, Salya and Sauptikaparvas must 
contain portions of the original Vaigampayana text. A study of the 
linguistic style of three parvas, Bhismaparva, Karnaparva and Sauptika- 
parva showed that they exhibit two distinct Styles. The 64 adhydyas 
of Bhismaparva, (41-60, 71-94, 95-117) all the 58 adhyadyas of Karna- 
parva and 9 adhydyas of the Sauptikaparva exhibited a homogeneous 
style (named the A—style) with a variance due to variation within 
adhydyas of 269.38 with 1179 degrees of freedom On the basis of 
this stylistic evidence, it was postulated that, subject to assumption 
made therein, the A—style represented the style of the Vaisampayana 
text and the B—style was the style of a Jater edition, which included 
the 18 chapters of the Bhagavadgita. In this Paper the author has taken 
up the study of the linguistic styles of Drona, Salya and Suri-parvas, 
He has prepared 4 tables (A to D) indicating a statistical approach to 
the problem of the multiple authorship of the Mahabharata, indicating 


the homogeneity and yariances in different adhydyas of the 
Mahabharata.—D.D.K. 


41}. Yardi, M.R. :—The Multiple Authorship of the Mahabharata : 


A Statistical Approach. 


ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 181-193. 


This is the third paper of the author on the subject. In this paper, 
style of six parvas, namely Anusasana, Asvamedhika, Asramavasika, 
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‘Mausala, Mah@prasthanika and SvargGrohana is examined. The author 


has supported his views with an analysis in tabular form. This group- 
ing adopted in tables is provided with annotations and directed to a 
point wherefrom the time of the third reduction of the Mahabharata 
can be fixed. Table 4 summarises the results of this study.--N.K.S. 





XIV—SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


412. Dange, S.S. :- Symbolism in the Rite of Simantonna- 
yana. 


JASB, LII-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 83-87. 


The things used for the parting of the wife’s hair have symbolic 
value, as attested by tradition. The porcupine-quill is prescribed also 
for the combing of the hair of a child at the rite of cida-karana; it is 
also prescribed to be presented by the bride-groom to the bride at the 
time of marriage. It was used only symbolically at certain rituals to 
ward off evils, and it was also used to apply collirium with. The 
Taittiriya Brahmana compares the three white spots with three auspicious 
things, three gods, three pressings of soma etc. The udumbara is of 
a similar species whose fruits represent the teats of the breasts of the 
mother. The even number is indicative of the male-child. This is 
clear from the rule that the husband should approach the wife in the 
days after her period on even nights. The viratara is the arrow or a 
particular tree; it has the same symbolic value as that of the blade of 
grass or the quill; it represents the male. The spindle is used for 
taking the thread from the cotton and has the symbolic value as the 
long quill or the upward moving blade of grass. Sami branch is 
indicative of the fire and young shoots of barley indjcate ‘ferti- 
lity.—P.G. ’ 


413. Doublay, Suneeti :—Position of Women as Reflected ‘in the 
Gahasattasai. 


JOIB, XXXI, No. 3, 1982, pp. 255-26]. 


Women presented in the text-Gdhdsattasai are quite happy and 
contended; enjoying life to the full; doing their household duties 
efficiently; participating in the festivals; looking after the children, 
attending to the requirements of family members and doing various odd 
jobs outside and also helping in the work on the fields. They could 
read and could move freely in the Society. Polygamy was obviously. 
current in the society of those days. This Paper presents many 


interesting facts about various aspects of female life reflected in the 
text. —K.A. 
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414. Dwivedi, K.N. :—Rgvede-Vainitam Vastranirmanam (The Cloth- 
making as Described in the Rgveda). 
(Sanskrit). 


Sag. XXI, No. 1, Sathy. 2039, pp. 91-95. 


The technique of cloth-making in the Rgvedie period in Saptasa- 
indhava Pradesa has been traced here. In support of his view the 
author presents many textual references from the Rgveda and describes 
the raw material-makers (tantuvd@yas) as well as the types of cloth 
(cotton and woollen). In the ancient period the tantuvdyas often did 
the net-work on the cotton and woollen cloth in an artistic manner and 
this was exported to Asiriya, Babilonia etc. In the Rgvedic society 
this profession was an important source of economic Jife.—Author. 


415. Gupta, Chitrarekha :—Historical Deveiopment of Some Brahmanic 
Cognomens and their Social Implications. 


JAIH, XII, Pts. 1-2, 1980-82, pp. 83-98. 


See Under Sec. XI. 


-416. Jha, B:N. :—Bhd@ratiya Aryadharma men Danakala ki Vivecana 


(The Analysis on the Time of Donation in Indian Arya- 
Religion). (Hindi). 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 190-198. 


P.V. Kane has indicated six ingredients of donation, in his 
famous History of DharmoSastra. These are da@td@ (donor). pratigrahita 
(beneficiary). sraddha (credence), ny@ydrjita dhana (fair earned money) 
dega (place) and kala (time). Here time denotes that requisite period 
when the donator consummates the gift procedure, which is considered 
to be the most essential part of this ceremony, because this donation 
can only fructify if it is given according to the procedure laid down by 
the religious treatises (Dharma-grantha). Our sages have indicated 
the appropriate Periods of donation. The munificent person expergates 
his body by bath and takes a pledge (satnkalpa) after the sunrise and 
hands over the material to the beneficiary This period is called the 
Punya-kala (time of the donation). Different Smtties, the Puranas, 
Grhyasttras, Mahdbharata and Sathhitas etc. have discussed the punya- 


kala whether these are for necrolatry purposes, worship of gods or 
general gift etc. 


These religious works have also given some instructions and time. 
when these donations have been prohibited. As for instance it is said 
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that no donation should be madeat night because it goes to the demons 
(raksasas). Similary there can be no such function after the death of 
the parents and the guru (religious teacher), The dying person can 
give anything as this is the punyekala for him.—D.D.K. 


417. Lariviere, R.W. :—Cdins in the Na@radasmrti’s Chapter on 
Theft. - 


INSI, XLIV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 108-113, 


Julius Jolly had prepared a new critical edition of the Narada- 
smrti. It contains an appendix on theft and narrates an interesting 
passage denominating coins. These were imposed as fines. The punish- 
ment for minor offences were the kakani which is said to have as its 
maximum on masz. Other coins mentioned in the smrti are karsa@panas, 
panas, andika dha@nake. In the south the karsapana was made of silver. 
Copper, silver and gold were used for preparing these coins. Other 
coins mentioned in the text are raupyah or ridhah, karsa, adycmiisakas, 
masas, dinara and citraka. Accurate Weight, purity and metal for each 
coin has been indicated in the smrti.—D.D.K. 


418. Maheta, Mridula H :—Manu-Smrti: Eka Sarnskrtika Adhya- 


yana (Manu-Smrti—A Cultural Study), 
(Hindi). 


Vid., CXVI, 1982, pp. 35-56, 


After the detailed exposition of general ethics (@cara), the character 
and duties of four varnas and agramas have been given. There are 
hints about the creation of the universe, origin of kerma (duty), destiny 
and the emancipation of the soul from this bondage. Duties of the 
king have also been described, 


The author has narrated on one side the ethics and good conduct 
of a pious man which is ideal. But with it he has also discussed about 
the dharma (duty) in extreme distress or calamity (@puddharma), where 
we find the practical aspect of conduct. After giving due considera- 
tion to all the traditions of nation, districts, villages, communities, 
families, their heritage, religion, laws etc., they have allowed very 
liberally all of them to be followed as the conduct of good man while 
they are not opposed to nation and good manners. Wharever could 
not be included in this treatise that could be Considered ina court of 
justice constituted with learned, honourable, worthy, venerable and 
noble persons of the society. 


The author has critically examined the first two chapters of 
original text. In first chapter there isa brief description of the creation 
of the universe, souls and Manu, universal destruction (praluya), 
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universal soul and dissolution of the whole universe in it. This 
all seems to be based on Sathkhya theory. 


In the second chapter giving the definition and explanation of good 
conduct and dharma, sixteen ceremonies (semskaras) have been narra- 
ted. The initiation of a boy with sacred thread (upanc yanam) prepares 
him for the first stage, i.e., the life of a student, Some important 
features of the student life as to do some works as collecting his alms, 
to bear and have some special things as stick, clothes, seat etc. to study 
some special subjects as fore-lores (vidya), logical philosophy and 
metaphysics (Anviksiki), three-fold knowledge (Trayi-Rv, Yajus and 
Saman), business (vartZ) and polity (dandcniti),) medical science, mili- 
tary science etc. Besides, there are specific references about the daily 
routine ofa student, educational session, holidays, good conduct, 
teachings and aims of education etc. Thus the sources and guidelines 
of the culwre were routed in hermitages (tapovanas).—K.C.V. 


419. Moghe., S.G. :—Nilakantha’ s VyavahGra-Mayiikha and Svagri- 
Snusa- Dhana-Sarhvada (The Position of Nilakantha 
Vyavahara Mayikha and Utility of Svasra-Snuga 
Dhuna-Samyada), (Hindi). 


JASB, LII-LUI, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 200-207. 


An attempt is made in this paper to assess or determine the posi- 
tion of Nilakantha’s VyavahGra-Mayiikha in the Jater Dharma-Sastra 
literature particularly from the Mimarhsa point of view and the deve- 
lopment in the Hindu Dharmasastra. Incidentally an attempt is also 
made in this paper to determine the utility of the manuscript Svagri- 
Snusa-Dhana-Sathvada as an aid to the critical edition of the Vyavahdra- 
Maytkha of Nilakantha. The author has also attempted here to clarify 
some of the doubtful: or unintelligible passages noted by the learned 
doctor Derret in his translation to the above manuscript. The thorough 
Perusal of the manuscript reveals that the learned Sastri has tried to 
refute the position established by Devangbhatta in his Smrticandrika, 
and Nilakantha in his Vyavahara Maytkha. In conelusion, it has been 
Pointed out that the Standpoint of Nilakantha in respect of a 
share to be given toa daughter in-law stand rejected at the hands of 
the anonymous Sastri who is the author of the manuscript entitled 
Svasrii-Sn uga-Dhana-Sarhvada.—P.G. 


420. Moghe, S.G. : -Mallinatha's Interpretation of the Manu-Smrti 
V.83. 
VUOJ, XXV, Pts, 1-2, 1982, pp. 13-16, 


It acquaints the reader with the skill of Mallinatha the celebra- 
ted commentator of the five great kavyas in assigning the scope of 
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two different texts. In the Present content discussion revolves around 
his commentary on Raghuvamsam Vl, 73 quoting ParaSara to the effect 
that a Ksatriya devoted to his own duties, get purified after ten days, 
on the other hand Afany Smrti V. 83 verse purports : 


“A Brahmana shall be pure after ten days, a Kgatriya after twelve, 
a Vaisya after fifteen and a Sidra is purified after a month.” Mallinatha’ 
on his observation on these two texts of Dkarmasastra revealing his 
masterly skill of interpretation has remarked that Manu refers to 
Brahmana not adequately well versed with Vedic lore-and the text of 
Paragara refers toa Ksatriya who is devoted to perform his own duties. 
This rationalization shows his skill as a great commentator. 


Concludes with the remark that Madhavacarya commentator of 


Dharmasastra and predecessor of Mallinatha also thought and argued 
like him.—N.K.S. 


421. Oleksiw, Susan :—The Role of the Saraswativilasa in the. Deve- 
lopment of Modern Hindu Law: The Case of 
Disqualified Heirs, 


WZKS, XXVI, 1982, pp. 47-58. 
See Under Sec. VII. 


422, Panda, Shishir Kumar : --The Temple of Medieval Orissa : A 
Socio-Economic Study. 


JAIH, XIII, Pts. 1-2, 1980-82, pp. 1371-146, 


Temples, as places of worship, formed a part of the daily life of 
the medieval Orissan Society. Yet they seem to have had a wide 
social relevance and they catered to the socio-religious needs of a 
large section of the rural People. In the present paper socio-economic 
aspects of temples have been discussed. - The social base of eroticism 
in temple sculptures have also been discussed. The paper describes 
the role of temples in state’s economy, temple’s and state’s expenditure 
and the endowments to the temples including lands, lamps and other 
objects. The temple’s role as landed Magnets, as an employer, as a 
consumer and as a bank have also been discussed.—B.K. 


423. Poddar, R.p. :—Pindesana 
PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, Pp. 297-305. 


See Under Sec. XI, 


/ 
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424. Rao, K.V. Venkateswara :—Social Life in Minor Sanskrit 
Dramas 


VUOJ, XXV, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 16-24. 


The study is based on Bhana, the monologue type of minor 
dramas Five Bhanas composed by the Andhra writers are referred 
here under which revea] a good number of points about the people 
of Andhra of recent past. These dramas were enacted on the occasion 
of different festivals of various deities. The points discussed in this 
Paper are—Temple-Customs, Festivals, Entertainments, Co-education 
etc. -M.R.G. 


425, Sharma, D.N. :—Jaina Ramayana, ‘Pauma Cuariu’ tatha Loka- 


Jivana. (The Social Life and Juina-Ra&mayana 
Pauma Carin). (Hindi). 


PBP, I, Pts. 1-3, 1981, pp. 306-316, 


See Under Sec, III. 


426. Singh, Gayaprasad: Ksatriya: Gotra and Pravara (Ksatriya: 
Their Gotra and Pravara). (Hindi). 


AURJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 112-116. 


Hinduism is not only a religion, but a social system and a 
tradition too. The most obvious and important mark of this soical 
System has been in its varna dharma. As a matter of fact, tradition- 
ally, only he has been able to be a Hindu who has belonged to any of 
the four varnas present in Hindu social system. These were the 
Brahmanas, Kgatriyas etc. They had their respective gotras and 
Pravaras also chdramas etc. As in the case of Brdhmanas, the 
KSatriyas also had their particular gotras and pravaras. Evidently 
the Ksatriyas had their links with their preceptors and family purobi- 
tas and they used to get education in the Ashramas of some Gurus. 
It has now been proved that the KSatriyas were the descendants of the 
Rsis and Gotrakara sages and they were not the students of the Rsis. 
As a maetter of fact the Kgatriyas belong to Chandra Varhéa and 
Strya Vatha. During the medieval period, some bards and Brahmanas 
had entered the Kgatriyas and declared their genesis from the Brah- 
mamas. This controversy had been discussed in this monograph and 
the erudite scholar has adjudicated the decision against the prevalent 
theory that the Bradhmanas were the Gotra makers and the Pravaras too 
were named after the Brahmana sages.—D.D.K. 
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427. Yadava, Ganga Prasad :—Position of Women as Depicted in 
Dhanapala’s Tilakama fijari. 


QRHS, XXI, No. 1, 1981-82, pp. 28-37. 


Tilckamcfijari, a prose romance of Dhanapala is based on 
Kadambari. The work provides vital information regarding social and 
cultural life of the time. It reveals that women of the age were 
mostly religious, hospitable, educated, adept in fine arts and family 
Management. The prostitutes were not fallen women but highly 
talented entertainers. Polygamy, early marriage and the custom of 
‘satl’ were in vogue. Members of the royal family indulged in prosti- 
tution and were polygamous. The women were respected in society. 
It may be mentioned that the picture depicted by Dhanapala about 


the position of women is mostly the Picture of royal and aristocratic 
families. —-M.R.G. 


XV-VEDIC STUDIES 


431. Agrawal, Manju :—Siva-Siva tatha Jagat ki Agnisomatmakata 
(Siva-Siv? are the Sources of Creation of the 
World). (Hinai). 


SPP, XVIII-XIX, Nos. 2-1, 1977-78, pp. 30-39. 


The concept of Siva (Lord) and Siva (its power) is the highest 
development of Indian intelligence. Its existence and development 
can be traced from the oldest time of Rgveda to Atharvaveda, Satapatha 
Brahmana, Svetasvatara-upanisad, Grhya Sutras, Puranas and Kavyas. 
The first reference of Uma is found in Sver@vataropanisad but there she 
is not shown as the wife of Siva. In the monuments found from the 
Indus valley civilisation centres it is clear that mother power 
(Goddess) was worshipped at that time. 


In Indian astronomy it is accepted that whole world is 
Agnisomatmaka. Agni represents Lord Siva and Soma its power or 
Siva, which is authenticated by the references found jn Sivapurana. 
Hence it is clear that Agni (Siva) and Soma (Siva) are the prime 
sources of the whole creation and are also the main controller of the 
universe. When the whole universe is destroyed by them, only the 
Lold (Siva) and its power (Siva) remain and at last the power also is 
absorbed in the Lord. 


In the coupled idols of Lord and its power (Siva and Siva) it is 
depicted that the universe is the manifestation of Agni and Soma. 
This is the highest mystry behind the creation of this world. It 
inspires the man to follow the path of renunciation and satisfaction 
while enjoying in this materia] world.— K.C.V. 


429. Bhandari, V.S. :—Pravargya Mahavira and Idols. 
JASB, LII-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 25-31. 


Pravargya mantras are to be found in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 
Maitrayian Samhita and Aitareya Aranyaka. It is a supplementary 
Tite for the Soma sacrifice as it forms the part of the performance of 
the Upasad days of the Soma sacrifice. This rite consists of an offering 
of heated milk and ghee in a pot called the Mahavira from which 
libations are made among others to Agvins and of which the sacrificer 
Partakes. The object of Pravargya is the bodily regeneration of the 
Sacrificer, the provision of heavenly body with which alone he is 
Permitted, to enter the premises of gods. This type of symbolic 
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meaning of the rite is in consonance with general conception of 
sacrificial rites. As the Sun is the head of the world or in the figurative 
language it is the head of Prajapati, it is in the same manner, earth or 
Prthivi is its earthly part of the earthen Mahavira, manufactured from 
the clay of Prthivi is the head of Visnu in the form sacrifice from the 
above mentioned detailed description the manufacture and worship of 
the Mahavira, we can say, that during the Yajurvedic period the idol 
worship was not only well established but the art of manufacturing 
the idols also was known to the People. As the Mahavira pot 


represented the idol of the Sun it might have been the basis for the 
form of Sivaliiga idol.—P.G. 


43). Bhat, GK.: -Vak in Satapatha Brahmana. 
JASB, LII-LIII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 32-38. 


The author tries to examine some Significant data from the 
Sataputha Brahmana Tegarding the concept of vak froma Particular 
angle. What does the use of the Concept signify, and what ideas and 
beliefs the stories suggest purely in the Sphere of language and its 
employment by people, have been taken here into consideration. Any 
kind of sound from inanimate or animate things devoted by the word 
vak in the prescription of haviskrt in the Dargupiirnamasa sacrifice in 
the Sat. Br. and in the story narrated in this connection. 


The identification of vak with Agniin another Passage seems to 
imply ritually that both function as carriers of Oblations to the gods. 
Just as Agni is the mouth of the gods, the speech or mantra too is a 
messenger to gods carrying the oblations to them. This importance 
of vak as a link to the gods is Suggested in the context of Pravara 
choosing of Divine Officiating Priest and the offe 
and anuydjas. The story of the rivalry betwee: 
contending for their own Superiority also emph 
mantra-voice. Speech is the mother of ideas, 
a concrete and understanding shape to what mi 
vak’s offinity with the gods and her rejection b 
cally significant for the idea which Brahm 
namely that in the contention between the 
ultimate victory was on the side of the gods. 
magical touch, the simple faith in the power of di 
prayer is plainly reflected here.—P.G. 


or 
Ting Of the prayajas 
nm mind and speech both 
asises the importance of 
because the speech gives 
nd may muse. Further 
y the asuras is symboli- 
azas Continuously give; 
gods and the asuras the 
Inspite of the ritual 
vine in vocation of 


431. Bodewitz, H.W. :—The Marriage of Heaven and Earth VJ.BI, 
145-146; PB 7.10, 1-9; AB, 4, 27, 5-10). 
WZKS, XXVI, 1982, pp. 23-36. 
See Under Sec. XI. 
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432. Chatterjee, K.N.: Vidhi and its Meaning. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 143-148. 


Mimarmsa classifies Vedic sentences into five categories, viz., vidhi, 
mantra, namadheya, nisedha and arthavada. Sabda, artha, abhidhad and 
Jitana too are used as its synonyms. Jaimini takes it as upadesa or 
precept. Sabarasvamin explains upadeSa as the articulation of a 
particular word. In a Vedic injunction, the principal element is the 
verb that enjoins an act of sacrifice or the Jike. The said injunction is 
also primarily found in the optative form like yajeta, which contains 
two elements : one expressing verbality and the other, optativeness. 
These two elements, constituting the ending express the ‘efficient force’ 
(bhavan@), and in view of the two elements of the optative ending, the 
efficient force expressed thereby is also two-fold, injunctive or optative 
and verbality as such. The optative force is called the efficient force 
of the word (sabdi-bhavana), which is based on the will of the person, 
delivering an injunction. Word is the cause and verbal knowledge 
of the meaning obtained from the word ie., effzct which Jeads to the 
apprehension of the operation (vy@para) of the cause. It is called 
abhidhi bhavana; for it rouses human impulsion. This is otherwise 
called the impellent force (pravartana). 


According to Apadeva, it is an activity (vyGpara) equivalent to 
instigation (prerana@) based on the Vedic word of injunction. According 
to Prabhakara, n/yoga or karya is the meaning of word of injunction 
and kdryat@-jfiana is responsible for the rise of human impulsion. 
The ultimate end of the bhavana is svarga. D.D.K. 


433. Chaubey, B.B.:~—A Critical Appraisal of the Agnyadhana with 
Special Reference to the Vadhiila Srautastitra. 


VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 10-24. 


Agnyadhana and Agnyadheya, which occupies the first Position 
among the most important rituals of the Vedic sacrificial cult, denotes 
the setting up of the three sacrificial fires viz. G&rhapatya, Ahavaniya 
and Anvaharycpacana or Deksina, and generally of the five with the 
addition of Sebhya and Avasuthya or Amatya to the list. While the 
DarSapiirpamasesti is rendered the first place by many, the Vaikh@nasa 
and the Vadhila-Srautasatras adopt the order of sacrifices as Agnyd- 
dhdna, Agnihotra, Darsupivnamdsa etc The seven havis-sacrifices 
found in several sdtras begin with Agnyadheya which also finds favour 
with most of the modern authors treating the subject. 


The Agnyadhana ceremony is consisted of three parts viz. prelimi- 
nary rites, main rites of the setting up of the sacred fires and ancilliary 
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rites. The ancilliary rites are mainly comprised of Agneya-isti. 
and Aindragneya-isti These rites alongwith the observanee of vow and 
sarvopasthana, i.e. daily prayer by the sacrificer to the fires that be set 
up, are discussed elaborately according to the Vadhilska.—S.M.M. 


434. Chowdhury, Jyotsna Roy :—The Solar Base of the Composite 
God Harihara. 


JAIH, XIII, Pts. 1-2, 1980-82, pp. 265-273. 


Conceptually Harihara represents the combination of Visnu 
(—Hari) and Siva (—Hara). The genesis of this concept can be 
traced back to the time of Rgveda. One of the constituent members 
of this composite god, Hari or Visnu is primarily a solar god. Hara, 
the other half of this comoosite divinity, figures as Rudra in the 
Satarudriya text of the Yajurveda. The Rgvedic Rudra is generally 
regarded as a storm-god. The solar association of Rudra is expressed 
in the Satarudriya hymn of the Yajurveda pointing at the sun with his 
finger. The close proximity of Rudra-Siva with Surya is supported 
by the Vedic tradition which seeks to identify Rudra with Agni on the 
one hand and Agni with Strya on the other. This common solar base of 
Visnu and Rudra-Siva seems to have been accepted in the Epics and 
the Purapas. In the Epic-Puranic tradition both Visnu and Rudra- 
Siva figure as Adityas, and, therefcre, it is not unnatural to presume 
that the solar association of both the deities played a vital role in 


their ultimate coalescence, giving rise to the concept of Harihara or 
Sanhkara-Narfyana.— B.K. 


435. Dass, Ayodhya Chandra :—Basic Concept of Siirya and Savitr in 
the Rgveda. 


VUOS, XXIV, Pts. 1-2, 1981, pp. 5-10. 


Vedic deities are merely the personifications of the different as- 
pects of nature and the various parts of the Almighty. Vedic rsis 
were full of a great faith in the existence of Almighty and had a great 
desire and quest for knowledge. Among so many gods, the sun god 
represents the aspect of nature by which the days and nights come be- 
fore the world alternately. The sun is responsible for this phenome- 
non of nature. Surya is the supreme member of the solar family. It 
has been depicted as the brilliant, purifier ete. Savitr is also 
adeity of the same importance as that of Strya in Rgveda. 
Sometimes it becomes very difficult to differentiate one deity from an- 
other. Both have been depicted separately in the Vedas. In the 
Nighantu Savitr is also enumerated with the deities of the atmosphe- 
ric region. But it has been considered as aerial deity by Yaska. 
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Surya and Savitr have the same qualities according to Yaska. Its 
power is visible in clouds. Savitr is also Tvastr, the divine artificer. 
It seems that this god might have been conceived as the representative 
of the fertilising and the generating power of the sun. According to 
some scholars sun and Savitr are the two gods having same qualities 
and powers.— B.M.S. 


436. Devasthali, G.V. :—Samaydnukramanit of Madhava. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 233-238. 


Attempts to attract the attention of Vedic Scholars to bring some 
fresh light in the field of Vedic interpretation by bringing in a dis- 
cussion upon Samayanukramani of Madhava. Includes in the discussion 
only referred to anukramcni as others have already been discussed 
elsewhere. The importance of Padcpatha (PP) of Sakalya is conveyed 
in nutshell by Madhava declaring : Vyakhy&taivarhn hi teneyam Sc mhita 
Padcdarsun@t (thus that is by composings his PP, he has, infact, 
expounded this Su.mhitd. In Sumhitd, there are two types of repha (1) 
one is originally a visarg and by sandhi it is changed to r only : and at 
times it is given as visarga. When we have a visarga in Samhita, it may 
be either a visarga ora repha. The discussion is taken to Sak, Pra. or 
RV. Pra, Uvata has cited an ancient authority whom he has not 
thought it necessary to mention by name. The discussion is attempted 
to be closed by referring to another case of difference of opinion bet- 
ween Yaska and Sakalya mainly hinging on the basis of accentuation 
and the PP, given by Sakalya. There are other intriguing illustrations 
scattered here and there in Madhava’s commentary on the 
Reveda. N.K.S. 


437. Dwivedi, K.N. :- Revede-Varnitam Vastranirmanam (The Cloth- 
making as Described in the Rgveda). (Sanskrit). 
Sag. XXI, No. 1, Sarhv. 2039, pp. 91-95. 
See Under Sec. XIV. 
438. Findly, Ellison B. :—The Meaning of Vedic Vaisvanara. 


WZKS, XXVI, 1982, pp. 5-22. 


Agni, the god of the ritual fire, is one of the most complex of all 
the Vedic gods. It is aiso known as Vaisvanara. Although modern 
literature frequently mentions Vaigvanara, there has been no systematic 
attempt to understand his name or his place within the system of Agni. 


A a il 
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Translations of the name vary considerably. It is as flexible and as 
specific as the contexts in which it appears. When this Agni is the 
fire become-sun, he has power and for all men as creatures, in that 
case he sees and knows all, can give and take life, and is the time-piece 
by which men count their days. When he is the conquering fire he has 
power over and for all men as warriors, in that case he can assure an 
unrivaled peace and pre-eminence for all Aryans. -D.D.K. 


439. Gonda, J.:--In the Beginning. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982. pp. 43-62. 


Includes discussion on the neuter noun agra (in the beginning) on 
the basis of reference from Rgveda. Continues by discussing different 
grammatical forms as obtainable in Brahmanic literature and later 
Vedas. Different meanings of agra included for deliberations are : top, 
summit, highest point or part of athing and inthe beginning the Golden 
Embryo. Also introduced such subjects as Prajapati, beings and 
objects created in the beginaing. States that the creation of the world 
was regarded as the most important event in history, because it is the 
sole real change, the only absolute break, the transition from none 
existence to existence. The genesis of the cosmos is, as already noted, the 
pre-eminent instance of creation and therefore the model for creation 
of every kind. All the mythical accounts of the origin of anything 
presupposes and continues the cosmogony. Special attention is 
directed to the gods primordial creative activity ag prajapati-the 
mythical tales of origin having no scientific or philosophie 
base. Concludes with comparative Study of Egyptian 


creator 
god Re.—N.K.S. 


440. Gonda, J.: ~All, Universe and Totality in the Satapatha-Brahmana. 
JOIB, XXXII, Nos. 1-2, 1982, pp. 1-17. 
See Under Sec XII B. 


441. Haudry, Jean :—Note Sur la Syntaxe des Comparaisons Vedi- 
ques. (The Syntax of Vedic Comparisons). (French). 


JA, CCLXX, Nos. 1-2, 1982, pp. 147-51. 


The Syntactic anomaly of Vedic phrases such ag Stiryo (nominative 
instead of sdryasya, genetiye) nd caksuh “as the eye of the sun’’ is 
accounted for by the convergence of two archaic features of Vedic 
morphology : 1° the genetive ending* * —og of *-0-stems (saryo nd ca- 
os ANC ae cdksuh : 2° the “short forms” of the instrumental 
endings (nayvasa vdcah-vdcasd) stiryo a cdl iy inati 4 
edksusa ‘‘as the sun with if oe ae ee 
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‘442. Johnson, W. :—On the Regvedic Riddle of the Two Birds in the 
Fig Tree (RV 1.64, 20-22), and the Discovery of 
the Vedic Speculative Symposium. 


JAOS, XCVI, No. 2, 1976, pp. 248-258. 
See Under Sec. XI. 


443. Mohan, Lajja Devi : —Teachings of Guru Tegh Bahadura in the 
Tradition of the Upanisads. 


VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 132-140. 
See Under Sec. XII B. 


444, WNarasimhachary, M.:—Metres Used in the Ahirbudhnya Samhita: 
A Brief Survey. 


AORM, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1982, pp. 1-2. 
See Under Sec. X, 
448. Navathe, P.D. :— On the Mimarhs& Doctrine of Ekavakyata. 
PWIP, No. 6, 1980, pp. 189-194. 


Jaimini has introduced the doctrine of ekavakyata (syntactical 
unity) to determine the exact extent of the Yajur-mantras. The Res 
and Sdmans can be feasible ascertained by the metre or melody to 
which they are set respectively. As the Yajura-mantras are normally in 
Prose it is difficult to decide where exactly they terminate. The principle 
of ekavakyata is conditioned by two factors as laid down by Jaimini : 
‘So long as asingle purpose is served by a number of words. which 
on being separated are proved to be wanting (incapable of effecting 
the purpose) they form one sentence in Yajur-mantra. The second 
factor is arthaikatvam i.e., unity of purpose or object which it serves and 
being syntactically deficient or being in need of complementation, in 
case the constituent parts are disjointed. Sdbara observes that the 
two conditions so laid down must necessarily be fulfilled at one and 
the same time for establishing the syntactical unity which ultimately 
decides the extent or boundary of the Yajur-mantra under 
consideration. Conversely, it follows that if either of the conditions 
isnot fulfilled that will lead to syntactical split (vakyabheda). This 
Point is illustrated by the mantra enjoined at the new and full-moon 
Sacrifices. In the mantra bhago vam vibhajatu, Aryan@ varn vibhajatu, 
which is preseribed for the division of the sacrificial cake though the 


I 
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serveral patits express one single idea of division, yet they do not 
remain incomplete when separated. Thus the first condition is 
fulfilled but the second one is not hence the mantra is not syntactical 
unit. In the mantra devusya 1G...... niryepami, Which is used for the 
single purpose of pouring out the oblation material, the portion 
devisya iva remains deficient when Agnaye justam nirvapami is disjoined 
from it Hence the mantra is an appropriate example of syntacti- 


cal unity. Similar other example of ekcvakycta has been 
discussed.—D.D.K. 


446. Pandey, Girish Datt :- Vedapurdpayoraikatmyam (Equality of 
Vedas and Puranas). (Sanskrit). 


Naim., II1, No. 1, 1982, pp. 13-23. 


Hinduism is the oldest of all the living religions. It has neither 
any date of origin nor has any definite founder associated with it. 
This religion is based on the Vedas, i.e, the Veda is the genesis of 
this Dharma. It is coming downto the people through eternity and 
is regarded as a spontaneous growth. The names ofa host of the 
sages and saints are associated with the Vedas, but none can claim to 
be its founder and they have simply contributed to its growth in their 
own specific ways. As the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads ete. 
the accessorics or the exponents of the Vedas, similarly - the 
Puranas are the prototypes or the exponents of the Vedas. This 
subject has been discussed in this monograph in detail.—D.D K. 


447. Pandeya, V.K. :—Rgveda men Gandharva (Gandharvas in the 
Rgveda). (Hindi). 


AURJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 117-120. 


There are mythical narratives regarding the Gandharvas in 
Vedic and classical literature. Much of the details contained in these 
texts tallies with each other, but there are differences too. For the 
first time we find Asvinastikta of Rgveda introducing the Gandharvas who 
have the antariksa as their permanent abode. Sadyana, the famous 
commentator of the Vedas has juxtaposed them with Yaksas, Kinnaras 
ete. ASvasikta of Dirghdtama has accepted them as Soma since they 
possess all the talents of Soma. According to Indrastkta in the 

“8th Mandala of Rgveda sage Vena considers a Gandharva as a rival 
of Indra. At one oecasion Sdyana mentions them as the clouds. Some 
of the texts consider the Sun a Gandharva. A.B. Keith considers the 
Soma residing in the waters as Gandharva. Similarly, there are 


numerous epithets of the Gandharvas which have-been elaborately 
discussed in this article.— D.D.K. 
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448. Paradkar, M.D. :—Sun Worship in Indian and Other Cultures, 
JASB, LIV-LV, 1979-80, pp. 103-117. 


The Early Vedic seers were eager to win the favour and placate 
the wrath of the sun. The Rgveda contains 10 entire hymns that spe- 
cifically glorify Sirya of adorable light. sirya is the soul or suardian 
of all that moves and is stationary. The Yajurveda emphasizes the 
sacrificial and worldly importance of the sun as giver of rain and 
bestower of pleasures of the world. The Atharvaveda says that the 
sun isthe physician and the healer of bodily ills. He is known by 
different names for example-Savitr, Pagan, Mitra etc. The Brahman as, 
the Upanisids. the Aranyakas, the Puranas, the Mahabharata, and the 
Ramdayana have praised the sun. The Brahmavaivarta Purana, considers 
Surya to be the symbol of the Paramd@tman and makes all other deities 
Play second fiddle to sirya, Bhavisya Purana mentions that Sarhba 
the son of Krsna and Jambavati eracted a sun temple on the river 
Chandrabhagaé, could not get lecal brahmins to offer worship hence 
he was forced to bring Maga-brahmins from Sakadvipa via Panjab to 
do the work. Max Muller has shown how siirya gradually developed 
into the supreme being. K4lidasa has mentioned sirya in his works. 
The praise of strya in hundred verses undertaken by the poet Maytira 
(7th cent. A.D.) for getting cured for white leprosy, similarly Bhava- 
bhiti mentions acceptance of sirya mantra by Prabhdkaravardhana 
for removing all his sins etc. Strya-worship continued throughout 
the centuries after the christian era. SatkarZcarya (8th cent. A.D.) 
refers toa distinct sect of sun-worshippers in the 14th Patala. Sun 
temples were being built from the days of the BAavisyapurdna for 
example, Konarak in Orissa, Modhera, Gaya, Ayodhya, Somnath, 
Mathura aad many other towns. Even the Dravidians and Kolarians 
invoked the sun as Parameévara. 


The worship of the sun is not only restricted to the nooks and 
corners of India; it has spread in almost all the countries of the world. 
Mithra, the equivalent of Vedic Mitra, occupies an important place 
in the Avestan pantheon. Thesun became the Iranian god whose 
worship was destined to spread into Europe as far as Britain. 
Mithraism diffused throughout Asia Minor. The later Achaemenian 
kings were ardent votaries of Mithra and Anahita. Rome and Baby- 
lonia also followed the same path of Mithraism. Gradually it spread 
into Europe, Arabian countries, Japan and other parts of the 
world.—D.D.K. 


449. Patyal, H.C. :—Vedie Notes. 
JOIB, XXXI, No. 4, 1982, pp. 329-331. 


We are mainly concerned here with the meanings of the words 
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nisangathi and nisahgadhi given by different commentators. This 
mantra occurs in the cortext of the offerings to Rudra in the 
aSvamedha sacrifice. It appears that niscngathi was the Original form 
which was, in the Va@ja. S. was changed to nisatigadhi, and the accent 
was also changed in accord with the suffix-dhi. In the entire mantra 
bows and arrows have been referred to, hence it seems baseless to 
assign the meaning ‘sheath of a sword’ the meaning ‘quiver’ suits well 
in the context. 


The author describes saptcpad@ babhiiva used in the saptapadi 
rite, pertaining to the nuptial ceremony, at the seventh step the bride- 
groom looks at the bride while Teciting this mantra. He tells us the 
Meaning of the word and an error due to wrong split and also due to 
orthographic confusion between y and b. The right reading is sakha- 
yau saptapadav abhiiva. This formula may be renderedas ‘Bea 
friend by seven steps; we (both) have become friends by seven 
steps’.—J.P.G. 


450. Pradhan, S.S. : —Some Textual Problems in the Nirukta. 
ABORI, LXIU, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 157-170. 


Classifies the textual problems in: The Nirvkta in to three 
types: 


(1) absolutely corrupt Passages, (2) passages which need to 
be interpreted scientifically and (3) Corrupt passages which can be 
improved upon. In the present Paper the author Proposes to discuss 
Passages of the second type in the light of the considerable textual 
evidence available in the Nirukta. The passages included for discuss- 
ion are: (1) mimdadti mayum : Sabdam karoti mayum ivadityam iti ya. 
HI, 9 (2) khala iva parsaa prati hanmi phiiri : Khala iti Sathgramandma 

srreteess@yam apitarals khala etasmad eva .... HI, 10. (3) 


abhi santi. ITI. 11 (4) priyamedhah, Priy@ asva medha, IIT 17, (5) 


kanyayor adhisthGnapravacanani, Saptamya — ekayacananiti Sakaptinif 
viddhayor darupadvoh. IV. 15. (6) danasya, IV. 18. (7) vasibhir asSmamayi- 
bhir ‘iti va Vagbhir iti va IV. 10. (8) sss mdrau, nara manugyah...... 


V.1. Other passages from the Rgveda have also been quoted in this 
article.—N.K.S. 


451. Rupwate, D.D. :—A Versatile Significance of Rta. 
ABORI, LXIII, Pts. 1-4, 1982, pp. 1-13, 


Rta is the backbone of Aryan religion. The Indo-European and 
Indo-Iranian religiosity produced this basic and all comprehensive 
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religious concept sta. This concept did not get the needed attention 
of Orientalists during the Indo-European and Indo-Iranian period. 
The present study is directed towards the study of rta with reference 
to Indo-European and Indo-Iranian religiosity and thereby to find 
out spheres of application of ria. It also attempts to find out rela- 
tion of rta with other Hindu concepts and goes into etymologies of 
rta, Aryan, psychological context of rta and framework of Indo-Euro- 
pean and Indo-Iranian modes of religiosity. Compares Varuna and 
Ahura Mazda; Varuna-Mitra and Ahura-Mazda-Mithra. Points 
towards various spheres of rta, such as : ‘fa and heavenly bodies, rta 
and earthly phenomena, rta the cosmic order, rta and gods, rta and 
rites, rta and social life, rfa and ethical life, rfa and aesthetics, rta 
and immanent and transcendent principle, rta as the one principle 
behind manifestations. Concludes with the reasons for the dec- 
line of rta pointing out that rfa, with all its aspects, is Reality itself, 
it is the root out of which Hinduism grew. --N.K.S. 


452. Saxena, U.D.:—Samaveda ka@ Mahattva, Vibhutimattva tatha 
Sarvasresthattva (The Importance, Glory and 
Greatness of Samaveda). (Hindi). 


AURJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 77-81. 


The authoress has tried to establish the importance, glory and 
greatness of Samaveda by presenting references from UnadikoSe, 
Chandogyopanisad, Jaiminiya siitram. Bhagavadgita etc. According to 
Bhagavadgita pranava is the most important devotional element among 
all Vedas. Lord Krsga, himself has expressed the importance of Sa@ma- 
veda by saying ‘Iam Samaveda among Vedas’. Mantras of Sd@maveda 
known as sG@mayoni ate very important with yajfia point of view. 
Yajiias are meaningless without prayer, hymn and devotion. According 
to DharmaSastra Brahma derives pleasant gratification from the 
Sdmaveda. Satapatha Brahmana describes Sdmaveda competent to remove 
all the impediments and uproot aJl the sins. In view of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, the varna Brahmana and entire creation have been brought to 
existence by the Samaveda.—M.R.G. 


450. Sharma, Arvind :—How Much Should a Srotriya Know ? 
VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 7-9. 


The word Srotriya is generally interpreted to mean one well versed 
in the Vedas and Vedaigas or thoroughly versed in Vedanta The word 
Srotriyas may connote not merely an intellectual but a moral require- 
ment as well-—that of having destroyed all desires, on the basis of the 
context in which the word occurs in the Sruri. It also suggests to 


— 
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have sufficient knowledge to lead the aspirant to salvation, for that is 
the end for which the people approaches the Guru initially.—Author. 


454. Sharma, B.R. :— Ganapati as a Vedic God. 
VIJ, XX, Pts. 1-2, 1982, pp. 1-6. 


It is established that Ganapati was known to the Vedic people 
and he occupied an important place in the Vedic period. Many of the 
aspects and traits of GaneSa are indicated in Vedic literature and 
verified by the later Vedic texts. There is a verse in Regveda which 
hints at the Danti aspect of Ganapati and. identifies Brahmanaspati 
with Danti who is also described as tiksanaSriga. Reveda also kints at 
Ganapati’s association with Indra, Mitra, Varuna etc. Inthe Reveda 
Ganapati has been described as oppulent one. Ganapati has been 
regarded as the hest protector and the destroyer of all troubles in the 
Reveda. The Sukla Yajurveda also speaks about the Vedic existence of 
Ganapati. It invokes Ganapati showing significance of the deity in 
the Vedic age. According to this Veda eight mantras are believed to 
be the mantras of Ganega. The Maitrdyani Samhita also enjoins the 
worshippers of Ganapati. The Taittiriya 4 ranyaka speaks of Ganapati’s 
existence and mentions his aspect of Danti and Vakratunda. The 
Brahmana Granthas also indicate the fact that Ganapati, Brhaspati etc, 
were different Vedic names used Synonymously for Ganeéa. 
The Aitareya Brahmana closely identifies Brahmanaspati with 
Ganapati.—Author. 


455. Shukla, Nityanand :—Suklayajurveda men DarSa-paurnamasa-yaga- 
niriipana (Analysis of Darga Paurnamasa- 
Sacrifice in the Suklayajurveda). (Hindi). 


Naim. Pt. 2, 2039, pp. 57-77, 
See Under Sec. XI. 


456. Tripathi, Bankebeharinani : —Vaidika Devata-Mandala_ men 
Agni (Agni in Vedas), (Hindi). 


AUBYJ, I, No. 1, 1982, pp. 130-136. 


Hindu belief in God ranges from polytheism through abstract 
moneism to a concrete monotheism. Vedas are regarded. as the most 
original source of Hindu faith which are clearly polytheistic in nature. 
They abound in various gods and goddesses of whom Varuna, Mitra, 
Indra, Agni, etc. seem to be prominent. Among these gods, Agni in 
its material form is the most important cause of theuniverse. It is 
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transcendental in its mundane and celestical forms. Fire worship flouri- 
shed during the Indo-Iranian age. Our scriptures have 268 epithets 
attached to itin its celestial and terrestial forms. AJ] the Vedic and 
classical texts have eulogized Agni which has been discussed in this 
paper elaborately.—D.D-K. 


457. Tripathi, Giridhar :—Upanisatsu Jivasvartipcm (The Concept of 
Jiva in Uponisads). (Sanskrit). 


KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 113-117. 
See Under Sec. XII B. 
458. Trivedi, Rudra Kumar :—Vaidika Arthavada-Mimamsa. 
KJIRSA, IV, Nos. 1-2, 1982-83, pp. 191-195. 


The sage Apastamba, in his description of yajfia, has admitted 
Mantras and Brahmanas as Vedas. The Mantras are available in 
Vedic Samhitas and these Mantras are in praise of different deities. The 
Brahmanas are regarded as the treatise of rituals. The Sathhitas give 
no instructions for rituals of yajfias. The Brihmanas give full 
details of different types of yajfias. Sadyana has defined 
Brahmanas of two types—vidhi (instructions) and arthavadas (descrip- 
tions). 


The conception of Rta, which is the central concept of Hindu 
Morality, comes from the Rgveda itself. There appear to be some 
contradictions and ambiguities in the arthavddas discussed in the 
Brahmanas which have been resolved in this article. —D.D.K. 


459. Upadhyaya, S.A. :—Ydska and the Padapatha of Sakalya. 
JASB, LII-LUII, 1977-78 (1981), pp. 298-302. 


Yaska has not only recognised the importance of the padapatha 
in the interpretation of the Sarhitd-text but has also critically assessed 
it. In this enthusiasm for etymology, he, sometimes, disregards the 
Padapa@tha and splits the word in his own way, and in a few cases, 
explains them in a manner which can not be easily accepted. His 
readings which are different from the pada text of Sakalya probably 


indicate that he might have followed a different tradition of the 
padapatha. 


According to Yaska, a Padakra is an etymologist first, To illus- 
trate this point, he refers to the word avasdya which the Padakara 
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splits in two different derivations. In Rgveda X.169.1, the word being 
dative singular of avasa, meaning cow, has not been split up in the 
Padapatha, while in Rgveda 1.104.1, the word avasGya is split up as ava-+- 
saya in the padapatha as it is here taken to be derived from the root 
s@ with the addition of the proposition ava meaning thereby ‘to 
unbind to release’. 


The padapatha does help in correct understanding of the samhita 
text as we see in Rgveda V. 56.8 where the word rodasf is singular and 
refers to the beloved of Maruts. Yaska does not follow the padapatha 
blindly and he criticises the Padakara Sakalya for incorrect splitting of 
the word va@ych as va/yaf. He reads vayah as one word and explains it 
as a young bird; an offspring of a bird. —P.G. 


REVIEWS 
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KARPASA IN PREHISTORIC INDIA—A CHRONOLOGICAL AND 
CULTURAL CLUE, K.D, Sethna, Pub. Biblia Impex Private Ltd., 
New Delhi, 1981, pp. xi+203, Price Rs. 70/-. 


The question of the original home of the Aryans has been debated 
and discussed since the first discovery Of Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture by the Western scholars. Scholars attributing a Central Asian 
or Eastern European home to the Aryans have always had to recognise 
the fact that the so-callcd Aryan invasion of India is not recorded in 
any written document right from the earliest acknowledged Aryan 
worx, the Rgveda onward and that so far it cannot be traced even 
archaeologically. While the Avesta recollects an “‘airiyanam vaejo”’ 
(Aryan cradle-land), the Regveda followed by the whole Indian _tradi- 


tion down the countries never hints an extra Indian habitat in the 
rememberable past. 


It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that the old theories 
of extra Indian origin of the Aryans are being looked upon with 
increasing doubt. Shri K.D. Sethna has made a significant contribu- 
tion to this healthy change with his detailed re-examination of 
the whole question in the light of both literary and archaeological 
evidence. In his two books dealing with the subject written in a 
forceful style tempered with weighty evidence and a judicious outlook 
Shri Sethna makes out a formidable case for an autochthonous origin 
of the Aryans in India. The present work is in a way a sequel to his 
first book on ‘The Problem of Aryan origins’’ which it is meant to 
corroborate and amplify by a different line of investigation. 


The book carries an appreciative Introduction by the late lamented 
Dr. H.D. Sankalia which is followed by a Preface by the author. 
The subject has been divided into eight chapters, the first dealing with 
the word Sindhu in Assurbanipal’s Library and the Sanskrit word 
Karpasa, the second examining the comparative antiquity of the 
Harappa culture and the Rgveda on the basis of the knowledge and 
use of Karpase, the third setting out the cultural process from Post- 
Revedic Aryanisation to the Indus Valley Civilization, the fourth 
discussing the Indus Valley Civilization and the age of the Sitras, the 
fifth examining the Post-Rgvedic literature on the authors of the 
Harappa Culture, the sixth presenting an evocation of pre-history 
from a legendary vision, and the seventh and the eighth taking up the 
problem of the Indus scnpt with Karpasa as a key to the Harappan 
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language. There is an Appendix on §.N. Kramer’s equation of Dilmun 
with the Indus Civilization which is followed bya detailed Biblio- 
graphy and Selective Index. The book also carries Illustrations 
including a reproduction of the well-known Priest-king from Mohen- 
jodaro, amap showing Dilmun, Makan and Melubha and a repro- 
ductien of the potter’s marks from North Baluchistan and some signs 
of the Indus Script. 


On the basis of occurrence of Karpasa in the Harappa Culture 
and for the first time in the Sitras Sethna considers pre-Satra Sanskrit 
Literature as anterior to the former. In his view the Revedic Aryans 
were practically the original inhabitants of North-Western and 
Northern India although Aryanism in a wider sense could be located 
in a large belt with the horse-knowing Tripolye culture of circa 
3000 B.C. in the Ukraine at one end and the Rgvedic at the Other, with 
an extension to Sialk on the north-west of India and to Hissar and 
Anau on the north, as well as a skirting of the Caspain Sea towards 
Russia. The Harappans have been equated with the Mlechchhas of 
the Satapatha Brahmana or the Melubhans of the Sumerian tablets, 
the Prakrit forms of the word being Melahha and Milakkha. He 
believes in a migration towards Sumera from the East by way of the 
ocean as well as through the hills of Baluchistan and a reverse process 
from Mesopotamia’ to Baluchistan and Indus Valley via Bahrain, a 
double back-colonization resulting in a merger with the Aryan or 
Aryanised inhabitants of the land. 


In this book Shri Sethna has further strengthened his answer 
to the vexed problem of Aryan origins and struck another blow 
against the misplaced belief in the extra Indian home of the Rgvedic 
Aryans, 


The paper, printing, binding and general get up of the book are 
good and the price reasonable. 
O.P. Bharadwaj 


SECONDARY TALES OF THE TWO GREAT EPICS, Rajendra I. 
Nana Vati, Pub. L.D. Institute of Indelogy, Ahmedabad-9, 1982, 
pp. XII+195, Price Rs. 50/-. 


The book under review was the thesis of the writer which earned 
him the Ph.D. Degree of the South Gujrat University. It presents an 
interesting study of the form, content and function of the secondary 
tales of the two great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabhirata. 
The expression “‘secondary tales’’ is supposed to include all the tales 
that did not form part of the original story. However the author has 
selected for his study, tales only from representative portions of the 
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two epics, the Balakinda and Uttarakdnda of the Ramayana and 
the Adiparvan and the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata. This was 
perhaps necessary to confine the study within manageable limits. 


Earlier in 1966 the author’s essay on ‘“The Form and Role of 
the short story’’ in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata’’ had brought 
him the VN. Mandlik Gold Medal from the Bombay University and 
this inspired him to undertake a closer study of the subject for his 
Ph.D. Degree. Although the study was originally intended to be kept 
within the frames of the epic and to avoid the comparative aspect it has 


often spilled into excursions beyond the limits of investigation leading 
to important results. 


‘The book carries a Foreword by Nagin J. Shah, Director of the 
L.D. Institute and a Preface by the author. The detailed contents run 
into more than three pages and are fairly comprehensive. The main 
portion opens with an introduction on the epics and folk literature 
which also elucidates the implications of the expressions like ‘original’ 
and ‘secondary’. The second chapter deals with the tales of the 
Ramayana in two parts. Part-A takes up the Rsyasraga Visvamitra and 
the Parasurama tales after some miscellaneous matters. In Part-B the 
Ravana-Katha-Cakra and other tales relating to Hanumat, Ravana, 
Lavana etc. are discussed. The ihird chapter deals with the tales of 
Mahabharata in four groups, the Sarpasatra of Janamejaya, tales of 
the heroes, the birth stories and tales of the Sabhaparvan. Chapter 
four sums up the author's conclusions with interesting suggestions 
for further studies. This is followed up with three Indices. | Index-I 
contains Sanskrit names and important words clearly indicating 
names of rivers, mountains, cities, Kingdoms and classes. Index-II 
is split up into two parts, the first containing works and authors in 
English, Gujrati and Hindi etc. and the second in Sanskrit and. Pali 
etc. Index-III lists non-Sanskrit names, words and topics. A select 
Bibliography running into five. pages offers details of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit .exts as well as modern works in English, Hindi, Marathi 


and Gujrati. The printing, paper and binding are good and the price 
very reasonable. 


The studies are quite thorough and very well documented and 
the conclusions derived by the author are sound and interesting. To 
refer to only two tales, the author’s observation that there is an 
attempt in the Visvdmitra story-cycle to throw Vasistha’s person- 
ality into insignificance by making Visvamitra do his jobs smacks of 
the famous Vasistha-Viévamitra controversy and his suggestion that 
the entire Balakinda from Visvamitra’s entry onwards may be the 
handy-work of some Visvamitra-redactors is well argued (p. 66). 
Likewise, his inclination to regard the Nagas of the Snake sacrifice 
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of Janamejaya Pariksita as some human Naga Tribes would appear 
to be well founded. The student as wellas the scholar interested in 
the tales of the two great epics will undoubtedly find a study of this 
work rewarding. 

O.P. Bharadwaj 


ARDHAKATHANAKA —HALF A TALE, Mukund Lath, Pub. Rajasthan 
Prakrit Bharati Sansthan, Jaipur, 1981, pp. 76+275+12, Price 
Rs. 150/-. 


Ardhakathanaka meaning “Half A Tale’? is the autobiography of 
Banarasidas, a Jain Merchant and religious leader and also a distin- 
guished poet living in the seventeenth century A.D., the heyday of 
Mughal rule. The work has been hailed as the only autobiography 
in the Indian tradition. The year of composition of this work was 
precisely 1641 A.D, and Banarasi wrote it at the age of fifty five 
years. He named it Ardhakathinaka as he believed that he had 
lived only half of the total span of life of 110 years according 
to the Jain tradition. Actually the work, written in a colloquial 
admixture of Braja Bhasha and the eastern dialects of Hindi 
can be called a full story as Banarasi did not live long after its 
completion. 


Students of early Hindi literature and Indology in general are 
indebted to Dr. Mukund Lath for producing this edition of the work 
with a very dependabie English translation and copious notes containing 
abundant historical information apart from elucidation of the text. 
The erudite introduction running into 76 pages acquaints the reader 
not only with the poet but also with a general survey of the Indian 
tradition of autobiography starting with Bana and Dandin. The English 
translation covering 97 pages is followed by more than hundred pages 
of notes and comments which are arranged in a verse-wise sequence 
and provide detailed historical information while resolving questions 
of interpretation and significance. This is followed with an Appendix 
containing excerpts relevant to Banarasi and his ideas from Yuktipra- 
bodha of Meghavijaya, written sometime after 1693 A.D. Appendix II 
comprises the text of Ardhakathanaka printed in Devanagari. The 
book closes with a comprehensive Index running into more than 11 
pages. 


The paper, printing, binding and general get up of the book are 
commendable and the delicate and vibrant sketches of Ganesh Pyne; 
added to illustrate Banarasi’s text make the production more delight- 
ful. The editor as well as the publisher deserve to be congratulated for 
making it available at a very reasonable price. 

O.P. Bharadwaj 
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THE VEDA AND INDIAN CULTURE, Kireet Joshi, Pub. Rashtriya 
Veda Vidya Pratishthan, New Delhi, 1991, pp. 1-115, Priee Rs. 45/-. 


The Vedas, acknowledged as the most ancient record, are composed 
ina mysterious and ambiguous language. But they betray some 
possible secret. Although historians would like to convince that the 
ancient times were barbaric, this intepretation is being proved to be 
inadequate as larger data comes to light. Three main grounds lead us 
to conclude that the Veda contains huge mine of wisdom. First, the 
Veda reveals its full meaning only when its language is interpreted 
through some keywords, like ‘go’ which is ambiguous, since it means 
both cow and light. In the sense of spiritual light it fits in fully and 
consistently in all varied contexts. Secondly, the Upanishads refer to 
the Vedas as the highest authority, both sublime and sacred. Thirdly, 
the Veda has been regarded as the highest source of knowledge 
throughout the long history of Indian Tradition. 


With such introductory background this introductory essay 
presents, avoiding pedantic discussions, and ina rapid manner. the 
core of the Vedic discovery. The author, Shri Kireet Joshi, is currently 
the Member-Secretary of the Rashtriya Veda Vidya Pratishthan, pro- 
pounds the quintessence of the Vedic message in a non-technical 
language, with a view to meet the need of young people introducing 
them to the secret of the Veda and helping them understand how 
various developments of Indian Culture are rooted in the Veda. 


The central issue is how to perfect our ordinary psychological 
faculties. The current crisis of the mankind can be met only at 
the deepest psychological level. In this context, the Veda has 
contemporary relevance, since the Vedic Rishis have described the 


human journey, its difficulties and its battles as also the secret of 
victory. 


Fundamentally, the Veda being a record of the experiences of 
intuition and revelation, both of the Poets and their ancesters, it 
provides the secrets of vibrations, the mantras, the rhythmic expressions 
bearing the vibratory sound packed with forces of realizations. Agni 
symbolizes the inner true soul or our psychic being. It is to be noted 
that the Vedic seers seem to have known that it is Agni that welds the 
supreme light and matter, and, therefore, it is Agni which can lead by 
its penetration into the cells of the body to the transformation of body; 
it has the secret power of uniting the light of the heaven and the heat 
of the matter, the secret power of physical transmutation. It is in this 
that Agni is invoked by the Vedic seers at the beginning of the journey, 
and throughout the journey. This is the secret of the Vedic knowledge, 
and all-comprehensive message of the Veda. 
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And, in the next two chapters entitled The Human Journey and 
The Deeper Secret, the author has shown how along with Agni, the fire 
of life,.the élan of evolution, its leader and priest, Varuna, Mitra, 
Aryaman and Bhaga, are also to be propitiated, since Varuna symbo- 
lizes the secret of relations, Mitra represents the intense effort and 
harmony, Aryaraan signifies total endurance and Bhaga symbolizes the 
highest degree of enjoyment. In this upward journey, the secker then 
proceeds to Savitr, the lord of the Supreme Light, in which the gods 
cease to be entities and become aspects. This marks the vistory of the 
seeker. The Vedic legend of the Cow and the Aagirasas R ishis brings 
out the deeper secret. The legend of the lost Cow is really about the 
lost light. There is no destruction of the light, but nonetheless there 
is an effective covering of light. In this distinctive feature of the Vedic 
idea of evil and darkness, there is in its deepest profundities their own 
cure. The end of the combat is not merely the destruction of evil 
and darkness, but also the recovery aud manifestation of the light which 
is concealed in them. 


Then while revealing the Significance or the Upanishads, Shri Joshi 
points out that it was an intense and prestine search among the larger 
and larger circles of people to recover the inner core of the Vedic 
knowledge, through the preservation of tradition and by a consuming 
zeal of a psychological and spiritual practice. This unparalleled stir and 
seeking secured for India a new line of spiritual resurgence that contri- 
buted its mice in all lines of inquiry and expression, of religion, philo- 
sophy, science, art, literature, architecture and polity. 


In the next seven chapters entitled—The Veda and Indian Culture; 
The Teacher and the Pupil; The Rishi and the Society; The Veda, 
Intution and Philosophy; The Veda and the Concept of Dharma; 
Dharma and Fourfold Social Order; and Spirituality and Indian Cul- 
ture, Shri Joshi has delineated the direction and the path of the fur- 
ther progress of the Indian culture by probing into the Vedic concepts 
of the intimate relation between education and life, between the teacher 
and the pupil, into the basic idea of the Rishi as the seeker and knower 
and as a guide of the individual and collective life. 


In the Appendices, the author has discussed the concepts of the 
Rishi and the Brahmacharin, supported by Vedic references in English 
translations, and the Important landmarks of Indian History, as also a 
detailed note on the Vedic Literature. A select Bibliography is also 
given. 

N. Kansara 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS, Ashwani Agrawal, 
Pub. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1989, pp. xxi+322, Price Rs. 150/-. 


Much has been written on the history of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty. Contribution of this dynasty to Indian political, economic 
and cultural history is well known. A number of problems, bearing 


on the political history of the Gupta period, still bristle with some 
controversies. 


Dr. Ashwani Agrawal has done a yeoman service to the cause of 
Indian history by bringing out his present work. Almost the entire 


source-material on the subject available so far, has been utilised in 
this study. 


In the fourteen chapters of the book, various points pertaining to 
chronology, geneology, achievements and pitfalls, salient administrative 
features and inter-state relations have duly been discussed. The ex- 
position of a number of problems, such as those of the original home 
and caste of the Guptas, of Kaca and Ramagupta and about the 
feudatories of the Guptas, have been examined critically. The 


exposition concerning the final phase of the Gupta empire is equally 
praiseworthy. 


Apart from a large number of points, deserving commendation, 
there are a few which require reconsideration : 


The relationship of the Malavas (pp. 52-3, 58) with the Aulikaras 
and the Maukharis and the gradual growth of their power needs a 
reappraisal. As regards the western Ksatrapas (pp. 57-8), the new 
evidence from the Eran excavations, particularly in the form of coin- 
moulds bearing Saka dates between 230 and 275 A.D. and the 
inscribed sealings should have been examined. Again, the excavations 
conducted at Tripurl, by the undersigned, have brought to light the 
names of several kings of the Bodhi dynasty, which ruled over the 


dahala region a little prior to the Gupta supremacy over that 
Tegion. 


In the region of western Malwa a large number of cepper plates, 
bearing the names of Bhulunda and of several other rulers, have been 
discovered in the Bagh area (called Vahlika). Regarding the Chutus, 
some recently discovered lead coins of the dynasty are remarkable. 


It is not correct to state that Harsavardhana did not issue coins 
(p. 92). Apart from some silver coins of the Bhitaura hoard, his gold 
coin from Farrukhabad (U.P.) is known. In size it is equal to the 
Gupta gold eoins. It gives the name Harsadeva of the king along with 
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his imperial titles. On its reverse Siva Parvati ara shown seated on 
the bull. As regards the Kota family (p. 106) a large number of 
copper coins, bearing the name Kota, are now known from Kausambi. 
A Kota ruler is referred toin the Divydivadana. It is most likely 
that the Kota family, vanquished by Samudragupta, belonged to 
Kausambi, 


It may be pointed out that the descriptions given by Harisena- 
Pertaining to the kingdoms of the north, south and central India 
during the campaigns of Samudragupta (Ch. VI) indicate a striking 
geographical sequence. It could be possible because of Harisena’s 
constant presence in the company of his emperor during the Jatter’s 
campaigns. On the basis of some copper coins, found in the Vatsa 
region, it seems very probable that Rudradeva (p. 115) was ruler of 
Kausambi. The author has tightly refuted the theory of the identi- 
fication of Rudradeva with Rudrasen-I of the Vaikdtaka dynasty 
(p. 115). 


The author has tried to locate king Balavarma in eastern Malwa, 
associating him with the dynasty of Sridharavarma (p. 117, 123). It 
seems more reasonable to place Balavarma in the north Kosala region 
than in eastern Malwa, which area was acquired later by Chandra- 
gupta-II. The Abhiras, the Kakas and the Kharaparikas (pp. 120-21) 
cannot be located in central India. It seems very probable that they 
were occupying Separate regions in the north-west not very far from 
the area of the Madrakas. This location can tally with the geographi- 
cal sequence furnished by Harisena. 


The author has ably discussed the problem of the Saka-Murundas 
(pp. 123-24). The Murundas, at some points of time, may have 
occupied the area of Lampaka, as implied in the Abhidhana-cintamapi 
of Hemacandra. 


The title for ch. XI (‘The Greatest Hero’) js all right, when we 
consider the unusual heroic deeds of Skandagupta. It is, however, a 
matter of opinion whether he can be called “the greatest of all the 
Gupta rulers’? (p. 218). 


In the appendices to chapters VI and VIII {mportant problems, 
concerning Kaca, Samudragupta, the Vikramaditya tradition and a 
few others have been dealt with, The author has convincingly shown 
that Kaca can be no other than Samudragupta. In ch. VII the histori- 
city of Ramagupta has been upheld, particularly on the basis of his 
own inscriptions discovered at Durjanpur. It may be added here that 
more than 2,000 copper coins of different types, Ramagupta have been 
discovered by now, mainly in eastern Malwa. 
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To the credit of Samudragupta it can be further said that. among 
the Gupta rulers it was he who first conceived and implemented the 
idea of national integration, through one script (Brahmi) and one 
language (Sanskrit). The term rupikriti on the couch-type coins of 
Chandragupta-II (p. 173) can more appropriately be interpreted as 
‘of handsome personality’. 


There are a few spelling mistakes, which should be removed in 
the next edition of the book. Some notable one are: prakramah 
(p. 15), nimgna (for nimagna, p. 197), Madsor (for Mandasor, p. 161) 
KoSala (for Kosala pp. 35, 117, ete.), Gujrat (for Gujarat, p. 268). 
Some important proper names do not appear in the Index. 


The book is undoubtedly a brilliant contribution to the studies 
on the Gupta period. The author and the publisher deserve 
praise for this. K.D. Bajpai. 


HARIBHADRA’S YOGA WORKS AND PSYCHOSYNTHESIS, 


S.M. Desai, Pub. L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1983, 
pp. 1-96, Price Rs. 16/-. 


The book ‘‘Haribhadra’s Yoga Works And’ Psychosynthesis” by 
S.M. Desai under review is an authentic lucid exposition of life and 
Yoga Works of Acarya Haribhadra, a Yoga philosopher of 8th century. 
In the history of Indian Philosophy 8th century was a period of great 
philosophic activity, though with sectarian apProach to metaphysical 
issues and religious practices. However, there were eminent philosophers 
of high moral and spiritual stature as Acarya Saikara who could rise 
above sectarian altitudes and work for achieving integration of religious 
and philosophic thought. In view of the author, while Sankaracdrya 
established his principles of unity and integration on Vedic background 
and Upanisadic basis, Acarya Haribhadra, though not as known as 
Acarya Sankara achieved synthesis of the main philosophic principles 
through his works on Yoga. 


Desai’s present work having three chapters in fact is the publi- 
cation of his three lectures delivered in 1973. In the first chapter 
with the title “‘Haribhadra, Jainism and Yoga’’, the author presents 
vivid description of the life and personality of Haribhadra, who was 
a erudite Pandit, scholar and Toyal priest but who later on embraced 
Jainism under the influence of Yakini Mahattdra motivated by his 
quest for learning. Having studied all major religious and philosophic 
works of Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism with equanimity and with 
equal devotion, Haribhadra attained great philesophic 
heights and devoted himself to find a way out to cure t 
disease of sectarianism prevalent in his time. 


and spiritual 
he deep rooted 
He realized that Yoga 
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was the common spiritual science of all the Indian religious sects and 
philosophic schools and that unity and integration of the divergent 
systems could be achieved through synthesising the Yoga concepts of 
these systems. With this aim in view he wrote four major works on 
Yoga : Yoga-Vimsika (2) Yoga Sataka, (3) Yoga-bindu (4) Yogadrsti- 
samuccaya, Including, these four works he wrote as many as 41 works 
which include also his best works like Sastravarti-samuccaya, Sad- 
darSanasamuccaya and Anekdntajavapataka. Touching upon the 
contents of these four works in the first chapter, the author embarks 
upon the task of elucidating the Jaina Yoga concepts and comparing 
them with the Yoga concepts of Buddhism and Hinduism in the second 


chapter. 
system is given as :— 


The comparison of the eight limbs of Yoga in the different 


Haribhadra’s Pataiijali’s Bhagvadatta’s Vahadanta 
Drstis Yogaigas list Bhiaskara’s list 
1, Mitra Yama Advesa A-Kheda 
(Non-antipathy) (Non-weariness) 
2. Tara Niyama Jijfiasa Anudvega 
(Keen desire to (Non-disgust) 
know) 
3. Bala Asana Sugrisa A-Kespa 
(Desire to listen) (Non-distraction) 
4. Dipra Pranayama Sravana Anu-Utthana 
(Listening) (Non-interruption) 
5. Sthira Pratyahara Bodha Abhranti 
(Understanding) (Non-illusion) 
6. Kanta Dharana Mimamsa An-Anyamud 
(Not finding 
pleasure in any- 
thing else). 
7. Prabha Dhyana Pratipatti A-ruk 
(Acceptanee) (Non-ailment) 
8. Para Samadhi Pravrtti An-dsanga 
(Implementation) (Non-attachment) 


The author proceeds further with case to elaborate these concepts. 
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The third and the final chapter, ‘‘A model for Yogic Psychosyn- 
thesis To-day’’ is devoted to the praetical problem of achieving 
psychosynthesis through Yoga in the Modern times when the 
individuals are feeling alienated, being torn off from their own self. 
Explaining Haribhadra’s approach, the author mentions that the 
process of Psychosynthesis starts from right conduct and culminates 
in Moksa, the stage of attainment of supreme consciousness. 
According to Haribhadra’s Yoga, as the author mentions there are 
twelve steps in the process of Psychosynthesis: (1) Karma (2) Vrthi- 
Suodhi (3) Sraddhd (4) Buddhi-Suddhi (5) Tapas. (6) Sublimation 
(7) Bhavana (8) Rasa (9) Manasa-Suddhi (10) Ego-transformation 
(11) Conscience (12) Egoless state. These Yoga-processes are 
perfected in achieving Sahaj-samadhi. 


The book is the outcome of mature scholarship and is very lucid 
and clear. It is very useful for the students of Yoga and philosophy 
and will be a valuable addition to any library. The author and the 
publisher deserve appreciation for keeping the price of this scholarly 
book very low, just 16 only. B.L. Sharma. 


VERBAL TESTIMONY IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, Jai Singh, Pub. 
Parima! Publications, 27/28, Shakti Nagar, Delhi, 1990 (First Edition), 
pp.i—XV-+-208, Price Rs. 125/- 


Acceptance of Sabdo as Pramana bas been given great importance 
in Indian Philosophy. The Mimatisakas and ths Naiyayikas have dealt 
with the problem taking it to the minute details. The present thesis is 
an exposition of different views about Sabda Pramdna, which have 
been explained, discussed and evaluated by the author with. great 
precision. . 


According to Indian philosophers, as the author says, it is an 
undeniable fact that for a significant section of our knowledge, we 
have to depend on verbal testimony. It is defined as the statement 
of a trustworthy person (Apravakya) and consists in understanding 
jts meaning. The practical life of man Presupposes the authenticity 
of verbal testimony im respect of matters which are beyond 
perception. The advancement of civilisation depends on the 
cumulative experience of the human race as a whole which takes full 
cognisance of the experiences of scientists and investigators 
communicated to the next generation through language. But more 
than the verbal transmission of thought and experiences, the Sabda 
PramGna goes deeper into linguistic analysis and becomes a theory of 
meaning. Thus the Indian thinkers came to develop a philosophy 
of linguistic analysis. The author has reflected upon this important 
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problem from the point of view of heterodox (Ndstika) as well as 
orthodox (Astika) systems. In that context the Buddhist Theory of 
of meaning (Apohavada) has special significance on which author has 
critically reflected (p 32-38). He has rightly concluded (p/38) that 
‘even the Buddhist cannot escape the conclusion that verbal testimony 
is an independent source of valid knowledge.” 


The book under review goes deeper into the structure of Janguage 
and the author has very skilfully analysed the problem of use of 
language. According to him, knowledge consists in the formation 
and association of concepts and concepts are nothing but unexpressed 
terms or words. He has come very close to the modern thinkers who 
uphold that the meaning is determined by areferrend. This is called 
the ‘picture theory of meaning’ according to which language is the 
picture of reality Some others hold to the view of ‘meaning as use*. 
According to me language is a game which should be played as per 
its rules. While dealing with Mimiarhsa, the author shows that verbal 
Cognition is derived from the meanings of words which compose 
Sentences. In this connection, the author has presented a thorough 
going analysis of all problems relating to language, viz. the nature, 
validity and sources of knowledge, the nature of word and its 
relationship with meaning. It has been sucessfully shown that 
Indians have a well-founded Philosophy of language, which can 
Compare well with any other Philosophy of language expounded 
anywhere in the world. For example, the westerners are still hunting 
for the ‘meaning’ of meaning but such trivial problems have already 
been solved by Indian grammarians and philosophers much earlier. 
The topic such as ‘conditions of a meaningful sentence’ and ‘different 
theories of meaning’ have (p. 159-161) special importance but here also 
the Indian thinkers have not felt the necessity to go to some extra- 
linguistic context which Presupposes the reality of the empirical world 
and basis the meaningfulness of a proposition on its verifiablity. 


A meaningful sentence, as the author has rightly shown, (p/159) must 
fulfil certain linguistic conditions. 


The book also deals with in great detail about the authenticity 
of Vedic injunctions. The orthodox systems have accepted. the 
testimony of Vedic knowledge without any precondition, whereas 
the Nastika systems reject it outrightly. The author has given various 
views why it is necessary to accept the scriptural authority and also 
Shown that tacitly the heterodox systems also accept the uncritical 
validity of their own scriptures, implying thereby that scriptures are 
valid source of knowledge. Once this is accepted, this remains a 
matter of sectarian approach that one accepts his own scripture as 


Containing valid knowledge and others as false. This shows the futility 
of their approach. 
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The presentation of the subject has been made very attractive and 
impressive by the lucid style of the book. This is a valuable addition 


to the books on Indian Epistemology, specially on Subda 
Pramana. 


H.S. Sinha 


PARSVANATHACARITA MAHAKAVYA, Padmasundarasiri, 
Ed. Ksama Munshi (with Hindi Translation), Pub. L.D.  Insti- 


tute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1986, pp. 103+133, Price 
Rs. 24/-. : 


The book under review is a thesis on the life of Lord 
Parsvanatha, the 23rd Tirthankara of the Jainas, submitted by 
Dr. Ksama Munshi for a doctorate degree at the Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad. It consists of 1000 slokas in all the seven chapters of 
this work. A MS of this unpublished work was lying in the L.D. 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad and another MS was available 
at the Oriental Central Library, Baroda, which was in Nagari script. 
Padmasundara, the author was a court poet of Akbar the Great (1556 
to 1605 A.D.). In the year 1582 A.D. when Harivijayasuri came to 
Akbar’s court, Padmasundara had expired and all his works were in the 
possession of Prince Saleem who handed over these works (in MSS 
form) and the latter laid down the foundation of a library and 
deposited these works at that library. According to M. Winternitz, 
Padmasundara wrote Rayamalla-abhyudaya in 1559. He was successful 
in a literary contest at the court of King Akbar and was honoured 
with gifts of villages etc. He had a large number of books to his 
credit, but only four of them were published prior to the edition of 
the present work and these are: 1. Akbar shahi Srngaradarpana 
2. KuSalopadega 3. Sadman Sundar and Jiianacandrodaya-natake. 
The unpublished works are Bharti-stotra, Hayana, Sundara ete. The 
total number of al] the published and unpublished works, as enumer- 
ated by the cditor is twenty-one. - The editor of this work has given a 
useful description of all these works in the introduction to this work. 
Besides this she has analysed the poem ina most fascinating method. 
The introduction starts with an elaborate description of some 
important female characters in the poem, Vasundha, Varuna ete. 
Rani Prabhavati, a most beautiful and talented lady was married to 
Lord Pargvanatha. Rani Vama, queen of RAja Aévasena was the 
mother of Parévandtha. Lord Indra had come to the palace of Raja 
Agvasena to macarise him at the birth of Pargvanatha, because he was 
bewitched by the exquite and celestial beauty of the new arrival. 
ParSvanatha was born at Varanasi about 800 B.C. He was a genius, 
talented and a Juminary-a man of light, lead and learning right from 
his childhood. He had gained proficiency in arts without the guid- 
ance or assistance of any preceptor. He began to assist his father in 
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executing different administrative obligations. He was a great warrior. 


Another important figure is Kamatha who was the elder brother 
of Lord ParSvanatha during his previous birth. He was very learned 
person and had served Raja Arvinda as a minister but he was bani- 
shed due to his licentious manners. Raja ASvasena, Raja Prasenajit and 
Raja Yamana are three male figures who have been discussed in the 
introduction to this poem. 


The poet has depicted the naiural phenomena with an unre- 
mitting zeal. The panorama of the rising and setting sun, the moon 
and the stars, the rains, cool breezes, and a vivid account of flora 
and fauna is virtually picturesque and salubrious. He has personified 
the nature. The water games of the elephants can be compared with 
verse No. 37, sarga JI1 of Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa where the 
elephant eats sweet grass offered by his female partner and sprinkles 
water on her with his trunk and the Chakravakas are offering lotus 
stalks to each other. His style of writing is par excellence. The 
description of different towns, and men and women of these places, 
Jambu Dvipa, the ocean and the mountains have been presented ina 
very fascinating style. In Chapter I, Varanasi has been compared and 
placed at par with Amaravati, the banners of the lofty buildings are 
similar to Sriharsha’s Kundanpura description in Naisadhacarita. 
The poetic fancy of K4lidasa can be traced in the poem. The snow 
white peaks of the Kailasa are compared with the laughter of Lord 
Siva in verse 62 of Meghadita. The lofty manious of Talpurana 
Nagar white with lime plaster seem tobe laughing at Amaravati 
town of Indra. The author has given physical features, beauty and 
activities of Lord Parsvanatha and people of various places. The 
editor has furnished a detailed list of nine previous births with full 
description i.e. parents, height, age etc. and different names of Lord 
Pargvanatha and some other Tirthankaras. The editor has enumer- 
ated the Rasas, the Alamkaras and metres used by the poet, and he 
has made it an encyclopaedia of Jainism by quoting a large number 
of people and works on Parévanatha He has enumerated and 
presented opinions of different historians about the dates of birth and 
death of Lord Pargvanatha. While describing Par$va’s life in a wood 
as an ascetic, the author has given an elaborate description of duties 
and actions constituting the right conduct of the Jainas. Here the 
author’s vast knowledge of Jainism peeps out. Right conduct, five 
vows, and five Mahavratas and Anuvratas for a householder and still 
more for a’monk have'been discussed. This splendid Mahakavya on the 
life of Parsvanatha is an interesting contribution to Jainism and Sanskrit 
literature. A Library would feel proud of possessing his volume, which 
is certainly fit to adore the shelves of a library. 

D.D. Kapil 
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SRAVANA MANANA AND NIDIDHYASANA (as triple means to 


Moksa), K. Pratap, Pub Dept. of Sanskrit, $.V. University, Tirupati, 
1983 (First Edition), pp. 1-77, Price Rs. 12/- 


Sravana, manana, nididhyasana are the well known three fold 
means by which spiritual aspirant can achieve the Supreme Goal in 
life viz. Mokga. Ths was advocated in the Sruti texts which has 
been interpreted and described in different ways, by the different 
Vedantic acadryas like Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhava. In this 
monograph these three concepts have been discussed in some detail 
in the light of the philosophy of Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita 
Vedanta. The learned author has made a comparative study of these 
concepts. quoting extensively from the relevant Sanskrit texts. The 
learned author has adduced cogent reasons for difference in the 
interpretation of these basic concepts by the three great @caryas who 
lay sheen on jfiGna, bhakti and prasada as the chief means for liberation. 
The monograph is particularly useful to those who are interested in 
the study of spiritual discipline according to Vedantic schools. 


D.B. Sen Sharma 


NARASIMHA MAHETA NA PADA (Unpublished Padas (verses) of 
Narasithha Maheta), Ed Ratilal V. Dave, Pub. L.D. Institute of Indo- 
logy, Ahmedabad-9, 1983, pp. 10+13-+1.2, Price Rs. 10/-. 


Dr. Ratilal Dave selected and collected 183 unpublished verses 
(padus) of Narasithha Maheta from the several manuscripts preserved 
in the libraries of various institutions. The Padas were published 
first time ina quarterly magazine Sambodhi in its ninth number in 
1980-81. L.D. Institute of Indology came forward te publish these 


verses in a book form for which Dr. Ratilal wrote an informative 
introduction. 


The editor has classified these verses in fifteen groups according 
to the subject relating to his loving Lord Krishna. In first ten stanzas 
‘child-plays’ (Bala-lila) of Krishna are emotionally narrated to be 
sung in Pancham-raga (tune). Next forty verses are about the muni- 
ficence of Lord Krishna which he -shows towards his devotees. Two 
poems (51 & 52) are in Gurab@-raga about the sportive dance (Rasalil@) 
of Krishna. In four poems (53 to 56) Narasithha expresses his joy in 
encountering with his Lord. In the next sixteen poems the beauty of 
spring-season has been narrated but that is also in the sweet memory 
of his Lord or with a desire to meet him in the presence of the intoxi- 
eating atmosphere of the season. Seventy third stanza depicts the 
scenes of swinging Krishna with his beloved spouse, Radha. Then 
there are about eight long stanzas about the flute of Krishna and its 
enchanting tunes. Krishna was the hero of Vrindavan. All the 
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maidens were attracted towards him. About forty-eight stanzas are . 


collected which show the amorous plays of Lord Krishna and his 
loving gopis or devotees. Next thirty-five stanzas (131 to 165) are 
full of devotion about his Lord Krishna where he surrenders himself 
completely in his feet. There he gives idea about the real and true 
knowledge of the world and the soul, which is expressed in seven 
Poems. Being enlightened the devotee Sings the songs which kindle 
the light in others with the truth of life. Giving his introduction 
he sings about the true devotee who could be a true man of the 
Lord. 


In the end for the convenience of the readers Dave has given an 
exhaustive glossary and then the list of verses included in the book 
arranged in alphabetical order. 


K.C. Vidyalankar. 


MANORAMAKAHA OF VARDHAMANA SORI, Ed. Rupendra 
Kumar Pagariya, Pub. L.D Institute of Indology, Abmedabad-9, 1983, 
pp. 10 +16 +339+34, Price Rs. 66/- 


Mr. Rupendra Kumar Pagariya has critically edited the text of 
unpublished ‘Manoramakaha of Vardhamanastri composed in Prakrit 
Prose and verse on the basis of the two manuscripts. It contains about 
eighty tales out of which some are floating folk-tales. These are full 
of interesting situations, rebust and realistic characters, and poetic 
and lively descriptions. Depiction of different sentiments (rasas) is 
also very charming and apPealing. 


In the beginning he has written an informative introduction in 
Hindi, describing about the manuscripts used. Then he gave the 
Summary of the story, pointed out the sources of the main story and 
sub-stories and gaye the account of the author. 


The main volume of the book is the extensive didactic-tale in 
Prakrit which is very important and useful for the lovers of prakrit 
language and literature. Besides, it explains various Popular tentets 
of Jainism by means of numerous illustrative tales, 


This is much useful and interesting for the students of linguistics. 
The sequence of “Verb-subject-object’ used in its many narrative pass- 
ages, is much clear syntactic feature. 


In the end he has prepared an alphabetical Index of verses and 
tried to find out the sources of some of the verses which is also helpful 
in linguistic, literary and cultural studies. 

K.C. Vidyalankar 
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SRT S 4 NTINATH ACARITRACITRAPATTIKA, (GUJARATI), 
Silacandra Vijaya Gani, Pub. L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 
1986, pp. 30+8-+82+8, Price Rs. 80/- 


Following the teachings of Muhavira, Jain saints contributed 
numerous titles to the religious litera’ure of Jainism in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit Apabhraraga andin other modern languages such as Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi etc. Besides the philosophical treatises, they also 
wrote the stories about the life of many Tirthaikaras, attributed as 
gods. With the help of these narrations some of the artists tried to 


depict these stories in the series of painted miniature pictures on cloth, 
wooden planks, palm leaves, stones ete. 


Among the twenty-four Tirthaikaras Santinath is the sixteenth. 
After living his eleven births as a common man but desirous to get 
salvation, in twelfth birth he got the correct knowledge (Samyaka- 
jana) about the soul and the world and became a Tirthahkara. Near 
about sevea hundred years ago i.e. in the thirteenth century A.D. some, 
still unknown painter, painted in miniatures on wooden planks the 
incidents of his twelve births found in stories. 


Sri Silacandra Vijaya Gani has critically examined and explained 
these paintings and the stories about the twelve births of Sri Santinath. 
In the first chapter he successfully tried to propound the existence of 
a separate style of miniature paintings which can be named as ‘Jain 


style of painting’ (Jaina Saili). It has also a close relation with the 
jain sculpture. 


In the second chapter the author has described in detail the 
wooden Plank on which the life incidents of Santinath have been pic- 
turised. These planks were found from the manuscript library of 
Sri Vijayanemi Sdri8wara of Ahmedabad. These planks were used as 
a cover of a book Sravaka Dharma Prakarana written on palm leaves 
composed by Sri JineSwara Siri and commented by Sri Tilakopadhya) a. 


7 Silacandra has tried to decide about the time of these paintings 
on Ri basis of some references found in Sravaka Dharma Prakarana, 
in the commentary on it and in other contemporary works. On the 
margins of these miniatures some words and sentences in Sanskrit 
have been written mtroducing the Persons and incidents seen in the 


miniatures. The author has collected these sentences separately in 
Appendix-I of the book. 


In the next chapter Silacandra Vijaya has given the details of mini- 
atures. On the two wooden planks thirty-three miniatures have been 
painted and every side of the plank is devided in one or two parts as 
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in the front part of the first plank there are five miniatures, on the back 
of it in the first half sixth to ninth and in later half tenth to fifteenth 
miniatures are painted. On the first half of the front side of the 
second plank there are sixteenth to twenty-first and on later half twenty- 
second to twenty-sixth miniatures are painted. On the back side of 
the second plank twenty-seventh to thirty-third paintings are shown. 
The author has tried to give every detail of the story and the mental 
conditions of the persons seen inthe pictures. All these interpreta- 
tions have been based on every line and on every colour used to pic- 
turise the human beings, animals, trees and other things. After des~ 
cribing the stories depicted through the miniatures the author has 
shown the interrelation of these stories and miniatures. 


In Appendix II the author has referred to an article by Dr. Swarna 
Kamal] Bhaumik and Dr. Mudrika Jain, in which the learned authors, 
after giving alist of famous jain miniatures on wooden planks have 
discussed about the technical aspect of these miniatures with special 
reference to these pictures. They have explained technically the Jigni- 
ficance of the different kind of lines, colours, trees, pillars. 


In all these descriptions the author has tried to be impartial. In 
his style there can be felt the effect of his simple, intelligent and effec- 
tive personality. His language is simple, lucid and full of knowledge 
to express the gravity of the subject. He has expressed intricacies of 
art with much clarity so that the very common people may be able to be 
introduced to the miniature art and the pious personality of Sri 
Santinath. 

K.C. Vidyalankar 


A STUDY OF CIVAKACINTAMANI, R. Vijayalakshmy, Ed. 
Dalsukh Malvania and Nagin J. Shah, Pub. L.D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad-9, 1981 (First Edition), pp. 12+ 234, Price Rs. 54/- 


This study of R. Vijayalakshmi about Civakacint@mani (Cc.) 
(c. 750-825 A.D.) is an erudite work particularly from the point of 
view of interaction of Sanskrit language and literature with Tamil. 
This work embodies the results of the investigations of the author 
during 1969-1972 which were submitted for the degree of Ph.D. at the 
University of Oxford, under the able guidance of Prof. T, Burrow, the 
then Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 


The author has discussed the date and source of Ce. in Chapter-I. 
Cc. has not supplied any internal evidence to determine these points, 
so the author has tried to give the exact date with the help of compara- 
ative analysis of texts which narrate the story of Jivaka, viz., the 
Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra (897.A.D.), the Muha@purdna of Puspadanta 
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(965 A.D.), the Jivandharacampit of Haricandra, the Ksatractidamani and 
the Gadyacintamani of Vadibhasithha. She has also analysed the exter- 
nal evidence which contain references to the Cc. or to the author of the 
Ce., Tiruttakkatévar (Tévar). After discussing all relevant factors she 
has concluded that it might have composed between the later half of 
the 8th cent. A.D. and the first half of the 9th century A.D.(p. 42) and 
the Cc, preceded Vadibhasithha’s works and is not based on them as is 
usually contended. 


Chapter I examines the social and Teligious conditions which 
existed in the Tamil land when the Cc. was composed. The 
historical development of the interaction of Sanskrit with Tamil 
Literature before the period of the Cc. is also analysed. As the Cc. is 
a Jain epic, and the main motive of the poet to compose this poem is 
the desire to propound Jain religious doctrine in the Tamilland. In 
Carkam poems, ‘the earliest Tamil literary works, there are anthologies 
which are ascribed to poets having Sanskrit names. There are -also 
teferences in the poems of Cankam literature, in which \the names of 
the kings have titles in Sanskrit which indicate the sacrifices they 
performed. There is alsoa multitude of Sanskrit puranic incidents 


mentioned in poems like the Paripatal and the Kalittokari, which are of 
late Cahkam period. 


Jainism probably became Popular in 
the Kalabhras, whe came to Tamil la 
alittle later. These were under 
Jainas who inhabited Tamil land. 


Tamil land during the reign of 
nd sometimes about 300 A.D. or 
the influence of the greatnumber of 


The establishment of 
mark in the introductio 
religious work viz, Dig 
Anhilawada Patana, 
states that in the ye 
the pupil of Paj 
Deccan. 


° 


the Dravida Saga in South is a definite land- 
a of Jainism into Tamil Jand. Ina Jaina 
ambara DarSanasara, which was obtained from 
Devasena (A.D. 853), the author of the work, 
ar A.D. 470 (525 vikrama $aka) vajranandi, 
yapada founded the Dravida Safga in Mathura of 


Tévar, the poet of the 
theme of his epic, Cc. 
fitted the abstruse religio 
using the literary form as 
the story of Jivaka from 


Present epic took a Sanskrit story as the 
His aim was religious indoctrination, He 
us doctrine into the form of an ornate epic 
sugar coating to his religious pill. He chose 
all the stories of Jaina Saints. He. probably 
nskrit or Prakrit which is not known. This 
kind of interaction of religious and mythological lore and its impact 
on literary and social life, the day to day intermingling of people 
at all levels of Tamil Society caused a certain amount,of culturaland 
linguistic mixture, with northern Indian society, 
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In the IfIrd Chapter a comparative study of the Jivandhara story 
found in the Utiarapurana and in Cc. has been done. A discussion 
of the Sanskrit motifs found in the Cc. have also been analysed. 


In the IVth Chapter the influence of preceding Sanskrit litera- 
ture on Cc. has been described. It has been specially influenced from the 
epics, the Cilappatikdram and the Manimekalai After a descriptive 
examination the author concludes the chapter with the remarks that 
Tévar made a conscious attempt to follow the principles governing 
the composition of a Mahakdvya set forth by Sanskrit rhetoricians In 
doing so, he has, however, taken care not to depart from the established 
literary traditions and characteristics peculiar to Tamil. The result of 
such an effort has been a harmonious blending of the two literary 
traditions. 


Chapter Vth describes the religious and conceptual aspects of 
the transformation of treatises of Jaina philosophy to Tamil which 
were Originally available in Sanskrit ‘or Prakrit. The’ concepts and 
yocabulary peculiar to the Jaina philosophical system have been 
appropriately adapted by Tévar to suit his narration and the Tamil 
language and culture. 


In the Jast Chapter the author has examined the phonetic and 
semantic changes of the Sanskrit loan words in Cc. At first she 
has taken an account of the growth of Sanskrit loan words in~ 
Tamil literature before the period of Cc. After it she has treated 
the loan words of Cc. under two categories, i.e. first Jaina technical 
terms and the other the non-religious terms. She has analysed these 
words, giving the lists of words, under several sub-headings. Asa 
result it has been established that by this interaction of Sanskrit and 
Tamil through Cc. many new words came into Tamil and also 
some words, which were already existed, gained new meanings. 


It is a very good work which throws a flood of light on the socio- 
religio-cultural interaction of the north and south India in the ancient 
times. It shows how India was one cultural unit from Himalaya to 
Kanyakumari in the earlier centuries of Christ era. It also proves how 
the epics, R@mayana, Mahabharata, their different episodes and other 
mythological stories were very popular in the earliest Tamil literature. 
How the Sunskrit-puranic stories became popular among the Tamils 
alongwith Aryan customs and traditions. This work is a careful study 
of a Jaina epic which preached Jainism. 


It is a welcome work which strengthens national unity. The 
author has provided us with an exhaustive bibliography (2C1-208), 
Subject Index (209-228), Author Index (229-230) and an Errata 
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(231-234). These are the useful instruments added for the easy and 
thorough exploitation of the work. The author deserves eongratu- 
lations from the scholars. The Editors also have performed nicely 
except some printing mistakes which escaped even after the addition 
of Errata. 


R. Singh 


SUFFERING: INDIAN PERSPECTIVES, Ed. Kapil N. Tiwari, 
Pub. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1986, pp. 1-287, Price Rs. 123/. 


‘Suffering’ : Indian Perspectives’ edited by Kapil N. Tiwari inclu- 
des seventeen chapters written by the masters from east aod west. 
Every topic has been dealt with amasterly manner proving the 
Universality of suffering not only in ancient literature but in the 
contemporary Indian religious thought also. Inclusion of suffering in 
Theravada Buddhism, Mahayana Buddhism and Jainism adds a new 
feather to the cap of the editor. 


All the chapters provide us with brief but exhaustive perspective - 


of suffering contained in them. Each chapter establishes unity in 
diversity about its perspective on suffering. The book is helpful for 


the reader as it is enriched with historical sequence alongwith context ~ 


of particular Indian religion, 


The essence of the problem of suffering as well ag its solution have 
been authentically explained. The chapters have touched all schools 
of philosophy including contemporary thinkers. Every effort has been 
made to make the book an asset for the students specializing in Indian 
Philosophy. 


So far as the general public interest in Indian spiritualism is 
concerned it is doubly benefitted as the chapters provide us with variety 
of perspective making the ordinary reader aware of the universality of 
suffering as well as its solution. 


The first chapter ‘Suffering in the Orthodox Philosophical Systems’ 
deals with suffering which provides us with a glimpse of the spirit of 
Indian philosophy asa whole. It has been defined as the science of 
liberation er Moksa-Sastra. The second chapter ‘On the Universality 
of Suffering’ considers Nirvanic consciousness to be a feasible concept. 
The third chapter “Suffering in Hindu Theism? shows that Bhaktic 
literature in Hinduism is electrified by the impulses charging through 
the opposite poles of man’s awareness of his own helplessness in 
the face of suffering and the faith ip God’s omnipotence and 
omniscience which. carries with it the assurance of the removal of that 
suffering. 
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‘Suffering in the Mahabharata’ presents before us a brief but vivid 
and exhaustive view of sufferings of Draupadi and Yudhisthira. The 
writer has successfully proved that Draupadi’s suffering is born of 
Adharma’s dominance over Dharma. This suffering is alleviated by 
Krsna whereas Yudhisthira’s suffering reflects ascetic values. According 
to the writer ‘Suffering inthe Mahabharata can be reduced to the 
basic dichotomy of Pravrtti and Nivrtti. 


‘The Problem of Suffering in the Bhagavad Gita’ deals with the 
problem, the causes and the ways to its solution. ‘Suffering in the 
Ramiyana shows that a man suffers because of having contravened 
the moral code both written and unwritten. The solution of suffering 


ps the hand of Visnu whose grace is available to all who surrender 
to him. 


Similarly the chapters ‘Suffering : The Jaina Perspective’, 
‘Suffering in Theravada Buddhism’ and ‘Suffering in Mahayana 
Buddhism’ prove the worth of their writers in dealing with suffering 
and its solution. 


‘Suffering in the Purapas’ has been demonstrated in the lives of 
Dhruva and Prahlada which shows that the only way to achieve 
freedom from suffering is devotion that leads to liberation. ‘Suffering 
in Advaita Vedanta’ traces out the solution of suffering in the 
expansion of self to infinity. That is only possible by contracting 
the centre and expanding the circumference. ‘Suffering in Contemporary 
Indian Religious Thought’ presents before us the views of renowned 
philosophers like Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Tagore. According to 
whom suffering gives a sort of dignity to man. It makes him aware 
of his basic freedom and his capability of making a distinction between 
‘good’ and ‘bad’. 


‘The Problem of Suffering : Some Themes in the Work of Tagore’ 
presents before us Tagore’s perspective of suffering. The gist is that 
a man who is deeply sensitive to the joys can respond effectively to 
its suffering. Only the man who loves life can place suffering in its 
true perspective. ‘The Fablic of Self-Suffering : A Study in Gandhi’ 
makes the reader aware of Gandhian perspective of suffering. 
According to which the very fulness of surrender to God can make 
fora heightened sense of His presence, and the latter‘may at once be 
a felt and buoyant spilling-of our limits as mere men. 


‘Suffering in Union: Kabir’s Burning Bride’ deals with Kabir 
and Meera’s perspective of suffering in which the devotee ‘pines for 
union with God. This union is possible only if the duality of Dubkha- 
Sukha ceases. ‘Suffering in Indo-Anglian Ficton’ for this Purpose 
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the writer has picked up novels. Out of these Raja Rao’s ‘Kantha- 
pura’ demonstrate tradional Indian attitude towards suffering. Mulk 
Raj Anand inhis novel ‘Untouchable’ feels that suffering can be 
defined in terms of social mismanagement for which specific correctives 
are available. Khushwant Singh’s ‘Trainto Pakistan’ deals with 
human sufferings not from a Metaphysical Or Indological stand point 
but from a more secular and psychological position. R.K. Narayan is 
of the opinion that an enforced constraint can provide important perso- 
nal and social benefits which shows that suffering is allied with self- 
control. ‘Indian Sociological Perspectives on Suffering’ suggests if 
human suffering is to be overcome it must be done-at all levels and 
social protest is a reminder of social suffering. 


Mr. Kapil N. Tiwari deserves all praise for presenting before 
the scholars and the general public a collection of specialised views 
regarding ‘Suffering : Indian Perspectives’. 


I. Sharma 


EARLY BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN THE LIGHT OF THE FOUR 
NOBLE TRUTHS, Alfonso Verdu, Pub, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 
1985 (First Edition), pp. 1-240, Price Rs. 120/- 


The Pali canons and the old works of Buddhism like Abhidharma- 
Koga etc. are the treasure-house for the knowledge of Early Buddhism. 
A systematic and scientific study of such works is required to have a 
clear understanding of the early Buddbist Philosophy, in-as-much as 
all the later Buddhist tenets have been established on the basis of 
these treatises. This requirement of knowledge has been fulfilled to 
some extent by Prof. Alfonso Verdu through the present book named 
as Early Buddhist Philosophy : In the Light of the Four Noble Truths. It 
is a systematised study of the main Philosophical doctrines like Four 
Noble Truths in a scientific manner. 


The whole book is divided into three main parts. The first part 
deals with the first Noble Truth —Duhkha (suffering) and the notion 
of Existence. This part is further divided into four chapters. The 
first chapter throws light on the Three Marks of Existence namely 
no self (anaima), impermanence (anityata) and suffering (duhkha). The 
second chapter deals with ‘dharmas’ (elements), which are of two 
kinds—(i) conditioned (sariskrta dharmas). (ii) nen-conditioned 
(asciaskrta dharmas). Doctrine of Momentariness has also been 
relatively expressed. In the third chapter, the writer explains the 
Five Skandhas with the Conception of mind and matter. Fourth 
chapter is a vivid explanation of the gotra dhatus (dharma families) 


and the three Joka dhd@tus (three spheres of conseiousness and three 
plans of existence). 
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The second part of the book is Duhkha-sanudaya (origin of 
suffering) and the notion of causation. It is also divided into three 
chapters—The first one expounds the theory of karma (human action), 
which has to offer a comprehensive account of the whole fact of 
universal origination of worldly existence both individually and 
universally. According to Buddhism, ‘‘karma, carries within itself, 
the genetic mechanism whereby it will yield its own retribution, either 
as punishment or as reward’’. Theory of karma—causation cannot 
be understood unless it is explained within the full context of the 
hetiis and pratyayas. Hense these terms also find a fair dealing in this 
chapter. The worthy author gives avivid description of six hetiis and 
four pratyayas. Chapter two deals with the theory of vipdka hetu 
(maturation causality) and the cycle of individual karma. The Twelve 
Nidanas have also been elaborated in detail with the help ofdi agrams. 
Chapter three is a vivid exposition of the sabhiga and karana -hetts 
(homogenous and efficient forms of causality). The notion of universal 
karma and universal causation has also been expounded. 


The third part of the book is named as Duhkha Nirodha (the 
cessation of suffering) and the Path to Nirvina. It also has three 
divisions. The first and the second divisions deal with the three 
absoJute on non-conditioned dharmas i.e. Ak@Sa, prati-samikhya-nirodha 
and aprati-sainkhya-nirodha. The third division discusses the Path 
to Nirvana i.e. Arya-Astangika-Marga (Noble Eight-fold Path). 
In the end, alongwith the conclusion of thewhole book, a Sanskrit- 
English Glossary of the technical words and an Index has been 
added, which is of great importance for a good understanding of Early 
Buddhist Philosophy. 


The original contribution of this work lies in its vivid and exha- 
ustive explication of the Abhidharmakoga of Vasubandhu. Just like 
its old Commentaries, it presents a critical analysis in English in 
modern times and also compares the old Buddhist tenets with that 
of the Western philosophers like Kant, Heldeggler and Husserl. It 
also profusely quotes from the Pali canons like Digga-nikdya, 
Anguttara-nikaya ete. 


_ One more special feature of this book is the method of exposi- 
tion of the old intricate problems of early Buddhismin a simpler and 
easier way of diagrams and charts. 


It can, thus, be construed that the present work is a brilliant 
example of the author’s critical and scientific outlook. He rightly 
deserves high appreciation of this commendable work of learning. 


The printing and get up of the book is nice. 
V. Rani 
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BUDHA-KAUSIKA’S RAMA-RAKSA-STOTRA, Ed. Gudrun Buhne- 
mann, Pub Indologisches Instituta der Universitat, Vienna (also found 
with Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi), 1983, pp. 127, Price not mentioned. 


The manuscriptologist, Gudrun Buhnemann, has presented in 
this book, a critical study of various texts, found mainly in the form 
of manuscripts, of R@mua-rakga-stotra (a Prayer to Rama for protection) 
composed by an unknown devotee, Budha Kaugika, This devotional 
poetry like other stotras is very popular with devotees of Rima in the 
most parts of India in general and in Maharastra in particular. Like 

_other popular stotra-kavyas, this tiny piece of prayer is found in 
abundance with almost all the manuscript libraries in India as well 
as abroad. Either because of abundance or for its small size none of 
the wellknown editor has ever made an attempt to edit many such poems, 
although some stotra—poems are found in the form of stotra collections. 


The present editor gives a critical text of this stotra by using the 
method of critical apparatus formed by collecting .the original texts 
from a number of manuscripts. Besides, he also avails the opportunity 
of taking help from all available external evidences which can be ex- 
pected to throw sufficient light towards this direction. The critical 
apparatus is formed by the following sources, (i) Primary sources : 
(a) modern editions : 5 printed versions and (b) ancient editions : 84 
manuscripts, (ij) External sources ; (a) versions found in Padmapu- 
rana (b) Ananda-Ramayana and (c) a version of Balinese tradition. 
Some valuable commentaries on this text like that of Mudgala, Nila- 
kantha, Govindadadsa Gomatidasa and Dharanidhara Pantha are also 

~used in ascertaining the text. 


Besides the critically edited text of this work, the editor gives an 
English translation Of the stotra in accordance with the commentaries 
mentioned above and interpretations given by S.K. Devdhara, Saty adev- 
anand Sarasvati and S.D. Satvalekar all in Marathi. Inthe third 
part of this book, the scholar also gives a study on application ‘(vini- 
yoga) of this stotra as decribed in Agastya-Samhita (AS) and Rama- 
raks@-prayoga (RRP) and also as found in’ other modern sources in 
Hindi and Marathi. The texts of 4S and RRP are also given here. 
The language of this book is precise and strictly to the point. Printing 
is very good, paper is fine and no error is present. 


- A.C. Dass 


COMPARATIVE RFLIGION, Kedar 


Nath Tiwari, Pub. Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi, 


1983, pp. X{I+225, Price Rg. 20/- (Rs. 50/- cloth). 


Comparative relj 


gion means a comparative Study of great religions 
of the world. 


To present a comparative religion is “a very difficult 
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task. A religion has three different aspects, viz. (i) The socio- 
historical background that necessitates the advent of a particular 
religion, (it) the philosophical substratum what lays the base to the 
faith and (iii) the retualistic phenomena which indicates the extent 
of growth of the religion in question. 


The author of this work has skilfully dealt with all these three 
aspects mentioned above. While introducing a religion, the author, 
invariably touches, at the very outset, upon the historical background 
but does not overlook the remaining two important aspects. His mind 
ig sensitive towards religion but he always tries to stay detached even 
from his own religion (Hinduism) so that every religion is given its 
share of justice. He thoroughly exercises his scientifically trained 
mind with its neutral skill in evaluating different religions which 
appears similar to one another at certain points and also dissimilar 
to others but his descriptions do not appear to be a mere account of 
statistically arranged data pertaining to well established outwardly 
rituals which religion gathers around it by nature. 


The book contains 11 chapters. The first chapter gives an account 
of Nature, Aims and Objectives ef a work onc omparative religion. 
From the second to the ninth, this work deals with 8 great religions 
of the world, namely, Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam and Sikhism. Again, each of these 
chapters is evenly divided into ten parts under same subtitles, i.c., 
Introduction, Basic features, God, World, Man, Evil and Sufferings, 
Life after death, Human destiny, Discipline and Principal sects. 
The tenth chapter presents a study on comparison and 
appraisal of the philosophy of the faith. The last or the eleventh 
chapter gives a very readable account of the philosophy of universal 
religion. 


The author, as is obvious, has an equally broad and vast 
knowledge of similar as well as dissimilar points of different religions 
along with the philosophical subtrata of these living faiths. He 
is the master of his language which seems to flow very lucidly 
without leaving any doubt at any point in the reader’s mind. 

A.C. Dass 


GEETA ENLIGHTENED, Yogi Mahajan, Pub. Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi, 1986, pp. xi+-177, Price Rs. 75/-. 


Yogi Mahajan’s is an enlightened and enlightening search of the 
spirit of the Bhagavadgitd, substantially inspired by Mataji Nirmala 
Devi and the Zen way. Geeta Enlightened, the book under review, 
happily, comes from a yogi, whois also an author of a number of 
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books on Yoga and allied topics, eg., The Ascent and Zen Geeta. 
The Bhagavadgita, embodying the time-honoured spirituo-transcen- 
dental address by the worthiest of masters of Yoga. to the most: apt 
disciple Arjuna, is also recorded by another unparallelled yogi, the 
great Vyasa. 


The book consists of twenty-two chapters, besides'a preface and 
a brief introduction. The preface indicates the Purpose of the work : 
“an attempt to communicate in the light of the spirit, the simplicity. 
of the Git@ with the hope of assisting the seeker in his journey”, The 
brief introduction points to the historic event and the symbolic 
character of the Gita. The chapters do not present a literal trans- 
lation or even a commentary in the traditional sense, but the essence 
of Lord Krishna's message is comprehended under various topics : 
Dharma, The Disciple, the Path of Yoga, In the State of Yoga, 
Lighting the Path, Action and Inaction, The Art of Learning, The 
Highest Attainment, the Blind Impulse, Nature’s Way, Pleasure and 
Sorrow, Renunciation, Disciplines, Human Endeavour, The Self in All 
Beings, Worships, Form and the Formless, Knower: and Knowledge, 
The Modes of Nature, Nature and Spirit, The Lord’s Grace, and 
Secret of Secrets, 


The book offers many useful recipes for the practitioner of Gita- 
yoga: explanation to many generally misunderstood subtleties, 
indication of cakra-centres in the body. breath control etc., besides 
the explication of the concepts of Dharma, Karma, Jiiana and. Bhakti; 


which is vitalised by the pithy sayings of Nirmala Devi and the Zen. 


masters. The author also quotes from Buddha, Christ and many 
other saints to render his point lucid and easily understood. Tree 


from pedantry and intellectual jargon, the work is refreshing and 
illuminating. 


The book is written with ponderation and insight ina lucid style. 
However, one comes across technical Sanskrit expressions uneasily 
spelt, like ‘rutembra pragya’, p. 163 (for rtambhara Prajna). While 
Roman script is used to transliterate Sanskrit words, it is advisable to 
use adequate diacritical marks, so that the words 


and the corres- 
ponding meaning may not be distorted. 


The get up of the book is excellent.as expected of the renowned 
publisher. Geeta Enlightened is an welcome addition to the vast 
literature on the subject; it is designed to enlighten and instruct the 
awakened scholars and laymen alike. 


“S.Me Mishra 


ge 
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JNANAMRTAM : ESSAYS IN CONTEMPORARY INDOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH (Prof. A.C. Swain, Felicitation Volume), Ed. 
U.N. Dhal and R.M. Dash, Pub. P.G. Department of Sanskrit, 
Utkal University, Vanivihar, Bhubaneswar, 1985, pp. 28-+202, Price 
Rs. 180/-. . 


The work under review is a felicitation volume prepared to honour 
the teacher and scholar Professor Anam Charan Swain, the former 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit of Utkal University, Bhubaneswar. 
Part-I contains Sraddhafijali i in Sanskrit verses and reminiscences from’ 
his worthy teachers, students and admirers, besides a profile of the 
teacher and a list of some of his publications. Anerstwhile student of 
Professor D.H H. Ingalls, Professor Swain earned his Ph.D. from the 
Harvard University working on Sankara’s commentary on Brahmasiitra. 
Back to India, he served the Sanskrit Department of Utkal University 
for nearly three decades during which he produced a galaxy of brilliant 
students guiding them in their asademic designs in life. 


Part If is an anthology of thirty learned articles contributed by 
Sanskritists and Indologists, Indian and Foreigner, mostly his students, 
collegues and admirers, which represents a cross section of modern 
trends in Sanskrit and Indological studies. Among these the reader 
may be specially referred to Brahmanah Sabdavacyatvam by N. Veezhi- 
nathan, The Nyaya Account of Nirvikalpaka by Bijayananda Kar, 
Philosophy and Aesthetics by P. Sriramamurti, Jagannatha Panditardja 
and his Eulogy of Muslim Patrons by K. Krishnamurti, Personality of 
Ibrahim Ali Shah as Reficctdd in Navarasamafijari by PG. Lalye, Fate 
in Kalidasa by Satyavrat Shastri, Social Lead from Ancient Indian 
Grammarians by §.D. Laddu, A Wrong Explanation af the Word 
Narayana by Dr. Bhandarkar by R.S. Bhattacharya, Scientific Texts in 
Sanskrit in Aid of Modern Science by K.V. Sharma, Certain Metcorolo- 
gical Concepts in the Purdnas by N. Gangadharan, Cultural Life in the 
Vedic India by Vidhata Mishra, Two Paths and the Triad in the Maha- 
bhGrata by Sitanatha Goswami, On the Date of Niladri Mahedaya by G.C. 
Tripathy, WrsadarhSa]Prsadamsaka by J.L. Brokington, Purana and the 
Paurdnika by S.A. Dange, A Note on the Teonography of Harihara in the 
Puranas by U.N. Dhal, Two Seventeenth Century Accounts of Konarka 
Temple by K.S. Behera, Editing of Inscriptions by K.B. Tripathy and 
Structuralism and Anthropology by N.K. Behura. These esteemed essays 
undoubtedly render the volume a repository of research findings and 
conclusions arrived at by scholars of note in their respective fields of 
research and thereby the teacher and scholar is better felicitated as is 
deserved. 


All said, however, the long errata at Appendix-B points to 
inadequate’ proof-reading and the ubiquitous unevenness of letters 
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while Sanskrit is rendered into Roman seript, points to the inadequacy 
of the press. The printer’s devil has also his dues in a large number of 
cases of broken found etc. B 

S.M. Mishra 


PADMASUNDARASURI'S YADUSUNDARA MAHAKAVYA, Ed. 
D.P. Raval, Pub. L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1987, pp. 
XII+183+1, Price Rs. 38/-. : 


According to the General Editor, the present critical edition of 
Yadusundara Mahakavya (YSM) of Padmasundarastri (PSS) is the 
published form of Ph.D. thesis of Dr. R.P. Raval (editor). YSM is 
an important work of PSS (1500-1580 A.D.) which signifies an account 
of Jain doct'ine. PSS had a distinguished position among the thirty- 
three members in the court of emperor Akbar. 


PSS consists of twelve cantos and 1064 verses in all. The plot of 
the work is based on the love-story of Vasudeva (the prince of Mathura) 
and Kanakayati (the princess of Hariscandra, the king of Vidyadharas 
of Pithalaya-city). 


In Mathura, as the prince Vasudeva entered his youth stage, the 
lovely young girls were attracted by his personality. Depressed citizens 
came to the king Samudra and blamed Vasudeva for violating the 
modesty of youthful girls. Dejected by this charge, Vasudeva set out 
to lead a hermit-life to prove his generic purity. During this period, he 
entered the Pithdlaya, the city of Vidyadharas. Here too the delightful 
young damsels of the city were being attracted by him. Kanakavati, 
the princess of Vidyadhara’s king, became the fan of the hero-prince. 
In that city Candratapa, the proficient in bird-science (khagavidya), 
became a bosom-friend of the hero. Goose-dressed he went to Kanka- 
vati and extoled the divine qualities of Vasudeva. Seeing the photo of 
Vasudeva, she became whole-heartedly intoxicated in his love. Then 
Candratapa described the deserted condition of the heroine to the hero. 
Vasudeva also fell in love with the heroine. By the efforts of the 
Candratapa, heroine chose the hero in the choice-marriage (svayamvara). 


; The present edition of the work is based on solitary MS preserved 
in L D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad under Acc. No. 4799. The 
introduction (prastdvana) of the edition gives an account of used MS, 
Poet’s life, date and works. Here the Plot has been discussed in a 


lucid style. In Appendix, a list of meters used by the poet has been 
given. 


The editor has edited the text very skillfully and mistakes are 
negligible. The work has been published and printed nicely. The value 
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of the work might have been increased if some critical-cum-explanatory 
notes and list of verses in alphabetical order had also been added in 
the Appendix. 


The edi'or deserves congratulations for taking initiative in bringing 
out a critical edition of an unpublished work. It is hoped that the 
presentation of this valuable work will be welcomed by the students 
and scholars of Sanskrit Literature. 

S.K. Sharma 


PANDULIPI PARICAYA, Ayodhya Chandra Dass, Pub. §. Chand 


and Co., Ram Nagar, New Delhi, 1989 (First Edition), pp. XI+113, 
Price Rs. 25/-. 


The work under review deals with almost every sphere of manus- 
criptology —Manuscriptology which commenced almost 350 years ago 
(¢ 1650 A.D.) has already developed into a pretty science during this 
period. Besides, this subject has been-included in the curriculum of 
M.Phil (Skt. and Hindi) by almost every Indian Universities teaching 
Sanskrit since 1973. But till today the reports of the different 
developments of this subject remained available only in Indological 
Journals in various languages. In this book the author has tried to 
bring these valuable informations together from different sources. 


This book contains 17 chapters alongwith 6 appendices. It 
discusses on manuseriptology; MSS : forms and sizes, tools, writing, 
styles, loss of texts, causes, methods of protection, some well known 
MSS, corruptions, cataloguing; method of editing : collation, critical 
apparatus, textual criticism, emendation, Teconstruction, preservation, 
importance of colophon and trascription. First appendix gives the 
alphabets of Brahmi and Sarada scripts. Three appendices consist 
names of libraries situated in India and abroad. Two types of 
technological glossaries used in the book in Hindi and English, are 
also included. 


This book is helpful not only for students but teachers also. 
The printing and get up of the book is very good. Errors are rare, 
M.R. Girdhar 
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Ph.D./D Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Title of the Thesis 


Research Scholar 





. Archaeology of 


Chamoli District 


- Indus Script Decipher- 


ed. 

The Pleistocene Strati- 
graphy and Prehistoric 
Archaeology of the 
Orsand Valley. 


. Megalithic Culture- 


Socio-Economic Pers- 
Pectives. 


Rakesh Bhatt 
B.V. Krishan Rao 


P. Ajit Prasad 


U.S. Moorti 


University Year of 


Garhwal 
Nagpur 


Baroda 


Poona 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


- Archaeology of Juna- 


garh District. 


- Tectonic Upheavals in 


the Indus Region and 
Interpretation of the 
Vrta Myth. 


- Pattern of Life of the 


Early Himalayan 
People as Revealed by 
Excavated Material. 


- Cultural Adaptability 


of Garhwal Himalaya, 
an Ethno-Archaeologi- 
cal Study in Yamuna 
Valley. 

Archaeology of the 
Foothills of the Garh- 
wal Himalaya. 
Archaeology of Uttar- 
kashi District (U.P.). 


Ph.D./D.Phil. 
J.Y. Desai 
Pramod V. Pathak 


Nandini Bahuguna 


P.M. Saklani 


R.C. Khanduri 


V.P. Hatwal 


Baroda 


Bombay 


Garhwal 


Garhwal 


Garhwal 


Award 


1988 
1988 


1989 


1989 


Garhwal ~ 
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11. Archaelogical Settle- Mohinder Singh Kurukshetra 
ment Pattern of 
Gurgaon District. 
12. History and Archaeo- Rajinder Kumar Kurukshetra 
logy of Haryana (From 
c, 200 B.C. to c. A.D, 
300). 
13. Settlement Pattern of Yogesh Kumar Kurukshetra 
Ambala District. 
14. Archaeology of Nag- C.P. Nande Nagpur 
pur District. 
13, Ornaments—A Study G.T. Shende Nagpur 
from 6th Century B.C. 
to 3rd Century A.D. 
16, Archaeology of Amra- MLY. Kathane Nagpur 
vati District Maha- 
tashtra State. 
17. Jabalpura Jile ka Devi Prasad Pandey R.D.U. 
Puratattva. Jabalpur 
II. ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Subject on waich Research is being Conduct ed 
D. Litt. 
1. A Study of Jaina Art Madhulika Bajpai R.D.U. 
in Madhya Pradesh Jabalpur 
(9th to 15th Century 
A.D.). 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 
2. A Study of the Temple- Manoranjan Gauhati 1988 
Sculpture of Assam. Dutta 
3. The Art Motifs on N.P. Nawani Kurukshetra 1988 
Ancient Indian Pottery 
4. Rock Paintings of Vijay Singh Poona 1988 
Sagar Region Madhya 
Pradesh 
5. Puratattva  Sarhgra- Sukhbir Singh Gurukul 1989 
halaya (Gurukul Kangri 
Kangri) ki Mrnmirtiyon 
evam Pasdnamirtiyon 
ka Adhyayana. 
6. A Study of the Terra- Vidya Sagar Kurukshetra 1989 


cotta Art of North 
India (from the 4th to 
6th Century A.D.). 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


7. 


10, 


11. 


12, 


13. 


18, 


19. 


. Temple 


. Bhopala 


Rajya Sathgrahdlaya, 
Lucknow ki Jaina 
Pratimaion ka Pratima 
Sastriya Adhyayana. 
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Shailendra Kumar 


Lucknow 1989 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


. Sajvite Iconography 
of Uttarakhand. 
Sunga Kala =men 
Dharma aura Kala. 
Bundelkhanda ke 
Pracina Mandiron ka 
Vivecanatmaka Adh- 
yayana. 
Art and Architecture 


in the Puranas with 
Special Reference to 
the Matsyapurana. 
Growth of the Structu- 
tal Art in Haryana 
through the Ages. 

Art and Architecture 
of Gond kings in 
Vidarbha. 


» Handicrafts of Maha- 


tashtra (600 B.C.—600 
A.D.). 

Architecture 
and Art of the Western 
Ganges. 

A Cultural Study of 
Orchha Paintings . 
Ksetra 
Pragaitihasikakalina 
Sailacitron ki Sama- 
locandtmaka Adhya- 
yana, 

A Study of Jaina Art 
in Madhya Pradesh 
(9th to 15th Century 
A.D.), 

Raja ki Kala men 
Pracina, Madhyakalina 
aura Adhunika Kala- 
Parampara ki Jhalaka. 


ki 


Ph.D./ D.Phil. 
N.K. Tiwari ~ 


Neeraja Mishra 


Prabhat Kumar 


AnaSuya Bhowmik 


Dalip Singh Siwach 
Jagdish Kumar H. 
Gajendra 

Joyti T. Mankar 


N.C. Prakash 


Aruna 


Latore Lal Lodhi 


Madhulika Bajpai 


Manjusha Ganguly 


Garhwal 


Gurukul 
Kangri 
Gurukul 
Kangri 


Jadavpur 


Kurukshetra 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


R.D.U. 
Jabalpur 


R.D.U. 
Jabalpur 


R.D.U. 
Jabalpur 


R.D.U. 
Jabalpur 


20. 


21. 


A Critical Study of the 
Motifs and Designs in 
the Art of Central 
India. 

Rajahmundry Sri 
Venugopalaswa my 
Temple—A Study. 
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Prasanna Patkar R.D.U. 


Jabalpur 


D. Leeladityayvarma Venkateswara 
University, 


Tirupati 


II—EPICS AND PURANAS 
D. Litt. (Degree Awarded) : 


. Vaisnava Purdnon 


men Varnita Acaryon 
ki Mahima. 


Ph.D./D 


* Sanskrit Katha-Sahitya 


ki Paramparé men 
Loka-Kathadon ka 
Tulanatmaka Adbya- 
yana. 


. Comparative Study of 


Srimadramayana and 
Adhyatmardmayana. 


. Aspect of Dance in the 


10th Skandha of the 
Bhagavata Purdpa. 


. The Radhacarita and 


its Mahatmya as Depi- 
cted in the Puranie 
Literature. 


. Valmiki-Ram4yana-Eka 


Parisilana (Smti- 
Sdstra ke Pariprek sya 
men.). 


. Sanskrit-Sahitya men 


Agastya Caritra. 


. Pracina Daivatvavada 


ke Sandarbha men 
Vaisnava Puranon ka 
Samiksitmaka Adhy- 
ayana. 


. The Sabhaparva of the 


Mahabharata : A 
Cultural Study. 


Santosh Kumari Agra 
Sharma 


-Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Suman Srivastava Agra 


P. Jhansi Lakshmi Andhra 
Bai 


Anjani Arun Kumar Bombay 


Umaben I. Gujarat 

Devashrayi 

Basant Kumar Gurukul 
Kangri 

Krishan Kumar Saugar 

Gautam 

S.K. Pachauri Agra 

K.M, Mehta Gujarat 


PRACI 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1989 


1989 


EPICS AND PURANAS 


10 Kadambari ke Paura- 
nika Sandarbhon ka 
Yi§lesandtmaka Adh- 
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Kamla Gupta 


Parmod Wadhawan 
Manik Thakar 


Uma Shanker Tiwari 


Kurukshetra 1989 
Kurukshetra 1989 
Poona 1989 
RS U. 1989 
Raipur 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


yayana. 

11. Mahabharata men 
Draupadi. 

12, Astaigayoga in the 
Eighteen Mahapuranas. 

13. Valmiki-Ramayana ka 
Manusnnitiparaka Adh- 
yayana. 

14. Twenty-four Forms of 


Visnu and his Saktis— 
A Critical Study. 

15, A Critical Study of 
Krona 


16. The Campi Ramayana: 
A Study. 

17. Candisataka : A Criti- 
cal Study. 

18. Trisasthisalakapurusa- 


carita Ramakathad and 
Valmiki Ramakatha : 
A Critical and Com- 
parative Study. 
Sivakhyana para 
Adharita Mahakavya. 
Agamadambara ka 
Alocanatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Jataka Stories : A Cri- 
tical Study. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22, Jinasenacaryakrta Adi 
Purana ka Sahityika 
Adbyayana. 

23. Bala Ramayana-Eka 


Kavya Sastriya Anuéi- 
lana. 

A Study of Valmiki 
Ramayana with Spe- 
cial Reference to 
Govindarajiya Comm- 
entary. 


24. 


Ph.D./D.Phil. 


Jigeesha H. 
Thackore 


Vivek Erry 
Indira Saikia 


Khagendra Nath 


Deva Sharma 
Jagruti Bhalach- 
andra Joshi 


Punam Sanana 


Rajni Safaya 


N.R. Meshram 
Krishan Dey 
Matbura Dass 
Sharma 


A. Parthasarathy 


Bombay 


Bombay 
Gauhati 
Gauhati 


Gujarat 


Jaipur 


Jammu 


Nagpur 


Panjab 


Panjab 


Venkateswara 
Uni., Tirupati 


25. 


1. 
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A Study of Srimadbha- B.N. Jitendra Babu Venkateswara 
gavatam with Special Uni., Tirupati 


Reference to Bhaga- 
vata Candracandrika 
Commentary. 


IV. EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degree Awarded) 


. The Literary Study of Sunita Sudan Jammu 1988 


the Inscriptions of the 
Paramara Dynasty. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


. Society as Depicted in Prem Sharma Delhi 


Gupta Inscriptions. 


. Sanskrit Inscriptionsin K.L. Prasannakshi Mysore 


Karnataka-A Study. 


. Madhya PradeSa ke Bani Majumdar RD.U. 


Pracina) = Abhilekhon Jabalpur 
men Ullekhita Sthala- 
Namon ka Adhyayana 
(Gupta Kala se 13vi 


Sadi taka). 
Vv. GEOGRAPHY 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degree Awarded) 
Ancient History of Shubha Mishra R.D.U. 1989 
Some Important Cities Jabalpur 
and Towns of South 
Koéala. 


Subjects of which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 


Historical Geography Nityananda Gogoi Gauhati 
of Medieval Assam. 


. Uttara aura Daksina Sushma Gurukul 


Paficila—Eka Aitiha- Kangri 
sika evam Puratattvika 
Adhyayana. 
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4. Madhya Pradesh ke Urmila Tiwari R.D.U. 
Dahala Ksetra ke Pra- Jabalpur 
cina Nagara _ tatha 
Nagara Jivana (Pracina 
Kala se 1200 A.D.). 


VI. HISTORY 
Ph.D./B.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1. Renaissances of Sans- R. Narayanswami Bombay 1988 
krit during the age of 
Bhosale kings of 
Tanjore. 

2. Historical and Cultural J.B. Bijlwan Garhwal 1988 
Study of Uttarkashi 
and Tehri Districts. 


3. Historical and Cultural P.S. Rawat Garhwal 1988 
Study of Tons Valley. 
4. A Historic- Cultural Adiya Kumar Kurukshetra 1988 


Study of the Hansi Lohan 
Region (From the 
Earliest Times: to 1526 
A.D.). 
5. Royal Succession in Dinesh Kumar Lucknow 1988 
Ancient India (c. 600 Rastogi 
B.C. to 1000 A.D.). 
6. Maurya tatha Gupta- Kalpana Agrawal R.D.U. 1988 
kalina Samajika, Jabalpur 
Arthika Sarhsthdon ka 
Tulanadtmaka Adhya- 


yana. 

7. Sanskrit Studies in Asit Kumar ' Jadavpur 1989 
Bengal During the Rule Chatterji Calcutta 
of the Sena Kings. 

8. Late Quartenary Eco- Salahuddin Poona 1989 


logy, Fauna and 
Human Culture of the 
Central Narmada, M.P. 


Subjects oa which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


9. Historical Culture and Haripriya Rangrajan Ahmedabad 
Spread of Vaisnavism 
in Gujrat upto 16th 
Century A.D. 


11, 


ee 


12. 


13. 


14. 


me 
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| Narendra Sah and his H.L. Upadhyay Garhwal 
Times. 
Cultural History of Manjula Jugran Garhwal 
Uttarakhand. 
History of Struggle of R.S. Bijlwan Garhwal 
Local Peoples in Tehri 
State. 
The Resistance of Sunil Saxena Garhwal 


Katehar and Sivalika 

during rhe Extension 

of Mediaeval Period. 

Some Aspects of the Bhupinder Kaur Kurukshetra 
History and Culture 

of Ancient Punjab and 

the North-West Fron- 

tior (From the Achae- 

menian Occupation of 

the fall of the Hunas). 


. AStudy of Religious Vimal Sharma R.DU. 
Conditions under the Jabalpur 
Kalachuris. 


Vil INDIA AND THE WORLD 


Subjects on whick Research is being Conducted 


Ph.D./D.Phil. 


. Foreign Contacts in D.K. Sushmita Baroda 


Ancient India (4th Sen 
Century B.C. to 14th 
Century A.D.). 


. Ritual Drink in the Nawaz R. Guard Bombay 


Iranian and Indian (Taraporewala N.S.) 
Tradition (From Aves- 

tan and Sanskrit 

Sources). 


. The Concept of Lalit Ch. Nath Gauhati 


Appearance In Brad- 
ley and Nagarjuna. 


VIII. LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


. Canakya ke Artha- Savita Saxena Agra | 1988 


Sastra he Stotra. 


a 


LAW, POLITY & ADMN. 


2. 


11. 
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Diplomatic Relations Rajpal Singh Negi Garhwal 


of Gerhwal Ruler with 
their Neighbouring 
States. 


Political Authority in 
Medieval Travancore 
(A.D. 1300-1750). 


. Polity and Society of 


Assam c.A.D. 600-1200. 


. A Comparative Study 


of Kautiliya ArthaSastra 
and Kamandakiya Niti- 
sfra with Special Refe- 
Tence to Polity and 
Administration. 


. Praciga Bharata men 


Striyon ka Sampatti 
Sambandhi Adhikara 
(Smrtiyon para Adhdrita 
Adhyayana). 


. Jaina-Dharma men 


Rajanaitika Vicdra- 
dhara—Somadevasiri ke _ 
ViSesa Sandarbha men. 


- Women in Ancient Indian 


Polity and Adminis- 
tration (from Vedic 
Period to Thirteenth 
Century A.D.). 


Santievam Anufdsana 
Parva ke Adhara para. 


. Agrarian Relations and K.N. Genesh J.N.U., 


Delhi 
Mignonette I.N.U., 
Moin Delhi 
Ram Chandra Lucknow 
Tewari 
Savita Misra Lucknow 
Usha Jain R.D.U., 

Jabalpur 
Rashmi Bajpai Lucknow 


- Mahabharata men Niti, Bhavnish Sharma Panjabi 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


. A Comparative Study of 


Rajadharma Based on 
the Mahabharata, Manu- 
smrti and Arthasastra. 
The Concept of Raja- 
dharma as Depicted in 
Santi and Anuédsana- 


parva of the Mahdbha- 
Tata. 


Geeta B. 
Pendse 


Ratnam 


Bombay 


G. Nair Delhi 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1989 


1989 


12: 


isi 


14, 


15, 


16. 


Old Religious Establish- 
ments in Kamaripa 
District and their 
Administration. 

Smrti Sahitya men 
Danda-Prakriya. 

Veda Satmhhitaon tatha 
Manusmrti ke Raja- 
dharmon ka  Tulanat- 
maka Adhbyayana. 
Kautilya in Public 
Administration. 
Rajakarmani in the 
Kausikasitra. 


. Madhya Pradesa_ ke 


Rajaniti ka Samaloca- 
natmaka Adhyayana (6yi 
Satabdi se 12vi Satabdi 
taka). 
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Gajendra Adhikari Gauhati 


Madhav Prasad 
Upadhyaya 
Rajwanti Arya 


Gurukul 
Kangri 
Gurukul 
Kangti 


Asok Kumar Mitra Jadavpur 


S. Vaze 


Sunita Godha 


Poona 


R.D.U. 
Jabalpur 


IX. LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


. The Karakamimathsa in 


the Paninian Grammar. 


. Vyutpattivada (Prathama 


Karaka) ka Samiksdtma 
ka Adhyayana. 


. The Compound Attesta- 


tion in the Pre-Paninian 
Literature. 
Sabdaéastrasya —_Vijfia- 
nam Pramanam Harika- 
rika. 


. Atharvaveda Pratisakhya 


evam Astadhyayi ka 
Tulandtmaka Adhyayana. 
Sarasvata Sitrapatha 
aura Paniniya Sutrapatha 
ka Tulandtmaka Adhya- 
yana: Sanjia Paribhasa 
Anubandha ke Paripre- 
ksya men. 


. Sathskrta-Vyakarana 


men Lakarartha-Vive- 
cana (NageSabhatta ki 


K.C. Patel 


Gopal Mishra 


Yashodhara Kar 


Rajender Prasad 
Sharma 


Masta Ram 
Sharma 


Parveen Kumar 


Virendra Kumar 


Gujarat 


Jaipur 


Poona 


Jaipur 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


PRACI 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 
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11. 


12. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Mafijusa ke Sandarbha 

men). 

Kendra aura Panini Neelam Kumari 
Vydkarana ka Alocanat- 

maka Adhyanana. 

Baudhayana Grhya Sitra Urvashi 

ka BhasaSastriya ViSle- 

Sana. 


. Panini Vyakarana ka Veena Chugh 


Vakya Samracanatmaka 
Adhyayana. 


M.D U. 
Rohtak 


M.D.U. 
Rohtak 


M.D.U. 
Rohtak 


1989 


1989 


1989 


Kriya in Paficaratra S.B.S. Bhattacharya Venkateswara 1989 


and Vaikhanasa Aga- 
mas—A Critical Study. 


University 


Tirupati 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


Ph.D./D.Phil. 


A Comparative Phono- UpalSen 
logical Study of the 
Pratisakhyas. 


. NageSa Bhatta ka Prakash Chandra 


Vyakarana DarSana 
Chintana Parama Laghu 
Mafij0sa ke Saidarbha 
men. 


- A Study of Sanskrit Rekha Kumari 


Semantics up to 7th 

Century A.D. (Based 

on Grammatical 

Works). 

A Study of the Variants Salila Nayak 

of the Root to Sheep : 

in Mahabharata. 

Development of Sans- Suman Kumari 
krit Roots. 

Sanskrit Vyakarana Shrivasta Shastri 
Daréana ko Helraj ka 

Yogadana. 

A Critical Study of the Kirtida Harikrishna 
Technical System of bhai Pathak 

the P4aninian Gra- 

ramar. 

Diksitakrta Sabdakaus- Anju Arya 
tubha ka Samiksit- 

maka Adhyayana. 


Calcutta 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi © 


Gujarat 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


- yaya evam 


Tattvabodhini aura 
Bala Manorama ke 
Paripreksya men Siddh- 
anta Kaumudi ke Pada- 
krtyon ka Samiksa- 
‘tmaka Adhyayana. 
Kasika-vrtti ke Pra- 
tham, -Dvitiya Adh- 
Pada- 
krtyon ka Pada Mafi- 
jari ke  Paripreksya 
men Samiksaétmaka 
Adhyayana 

Paniniya Astadhydyi 
tatha Sarasvata Vyadka- 
tana ke Krt evam 
Taddhita Prakaranon 
ka Tulanatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Vaiyakarana Siddhanta 
Kaumudi men Vivecita 
Laukika Sathskria ke 
Durghata Prayogon ki 
Samiksa. 

A Study of the Numeral 
Eka in the Vedic Lite- 
rature, 


A Concordance of Vedic M.D. Pandit (Proje) 


Compounds Interpre- 
ted by the Veda. 

The Verbal forms in 
the Rgeveda with Special 
Reference to the IV 
Mandala. 

A Comparative Study 
of all Sanskrit Gra- 
mmars® with Special 
Reference to Ablaut. 
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Sita Ram Sharma 


Vedwati 


Padama Sharma 


Lakhvir Singh 


Harekrishna 
Bhoi 


Shantipriya Devi 
Dass 


Sharatkumar Pani 


PRACI 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Gurukul | 
Kangri | 


Kurukshetra 


Panjabi 


Poona 
Poona 


Poona 


Poona 


X. LITERATURE AND RHETORICS 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


. Vatsaraja Pranita Ri- 


pakon ka Samiksat- 
maka Adhyayana. 


Anita Singhal 


Agra 1988 
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2. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


. A Critical 


Sanskrit ke Pramukha 
Gadya Kavyon evam 


Campt Kavyon 
men Tapa aura 
Tapovana. 


. Banabhatta ki Krtiyon 


men Vyutpatti 
darSana. 


Pra- 


. Sanskrit Natakon men 
Vastu aura uska Vikadsa. 
. Mahatma 


Gandhi 
Visayaka Sanskrit 
Kavyon ka Sahityika 

Adhyayana. 

A Comparative Study 
of Sastradipika and 
Bhattadipika. 

Edition 
and Study of Panika 


Commentary on 
Anargharaghava of 
Murari. 

. Vasumatimanavikrama 


of Damodarabhatta — 
A Critical Study and 
Edition. 

The Nalachandrodaya 
of Karunakara 
Variyar : A Study. 
Kavyamimamsa of 
Rajasekhara—A Criti- 
cal Study. 

A Text Critical Edition 
and Critical Expo- 
sition of VighneSa- 
janmodaya of Gauri 
Kanta Dvija. 

The Sisuhitaigini of 
Caritaravardhana— A 
Commentary ‘on the 
Raghuvathsa of Kali- 
dasa : Editing. 

Active, Passive and 
Impersonal Constru- 
ctions in Classical 
Sanskrit. 


Kamlesh Verma 


Punam Kumari 


Rajveer Singh 


Usha Rani 


Sreerama Sarma 


Harinarayana Bhatt 
B.R. 


K.T. Madhavan 


P Mobamed Abdul 
Rahiman 


V,K. Vijayan 


Malinee Goswami 


Achala P. 
Upadhyaya 


Nilottama D. 
Ghivala 


Agra 


Agra 


Agra 


Agra 


Andhra 


Calicut 


Calicut 


Calicut 


Calicut 


Gauhati 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 
1988 
1988 
1988 


1988 
1988 


1988 
1988 


1988 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


The Naigkarmyasiddhi 
of SureSvaracarya : A 
Critical Study. 

The Vasantavilasa 
Mahakavya : A Criti- 
cal Study. 

Sanskrit ke Pauradgika 


' Mahakavya—Alocanat- 


maka Adhyayana. 
Hariprasadakrta 
Kavya Loka Samik- 
Sana evam Sumpa- 
dana. 


- Vagbhattalamkara 


Jivananda - Vidyasaga- 
tiya Tika-Eka Samik- 
Sana. 

Mahakavi Banabhatta 
ke Kavyon men Dhya- 
ni Tattva. 

Prakagita Sanskrit 
Chayé-Natakon ka 
Samiksatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

India as Known to 
Haribhadra Suri 
Sanskrt Works of Poet 
Gangadhar Shastri : A 
Study. 

A Critical Study of 
Ramakavyas in Sans- 
krit Literature with 
Special Reference to 
Janaki-Harana of 
Kumara Dasa. 
Svatantryottara Sans- 
krit Carit Kavyon ka 
Sahitykka Adhyayana 
(1948-1983). 

Bharavi ke Kavyon 
men Rasa, Alamkara 
evam Aucitya. Eka 
Adhyayana. 
Maintenance of 
Aucitya in K4lidasa’s 
Works. 
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Padma K. Iyer 


Premila D. 
Shingala 


Rajesh Kumari 
Mishra 


Rama Gupta 


Rekha Joshi 


Shasi Rani Sharma 


Muni Lal 


Ram Sajiwan 
Shukla 
Harshida H. Deva 


Poonam Sharma 


Purushottam Dutt 
Sharma 


Saroj Gargya 


Yash Pal Singh 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Kurukshetra 


Lucknow 


Nagpur 


Punjab 


Panjab 


Panjab 


Panjab 


PRACI 
1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32; 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


Sanskrit Kavya men Om Parkash Sharma 
Slesa evam Subandhu 

ki Vasavadatta. , 
Vakrokti Theory and Ramesh Chander 
Critical Appraisal of Pasrija 
Kalidasa’s Poetry on 

its Basis. 

Sanskrit Sahitya ko Santosh Rani 
KeSava MiSra ki Dena. 

Kalidasa Sahitya ke Asha 

Pauranika Sandarbhon 

ka Stotramulaka 

Adhyayana. 

Kalidasa aura Agva-~ Chandra Chaturvedi 
ghosa ke DéAarSanika 

Siddhanoton ka Tula- 

natmaka Adhyayana. 

Rukmigi — harana Kamal Kishore 
Mahakavya ka Samé- Shukla 
locanatmaka Adhya- 

yana. 

Prahasana-Ripakon ' Sugmata Tiwari 
ka Aitihadsika evam 

Sam4]ocanatmaka Adh- 

yayana. 

Sanskrit Natakon men Sharmila Chatterji 
Ekalapa. 

Praktta Bhasden aura Kamla Devi 
Mrcchakatika — ° Eka- 

bhasika Adhya- 

yana. 

Acarya Vamanakrta Rajendera Sharma 
Kavyalamkarasttra - 

vrtti ka Sastriya 


Adhyayana. 
Vamana and the Pafi- K. Hayagreeva 
camahakavyas. Sarma 


Jainaciryon ka Ripaka Anees Phatima 
Sahitya, 

Valmikiya Ramayana = Anupam Shairi 
men Prakfti-citrana. 

Kalidasa ke Sahitya Archna Srivastava 
men -Purusartha-Catus- 

laya ki Parikal- 

pana. 


Panjab 1988 

Panjabi 1988 
Panjabi 1988 
R.D.U. 1988 
Jabalpur 


R.D.U. 1988 
Jabalpur 

R.D.U. 1988 
Jabalpur 

R.S.U. 1988 
Raipur 

Saugar 1988 
Shimla 1988 
Shimla 1988 


Venkateswara 1988 


University, 
Tirupati 

Agia 1989 
Agra 1989 
Agra 1989 


41. 


42. 
43. 
44 

45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 


, Critical 


Kadambari ki Antar- 


kathdon ka Aitihasika 
evam Samlksatmaka 
_Adhyayana. 

Sri Anantabhattakrta 
Campibharatam ka 
Samiksatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Dandi ke Dagakum4ra- 
caritam men Prayukta 
Sathskrtika Sabdavali 
ka Adhyayana. 

Mika Kavi-Eka Sam- 
iksatmaka Adhyayana. 
Swami Vivekananda 
Sambandhita Sanskrit 
Kavyon ka Vivecanat~- 
maka Adhyayana. 
Sanskrit Sahitya men 
Dega-Varnana = aura 
Deféa ki Avadharana. 
An Observation of 
Nature Description in 
Sanskrit Dramas. 
Ksemakutthala : A 
Study and 
Editing. 

KeSava Misra’s Ala- 
karaSekhara—A Study. 
The Rukmini-Harana 


Legend in Sanskrit 
‘and Later Indian 
Literature. 


A Critical Study of 
The Sixth Chapter of 
The Sahitya Darpana. 
Sanskrit Mahakavyon 
men Parvata-Varnana : 
Eka Anufilana (Pra- 
Tambkba se 10vi Sata- 
bdi taka). 

Aucitya Siddhanta ke 


_Paripreksya men VAl- 


miki Ramayana: Eka 
Alocanatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 
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B.L. Sharma 


Dipti Kulshresth 


R.N. Singh 


S.C. Sharma 


8.D. Gautam 


Sita Rani 
Maheshwari 


R.V.R. Krishna 
Sastry 


H.V. Bhuptani 
K.V. Vasudevan 
Akon Chandra 


Saikia 


Dibakar Sharma 


Maniram Tripathi _ 


Satyadev 


Agra 


Agra 


Agra 


Agra 


Agra 


Agra 


Andhra 


Baroda 


Calicut 


Gauhati 


-Gauhati 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Gurvkul 
Kangri 


PRACI 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 

1989 
1989 


1989 


1989 
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54. 


55. 


56. 


ST. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


Mudraraiksasa as a 
Political Drama. 
Dandin in Sanskrit 
Poetics. 


A Textual Study into 
the Theory of Infer- 
ence in Sanskrit 
Poetics. 
DaSarUpaka 
Natya Darpana. 
Samskrta Vaimaya 
men Mahatma Gandhi 
Kumaradasa’s Janaki 
Harana. 

A Critical and Com- 
parative Study of a 
Few Commentaries on 
the Paficamahakavyas. 
Sanskrit Kavya men 
Karuna Rasa —VaAlmiki 


evam 


evam Kalidasa ke 
Visista Sandarbha 
men. 

Harsavardhana ki 


Krtiyon ka Natyagas- 
triya Adhyayana. 
Acarya Mammata ka 
Alamkara-Vivecana : 
Pramukha Tikdéon ke 
Sandarbha men. 
Sivarajavijaya : Eka 
Samiksatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Alamkara Sampradaya 
ke Sandarbha men 
Chandraloka ka Sami- 
ksatmaka Adhyayana, 
Sivarajyodm Maha- 
kavya ka Saméaloca- 
natmaka Adhyayana. 
Applied and Practical 
Criticism in Sanskrit 
Literature. . 
A Study of Kalapra- 
pirna STG Varada- 
charya’s works. 


Bhasvati Dev - Jadavpur 1989 
Bhavani Raj Jadavpur 1989 
Gummraju Jaipur 1989 
Revathi Rao 
Mandan Sharma Jaipur 1989 
Prabhuram Sutrakar Jaipur 1989 
Shivanand N. Math Karnatak 1989 
M.R. Pushpavalli Mysore 1989 
Rashmi Rani Panjabi 1989 
Anjan Bala Shimla _ 1989 
Om Parkash Sharma Shimla 1989 
Prem Lal Gautam Shimla 1989 
Vasundhra Rajan Shimla - 1989 
Kshma Vasant Badge ‘R D.U. ~ 1989 
: Jabalpur ; 
R.M. Shukla 


S. Panduranga 
Vithal 


Saurashtra 1989 


Venkateswara “1989 
Uni., Tirupati © 





69. 


70. 


71. 


72 


73. 


74, 


75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


PRACI 


280 
Subjects en which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 
Contribution of Khalid Hassan 


Muslims to Sanskrit Abbasi 
Literature. 

The Ramayana Drama Manju Kumar 
from Bhasa to Rajage- 

khara. 

Sodhala’s Udaya Nazni Parveen 
Sundari Katha: A 

Literary and Cultural 

Study. 

Prabodhacandrodaya Saroj Kumari 
tatha Advaitamrta 

Eka Tulndtmaka Adhya- 

yana, 

The Dagaripakam and D.N. Usha 
the Commentaries on Venkatachalam 
It : A Critical Study. 

Yadavendra Maha S.Y. Wakankon 
kavya of Nilakantha 

with the Commentary 

of V.S. Ranade: A 

Critical Study. 

Rasa, Dhvani and Lakshmi 
Aucitya, Ramkrishnan 
Poetic Composition-Its N.N Josbi 
Cause and Purpose. 

Manameyodaya—A Muraleedharan 
Critical Study. V.R. 


Acyuta Pisharoti of Nataraja Pilla K. 


Trkkantiyur and His 

Works. 

Kerala’s Contribution Parvathi K.N. 
to Kavi-Siksa with 

Special Reference to 
Mukhabhisana. 
SisubodhiniCommen- Prasanna A.M. 
tay Sarvajiiamuni on 
Kumarasambhava by 
K4lidasa—Edition and 

Study. ; 

A Critical Evaluation Vimala V.P. 
of K4lidasa’s Sakuntala 

by the Author of the 


Aligarh 


Aligarh 


Aligarh 


Aligarh 


Baroda 


Baroda 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Calicut 


Calicut 


Calicut 


Calicut 


Calicut 
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82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
93. 
94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 
98. 


Abhijfianasakuntala- 
carca,. 

Narayana Pandita and 
his Works. 
Dhanafijayakrta Dwisa- 
ndhana Mahakavya: 
Eka Adhyayana. 
Ruyyayakrta Alankara 
Sarvasva ki Tikdon ka 
Adhyayana. 

A Study of Srikrsna 
Bhatia and his Iswara- 
vilasa Mahakavya. 
Kavya Prakasa para 
Sridharakrta Viveka 
Tika kA Adhyayana. 
Sanskrit men Ekaksart 
Koson ka Samalocan- 
atmaka Adhyayana. 
Sanskrit Kavya Sastra 
ke Sabda Saktivisayaka 
Svatantra Granthon ki 
Tulanatmaka Samiksa. 
Dhanafijaya aura Dha- 
nik ki Sanskrit Natya 
Sastra ko Dena. 
Pramukha Sanskrit 
Natakon men Sri Krsna 
ka Manaviya Rapa. 
Kalidasa ki Krtiyon ki 
Aucitya Siddhanta- 
paraka Samiksa. 
Contribution of Assam 
to Sanskrit. 

The MHarsacarita of 
Banabhatta : A Study. 
Nandigvara’s_  Prabha- 
kara-Vijaya: A Study, 
A Study of Assam as 
Placed in Sanskrit 
Literature, 

Murari Misra’s Ana- 
rgha Raghava: A Study. 
Bhavabhiti: A Study. 


Sekharan K. 


B.S. Rustogi 
Devendra Mishra 


Gauri Das 
Mohapatra 


Girish Chandra 
Pant 


Mithlesh Sharma 


Prem Naryana 
Shukla 


Pushpa Sharma 
Ram Karan Dabas 
Shashi Kant Rai 


Bhabendra Narayan 
Sharma 

Birendra Nath 
Mishra 

Jamini Deyi 


Mahesvar Hajarika 


Manasi Baruah 


Shahna Begam 


The Treatment of S.C, Bora 


Abhidha in Sanskrit 


Calicut 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


DeJhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Gauhati 
Gauhati 
Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhatj 
Gauhati 


99. 


100. 


10], 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


M1. 


112. 


Poetics and Philoso- 
phical Literature. 
Acintyananda and Hari- 
sambhava Mahakavya : 
A Critical Study. 

The Harivilasa of 
Lolimbaraja : A Study 
in Poetics. 
Sudamsanacariya : 
Editing and 
Study. 

Ridrata’s Kavyalarh- 
Kara with Namisadhu’s 
Commentary : A Theo- 
retical Study. 

A Critical Study of 
Six Allegorical Dramas, 
viz., Prabodhacandro- 
daya, Caitanyacandro- 


daya, Vidyd., Jiyan- 
anda., Amrto., and 
Jivanmukti. 


Sahitya-Darpana ki 
Hindi Tikadon ka Tula- 
natmaka AnuSsilana. 
Sanskrit Sahitya ka 
Radhokti Sathgraha. 
Development of Duta- 


kavyas in Sanskrit 
Literature. 
Kavikarnapura — a 
Poetic-Critic. 
Sri Aurovindo's Work 
in Sanskrit and 


Sanskrit Classics. 
Kavya Satyaloka evam 
Rasalocanam ka Samik- 
satmaka Adhyayana. 
Pramukha Samskrta 
Mahakavyon men Nari 
ke Vividha Bimba. 
Pandita Naval Kisora 
Kankara ka Vyaktitva 
aura Racanden. 
Women in the Dramas 
of Lila Rava. 
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Ramachandra 
Jethalal Dave 


Rameshchandra 
Lakshmidatta Murari 


Saloni Natvarlal 
Joshi 


Sudha Purushottam 
Thaker 


Sarojben Shankerbhai 
Chaudhari 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


Prem Chander Sharma Gurukul 


Vandana Sharma 


Lalita Sengupta 


Maya Chatterji 


Basanti Bhattacharya 


Madhu Gupta 


Meera Devi 


Shivangana Sharma 


Ranu Devi 


Kangri 


Gurukul 
Kangri 
Jadavpur 


Jadavpur 


Jaipur 
Jaipur 
Jaipur 
ae 


Jammu 


PRACI 


al 
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113. 


114. 


11S. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


. Children in 


Conception of Poetry : 
A Critical Estimate. 
Sanskrit Work of 


Devartasharma—A 
Critical Study. 

The Concept of Riti in 
Sanskrit Poetics. 
Sanskrit 
Literature. 

Sumadva Vijaya: A 
Critical Study. 
Sadadksaradeva’s Kavi- 
karnarasayana. 

A Socio Political Study 
of Mrcchakatika of 
Sidraka. 
ViddhaSalabhafjika of 
Rajasekhara : A Study. 
Vaidika Vahmaya men 
Vak-tattva: Eka 
Adhyayana. 

Pandita KSamarava ke 
Sriramadasacaritam 
evam Sritukaramacari- 
tam ka Samiksatmaka 
Adhyayana. 
Navasaihasahkacari- 
tam : Eka Adhyayana. 
Sanskrit Sahithyakke 
ASwaghoshana K oduge 
(Kannada). 

Keladi Arasara Alivi- 
keyalli Sarnskrita Ondu 
Samikshe. (Kannada). 


. A Critical and Com- 


parative Study-Anar- 
gharaéghava and Pra- 
sannardghava. 
Ridrata’s Kavydlan- 
kara--An Estimate. 
Sri Neelakantagiva- 
charyara Kriyasara: 
Ondu Adhyayana. 
(Kannada) 
Vishakadattana Mud- 
raraksana—Ondu 


B.M. Sharabhendra- 
swamy 
G.N. Bhat 


L.N. Bhat 
M.G. Hegde 
N.V. Kamat 


P.M. Neelakantha- 
math 
S.S. Bhat 


Pratima Sarangi 


Raj Rani 


Sudesh Kumari 


Yashpal Singh 
Rathaur 
Aswathaiah 


G.V. Kallapura 


K. Krishnajois 


K.Leela 


Karnatak 


Karnatak 


Karnatak 
Karnatak 
Karnatak 
Karnatak 


Karnatak 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Mysore 
Mysore 


Mysore 


Mysore 


M.C. Shantha Murthy Mysore 


M. Geetha 


Mysore 


130. 


131, 


132. 


133, 


134, 


135, 


136. 


137, 


138. 


139, 


140. 


141, 


Vimaréatmaka Adh- 
yayana. (Kannada). 
Kavyathma Vimaréa : 
(Kannada). . 
ArthaSastrada Poor- 
vabhaga Visayagala 
Aithihaésika Adhya- 
yana (Kannada). 
Contribution of Maha- 
kavi Sadaksaradeva to 
Sanskrit Literature, 
Siidraka Mrcchakatika 
Ondu Vimarésatmaka 
Adhyayana (Kannada), 
Sanskrit Nataka Lak- 
Sana granthagala Tou- 
lanika Vimarsha 
(Kannada). 

Political Ideas of Sans- 
krit Mahakavis (K4li- 
dasa, Bharavi, Magha, 
Srtharsa, Nilakantha 
Diksita). 

Milinda Pragna of Na- 
gasena : A Study. 
Abhidhamma Litera- 
ture: A Psychological 
Study. —~ 

Therigatha : A Cultu- 
ral Study. 

Nature of Datta Devo- 
tion as Revealed from 
the Sanskrit Literature 
of the Gurupitha of 
Datta Seat. 

Mahakavi Agvaghoga ki 
Krtiyon ka Riti Siddh- 
anta ki Drsti se Adhya- 
yana = (Buddhacarita 
aura Saundarananda ke 
Sandarbha men). 


Sigupalavadha Mahak- 
avya ka Dhvani Sidha- 
nta kI Drsti se Adhya- 
yana. 
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N.R. Muralidhara 
P.R. Shalini 
Sheela Kumari 

S. Shivarajappa 


Venkatesh M Giri, 
IB 


Hema D. Gokhale 


K.R. Moon 


Manish 


Sindhu V. Humane 


Yamu K,. Rekhande 


Jatinder Mohan 


Mysore 


Mysore 


Mysore 


Mysore 


Mysore 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Panjab 


Prem Chand Sharma Panjab 


PRACI 





MISCELLANEOUS 


142. 


143. 


144, 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


i] 


Sanskrit Natya men 
Sutcya Vidhana (Pram- 
ukha Natyakdron ke 
Visista Sandarbha 
men). 

Bana Bhatta ka Saun- 
darya Vidhana. 
Imagery in Gunachan- 
dra a Mahavircariyam. 
Illustrated Stories 
from Avagyakabhasya, 
Amitagati’s Subhasita- 
ratnasandoha. 

Acarya Buddhaghoga- 
pragita Padya-ctida- 
mani ka Sdathskrtika 
Adhyayana. 

Sanskrit Sabdavali ka 
Vijfanamtlaka Anuét- 
lana. 
Tirupati-Tirumala De- 
vasthadnam’s Contribu- 
tion to Sanskrit Studies. 
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Awadesh Nath 
Pandey 


Ved Parkash 
R.T, Patil 

8. Lunavat 
Shashidhar Sahu 
Mahesh Chander 
Sharma 

Sandhya Rani 


Sharma 


P. Narayanaswamy 


Panjabi 


Panjabi 
Poona 
Poona 
Poona 
R.SU. 


Raipur 


R.S.U. 
Raipur 


Venkateswara — 


Uni. Tirupati 


XI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Guruprasada Par igi- 
Janam. 

The Satsahgi-Jivanam 
of Satananda: A Cri- 
tical Study. 

Nature Worship in 
Ancient India : Indus 
Valley to First Century 
B.C. 

Rimayana evam Mahi- 
bharata men Sistacara, 
Naitikataé, evam Jivana 
Milya (Eka Tulanatma- 
ka Adhyayana). 


S.L P. Anjaneya 
Sarma 
Nila S. Shah 


Rita Shukla 
nee Misra 


Sushmita Tripathi 


Jata Kamala—Eka Usha Awasthi 


Samskrtika Adhyayana. 


Sanskrit Sahitya men Usha Jyotishi 


Tapovana. 


Andhra 


Gujarat 


Lucknow 


Lucknow 


Lucknow 


Saugar 


1988 


~ 1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 





18. 


. Srauta Sacrifices 


The Role of the Sun 
in Sanskrit Literature 
with Special Reference 
to Mayura’s Siryasa- 
taka. 


. Jayapura ki Vedadhya- 


yana xo Dena. 


. Trade Relations bet- 


ween Maharashtra and 
West Asia (100 A.D.- 
1000 A.D.). 
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Swati Chakravarti 


Vinod Vihari 
Sharma 
Sharada N. Katkar 


PRACI 
Jadavpur 1989 
Jaipur 1989 
Nagpur 1989 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


. A Critical Study of the 


Satsangi Bhisganam 
Vasudevanandamuni. 

Town Planning of 
Gujarat (From the Be- 
ginning to the 17th 
Century A.D.) 


. History of Shipping io 


Gujarat. 
in 
Kerala. 


. Curse as a Motif in 


the Mahabharata. 


. A Study of Animals 


And Birds In Vedic 
Literature. 


. Life And Culture of 


Nishis with Special 
Reference To Folklore 
Material 


. Samakalina Bharatiya 


DAréanikon ke Naitika 
evam Samajivka Vicdron 
ka Tulanétmaka evam 
Alocanatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Samudra Sanskrit 
Mahakavyon ke Pari- 
preksya men Eka 
Parigilana. 


Dipakkumar J. Patel Baroda 


S.J. Vyas 


D. Solanki Khodidas 


Govindan 
Namboodiri V. 
Ramankutty P.V. 
Sabita Devee 


Sanchita Chaliha 


Anita Singh 


Manjit Kaur 


Baroda 


Bombay 
Calicut 
Calicut 


Gauhati 


Gauhati : 


Gorakhpur 


Gurukul 
Kangri 





PHIL & REL. (BUDDHIST) 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Pracina Bharatiya Sik 34 
Paddhati ke Paripre- 
ksya men Swami Srad- 
dhainanda ka Krtitva. 
The Social Value of 
Sanskrit Tales and 
Fables. 

Human Meaning in the 
GathasaptaSati. 
Paficatantra tatha 
Gulistana ka Tulanat- 
maka Adhyayana. 
Kala Nirnava (K&la 
Madhava) evam Nir- 
naya Sindhu ka Tula- 
natmaka Adhyayana. 
Concept of Service in 
Sanskrit Literature. 
Yadavendramahodaya 
of Nilakantha with the 
Commentary of V.S. 
Ranade— Critical Edi- 
tron and Study. 
Cultural Awakening of 
Women in the Time of 
Buddha. 

The Apostalic Origin 
of Christianity in 
South India during the 
First Century A.D. 
Women’s Contribution 
to the Development of 
Buddhism. 

Arsa_ Life in the 
Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata 
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Rishi Pal 


Gargi Neogi 


Pramita Bhatta 


Mithilesh Gupta 


Usha Sharma 


Sudha Gupta 


Siddharth Yeshwant 
Wakankar 


C.D. Somkumar 


J.S. Thekedam 


J.M. Mool 


Vijaya S. Dehapande 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Jadavpur 


Jadavpur 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Jammu 


M.S.U., 
Baroda 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


XI A. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(BUDDHIST) 


D.Litt. (Degree Awarded) 


Studies in Buddhism 
and Jainism through 
Sanskrit Sources. 


Bhag Chandra Jain 


Nagpur 1989 





11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Baudhapramanavada ka 


Jainadrsti se Pariksana. 
. A Critical Study of 


Some Important Con- 
cept of an Ideal Person 
(With Special Refere- 
nee to Gita and 
Buddhism). 


Dharma Chander 
Jain 
Raj Kumar Deswal 


Jaipur 


Kurukshetra 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


. A Critical Study of 


The Buddhist Philo- 
sophy of Penal Justice 
with Special Reference 
to Vinaya-pitaka. 


- Bhodhayanara koduge- 


Ondu 
(Kannada). 


Adhyayana 


. Stnyavada of Nagar- 


juna : A Critique. 


. Indian Buddhist Mona- 


Stries ; Uddyama and 
Vihara (Upto 12th 
Century A.D.) 


- Development of Bud- 


dhism in Vidarbha. 


. Rahula Sanskrtayana: 


A Study of his 
Investigation of Bud- 
dhist Literature. 


. Anguttara Nikdya: An 


Abhidharmika Study. 
Anguttara Nikaya: A 
Cultural Study. 
Ahguttara Nikaya: A 
Cultural Study. 
Digha Nikéya: A 
Cultural Study. 
Decline of Buddhism : 
A Study of Reasons. 


- Majjhima Nikaya: A 


Cultural Study. 


Ph.D./D.Phil. 


Nani Gopal 
Goswami 


Heramba R. Bhatt 


Arti D. Barbate 


Bhimrao G. Raut 


Malati S. 
Deshbhratar 
Ratnamala B. 
Lokhande 
R.N. Kumble 
Savita Mendhe 
S.H. Gedam 
SP. Borkar 


Sushila R. Ramteke 


Tara P. Nagdewa 


Gauhati 


Mysore 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 
Nagpur 
Nagpur 
Nagpur 
Nagpur 


Nagpur 


PRACI 


1989 


1989 
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16. 


10. 


Nirvatas Their 
Importance in Budd- 
hist Philosophy. 


Y.J. Kamble 


Nagpur 


XILB. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(NON-BUDDBIST) 


Ph D./D Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Darganesu Sabdapra- 
manya Vicarah. 


Patafijali Mahabhasye 
Laukika Nydyah—A 
Study. 
MimamsaSastre Artha- 
vada Vicarah. 

Kasika Padamafijari- 
karayoh Kaumudika- 
rasya Ca matataratam- 
ya Vicarah. 
Saubhagyabhaskara of 
Bhaskararaya—A 
Study. 

A Critical Study of 
Vedic and Non-Vedic 
DarSanas in the Maha- 
bhirata 

A Critical Study of 
the Religious Philo- 
sophy of the Meiteis 
before the Advent of 
Vaisnavism in Mani- 
pur. 

Doctrine of  Incar- 
nation in Vaisnavism 
and Christianity: A 
Critical and Compara- 
tive Study. 

The Philosophy of 
Sarvajiatmamuni. 
Relation of Man and 
Nature in Indian 
Materialism. 


D.Y. 
Sreeramachandra 
Murthy 

R.L.N. Sastry 


R. Ramasomayajulu 


S. Ramakrishna 


S.V. Subrahmanyam 


VV. 
Seetharamacharyulu 


L. Bhagyachandra 
Singh 


N.V. George 


Sujata Purkayastha 


S.R. Pathak 


Andhra 


Andhra 


Andhra 


Andhra 


Andhra 


Andhra 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gorakhpur 


1988 
1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 - 


1988 


1988 


11, 


12. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23, 


24, 


. Madhustidana 


+ Jainasramana 


- Valmiki - 
’ men Dharma ka Sya- 


Jaina, Bauddha aura 
Nyaya Darganon men 
Jiana-Mimamsa : Eka 
Tulanaétmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Maharsi Dayananda 
ke Paripreksya men 
Mahabharata ~ men 
Nirdista Dharmon va 
DarSanon ka Samiksat- 
maka Adhyayana. 


. Raghava Gitam : Sam- 


padana evam Samik- 
Sana, 


. Navya Nyaya ki Pari- 


bhasika Sabdavati. 
Saras- 
vativiracita) Ananda- 
Mandakini: Sampadana 
evam Samiksanam. 
Sva- 
ropa evam Mimarhsa. 


ao A Socio-Religious 
‘Study of Visnudhar- 


mottara Purana. 
Ramayana 


Tupa, 


- Ramanuja Bhasya on 


the  Bhag:adgita- A 
Study, 


Anumiana Pariccheda of 
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Om Sharma 


Raj Kumari Sharma 


Govind Ram 
Charaura 


Narendra Kumar 


Sharma 
Sunita Sharma 


Yogesh Chandra 
Jain 
Kusam Gupta 


Neera Manchanda 
Pushpa Lata 


Duggal 


S.M. Mishra 


Nyayabhusana A Study. 


Religious History of 
Kashmir from Earliest 
Times upto 650 A D. 
A Critical and Com- 
parative Study of 
Vyasabhasya and Bhoja 
Vriti on Patafijala 
Yoga Sitra. 

A Critical and Compa- 
rative Study of Pratibha 
io Trika System of 
Indian Philosophy. 
The Philosophical 


Usha Misra 


G.B. Vathsala 


Ashutosh Angiras 


Dhani Ram 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Gurukul 


Kangri 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Jsipur 


Jammu 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Lucknow 


Mysore 


Panjab 


Panjab 


PRACI 
1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 
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25; 


26. 


Background as Revea- 
led in the Kavya Works 
of Rupa Goswami. 
Vedic Religion and 
Philosophy as Reflec- 
ted in the Guru Bani. 
Nyaya Concept of 
Cause and Effect— 
Relationship. 


27. Rationals of Indeter- 


30. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


minate Perception. 
An Analysis of Dream 
in Indian Philosophy. 
A Study of Yogapada 
of Padmasamhité in 
the Light of Patafijala 
Yogidarsana. 

Tattva Vaisdradi aura 
Yogavartika ka Tula- 
natmaka Adhyayana. 
Narayana Bhatta krta 
Narayaniyam ka Adh- 
yayana. 

Milinda Pragsna men 
Nirvana-Mimarmsa. 
Srimadbhagavad-Gita 
tatha Pramukba Upa- 
nigadon ka Tulanit- 
maka Adhyayana. 
Yoga Sttra  Vyijsa- 
bhasya ka Samiksat- 
maka Adhyayana. 
Srimadbhagavad - Gita 
evam Usaki Advaita- 
paraka Sanskrit Tikdon 
men Moksa ka Sya- 
ruipa. 

Bhakti Tradition in 
Gujarat. 

Later History of Vais- 


Sankhvayan 


Gurmeet Singh 


A.R. Mishra 


Patra Brindawan 
Satyajit Layek 
D. Narasimha 
Reddy 

Chander Mohini 
Jaspal Kapoor 
S.D. Kaushik 
Shanti Swaroop 


Uma Sharma 


Usha Sharma 


Sarala V. Bhimji 


Meena Borah 


nava Faith and Movement 


in Assam. 
The Jfiana-dargana- 
vicdrana in the Jaina 


and the Sarhkhya 
Philosophy. 


Jagruti N. 
Shah 


Panjab 


Poona 


Poona 
Poona 
Venkatesvara 
University 


Tirupati 


Agra 
Agra 
Agra 


Agra 


Bombay 


Gauhati 


Gujarat 


1988 
1988 
1988 
1988 
1988 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 





39. 


40. 


41, 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47, 


48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


Bharatiya aura Pagcatya 
Darsanon men Antah- 
karana ka Eka Tula- 
natmaka Adhya- 
yana, 

Maharastra ke Vaidika 
Santon ka DarSanika 
Adhyayana. 

Sankara Bhasyon ka 
Samiksatmaka Ach- 
yavana,. 
Upasanatattva in Ad- 
vaita Philos phy. 
Acarya Haribhadrasiri- 
krta Yogabindu ka 
Samiksatmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Mahabharata ke Santi- 
Parva men Dharma 
ka Svaripa evam 
Vivecana. 
Isvaraparatyabhijfiavi- 
Marsini Jianadhikara- 
A Study. 

A Critical Study of 
Saundarya Lahari with 
the Commentaries of 
Laksmidhara, 

Jaina Dargana_ men 
Karma Siddhinta— Eka 
Adhyayana. 

Sadhana, Kriya aura 
Kala SamuddeSon ke 
Sandarbha men Vakya- 
padiya ka Alocanat- 
maka Adhyayana. 
Dharmakirtikrta Nya- 
yabind uh ~Samtksat- 
maka Adh. ayana. 
Sathksepa Sariraka— 


A Study. 

Critical and Com- 
parative Study of a 
Relationship of 
Sarhkhyayoga and 


Vedanta. 


292 
Babu Ram 


Shobhana Pitre 
Tripurari Babu 
Shrivastava 


Mir Bagchi (nee 
Mukberji) 
Bhopal Singh 


Kusum Datta 


Nirmal Sunder 
Mishra 


Rajendra 


Manorama 


Ram Rati Devi 


Rajendra Kumar 


Darashana Kumari 


Karun Lekha 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Hari Singh 
Gaur Uni. 
Sagar 
Hari Singh 
Gaur Uni. 
Sagar 
Jadavpur 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


M.D.U. 
Rohtak 


M.D.U. 
Rohtak 


Meerut 


Panjab 


Panjab 


PRACI 
1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 
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32. 


73, 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


38. 


59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


A Critical Study of 
the Rgvedic Mysticism. 
A Critical Study of 
Tattvarthasastra of 
Umiasvati and Tikas 
on it. 

A Critical Study of 
Mitaksara of Hara- 
datta on the Gauta- 
madharma Sitra, 
Kalidasa Sahitya ka 
DarSanika Anufsilana. 


Krishna Murari 


Rajesh Kumar 


Vibha 


Chandra Chaturvedi 


Sahkarakavi kiSathketa Sushma Shukla 


Tika ka Samdlocanat- 
maka Adhyayana. 
Visvanatha’s Nyfiya 
Satravrtti—A_ Critical 
Study. 


PP.V.D.N. 
Trisulapani 


Panjab 1989 
Panjab 1989 
Panjab 1989 
R.D U. 1989 
Jabalpur 

R.S.U. 1989 
Raipur 


Venkatesvera 1989 
Uni. Tirupati 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


Religion in Social flux 
as Seen in the Main 
Puranas). 

Monkhood in Jainism, 
Safkaracdrya’s Viveka- 
Cadimani—aA Critical 
Study. 

Different Moods of 
Mystic Devotion in 
Ancient India. 

The Miayavada of 
Safikara with Special 
Reference to the 
Charge of Pessimism 
and Passinity Resulting 
Therefrom. 

A Critical Study and 
Edition of Sararthapi- 
dika Commentary on 
Kuvalayananda Cand- 
tika by K. Ramapi- 
saroti. 


Ph.D./D,Phil, 


Alka B. Bakre 


Hansa S. Shah 
Niranjana 
H. Desai 


Priti P. Samel 


V.L. Bhagat 


Krishnan. M, 


Bombay 


Bombay 
Bombay 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Calicut 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


tbs 


a2. 


73. 


74, 


75. 


76. 


The Contribution of 
Kerala to Advaita 
Vedanta. 

Influence of Vedanta 
on Sanskrit Poe- 
tics. 

The Contribution of 
Brahamanandasvami 
Sivayogi to Indian 
Philosophy with Spe- 
cial Reference to 
Anandadaréa. 

A Study of Nyaya 
Parifuddhi Vedanta- 
deSika. 

Nyaya Dargana aura 
Arthavijfiana. 
Bharatiya Dargana 
men Antahkarana ka 
Svardpa. 

A Critical And Com- 
parative Study of The 
Pratyaksapramaina in 
Indian Philosophy. 
Vaisnavism and Vais- 
Nava. 

An Analytical Study 
of the Gunas of The 
Samhkhya Philosophy. 
The Present Status of 
Traditional Bodo Reli- 
gion in The Brahma- 
putra Valley. 
Bhirattya Sada-Dar- 
Sana ke Pramukha 


.Tattva Mimarmsiya 


Pratyayon ka Alocan- 
atmaka Adhyayana. 
M.N. Raya ke DarSana 
men Manusya evyam 
Mukti ki Avadharana- 
Eka Alocanatmaka 
Adhyayana. 

Concept of Anirva- 
caniya in Indian Philo- 
sophy. 


294 
Sarala K.K. 


Treesa KI. 


Ushadevi N. 


Heeraman Tiwari 
Saroj Bala Sain 


Vijay Laxmi G. 
Rautela 


Asima Bhattacharya 


A.C. Bhowmic 


Kiran Sharma 


Premalata Devi 


Anil Kumar Singh 


Brijendra Singh 


Chandar Prakash 
Mishra 


Calicut 


Calicut 


Calicut 


Dethi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gorakhpur 


Gorakhpur 


Gorakhpur 


PRACI 
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VEE 


78, 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


Vivekananda’s Contri- 
bution to Vedanta. 
Advaitism of Niscal- 
das. 

Nagarjuna tatha 
Bradle ke Dvanda- 
Nyaya ka Tulanatma- 
ka Adhyayana. 
Astavakra Gita —A 
Critical Study. 

A Critical Study of 
Fatafijala Yoga in the 
Light of the Gita. 

A Critical Study of the 
Philosophy of Vasu 
Gupta. 

Sirtra tathd Sarhkhya 
DarSana men Manus- 
ya ka Ekakipana : Eka 
Tulanitmaka Adhya- 
yana 

The Saiva Commenta- 
tors of the Brahmasi- 
tra: A Critical and 
Comparative Study. 
Study of the Bhagavad- 
gita on the Basis of 
Vallabha’s Works. 

A Comparative Study 
of the Bhagavadgita 
and the Bhagavata- 
purana, with Special 
Reference to Skandhas 
11-12, 

Utpadai-siddhi : A 
Critical Study. 


Visayavakyas of the 
Brahmasttras. 
Pramana-Eka Parisi- 
lana— Madhyakalina 
Dvaitavadi aura Advai- 
tavidi Acaryon ke 
Bhiasya evam Darégana 


ke Paripreksya 
men, 


Hari Praksh Dube Gorakhpur 


Nirbhaya Kumar Gorakhpur 
Mishra 
Pradeep Kr. Mishra Gorakhpur 


Sangita Ojha Gorakhput 


Uma Srivastava Gorakhpur 
Sudha Vishwa Bendu Gorakhpur 


Vinod Kr. Upadh- Gorakhpur 
yaya 


Narmada Somabhai Gujarat 
Paraghi 


Nayana Mukund Gujarat 
Desai : 


Urmi Madhusudan Gujarat 
Bhagavati 


Vidyutprabha° Prav- Gujarat 

artini Pramodashri 

Sadhvi 

Vijay Deyashankar Gujarat 

Pandya 

Doodhpuri Gurukul 
Kangri 


90, 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95; 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99, 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


296 


Upanisadon men San- Ishwar Singh 
yasa Yoga : Samiksat- 

maka Adhyayana. 

A Critique of Causality Sarbani Ganguli 
with Special Reference 

to Nydya-Vaisesika, 

Mimathsé and Buddh- 

ist Theories. 

Doubt-its Nature and Suparna Ghatak 
Causes. 

Gautama Prapita Ny- Rajnikanta Pandya 
aya Sotron ka Parigi- 

lana. 


Pracina Vyavahara Dar- Ram Niwas Sharma 


§ana men Pramana Vi- 

vecana. 

Udasina Swami Gaige- Ramesh Verma 
S§vardnanda-Vyaktittva 

evam Krtittva. 

Sri Vidyaronya Madh- Tej Kumar Palivala 
avacarya ki Krtiyon ka 

Adhyayana. 

Cosmic Energy in the Sushma Gupta 
form of Mother-A 

Philosophical Study of 

Vaisno Devi. 

The Gita and the Brah- G.B. Boodunoor 
manandgiri Vyakhya : 

A Critical and Comp- 

arative Study, 

Pram4nas in Vedanta- S.S. Kulkarni 
traya. 

Vakyapadiya men Sod- Brahma Dev 
hana Samuddesa : Eka 

Vivecanatmaka Adhya- 

yana. 

Samkhyakarika ki Lila Dhar Sharma 
Yuktidipikattka : Bka 

Samiksatmaka Adhya- 

yana. 

Mahabharata meno Lila Ram 
Mllya-vyavastha: Eka 

Adhyayana, 

Jaina = Tarkabhasa : Maya Ram 
Eka Samiksatmaka 

Adhyayana. 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Jadavpur 


Jadavpur 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Jammu 


Karnatak 


Karnatak 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


PRACI 
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104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


112, 


113. 


114, 


A Study of the 
Commentaries of 
Ananda Tirtha and 
Jaya Tirtha on Sri- 
madbhagavadgita. 
Mahabharata ke 
Santiparva ke Antar- 
gata Moksadharma- 
parva ka Dharmika 


tatha DarSanika 
Adhyayana. 
Moksakara Gupta- 


krta Tarkabhasa : Eka 
Samiksitmaka Adhya- 
yana. 

Moral Philosophy of 


the Gita and Its 
Important Western 
Parallels. 


Yoga vasisthavisesa- 
sandarbhe Bharatiya- 
darsane — Moksgasva- 
rupavadharanam. 
Pre-classical Yoga 
Philosophy : A Study. 
The Concept of Word 
and Meaning in 
Pracina Nyaya—A 
Critica] Study. 


. A Critical Study of 


Minor Philosophical 
Works of Srt Sankara- 
charya-Vivekachooda- 
mani UpadeSasahasri 
and Sanatsujatasya 
Basyam. (Kannada). 
Karma Theory in the 
Jatakas. 

Indian Philosophy : A 
Comparative Episte- 
mological Study. 
Iévara Jiva aura Pra- 
krti (Dayananda 
DarSana_ ke Viéista 
Sandarbha men). 


. Sanskrit Sahitya men 


Pranananda Rath 


Ravinder Kaur 


Rekha Rani 


Sumitra Kumati 


Shiva Svarupa 


H.P. Devaki 


Ramachandra 
G. Bhatt 


S. Nagaraju 


Sunanda §. Satpute 


Vijaya V. 
Bhandarkar 


Darshan Devi 


Kuljeet Kapoor 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Meerut 


Mysore 


Mysore 


Mysore 


Nagpur 


Nagpur 


Panjabi 


Panjabi 





298 PRACI 
Siva ka Svarlpa-Eka 
Paryadlocana (Vedon se | 
Puranon taka). 
116. Madhustidana Saras- Pradeep Kumar R.D.U. 
wati ke Daréanika Khare Jabalpur 
Siddhanton ka Sami- 
ksatmaka Anusilana. 
117. Bharatiya Darsiama Rajesh Kumar R.DU. 
men Duhkha-ki Ava- Pandey Jabalpur 
dharanab | 
118. Sri Malaydlayatindra- S. Dasaratha Venkateswara I 
gita A Study. Uni. Tirupati 
XII. POSITIVE SCIENCE 
Ph.D /D.Phil (Degrees Awarded) 
J. Solar System and its Sukh Lal Kurukshetra 1989 
Evolution -A Study 
Based on the 
Puranas. 
2. Ramayapa— Jyotisa Natthu Lal Mishra R.S U. 1989 
Sastrlya Swarlpam. Raipur 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


Ph.D./D.Phil. 

3. Contribution of N.K.Sundareswaran Calicut 
Kelallur Nilakantha 
Somayaji to Astro- 
nomy. 

4. Science and Techno- P.V. Narayanan Calicut 
logy—As Reflected in 
Arthasiatra. 

5. Gupta Kala men Vinod Kumar Gurukul 
Ayurveda ka Vikasa. Sharma Kangri 


XIV. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Kalidasa aura Bhava- Vijay Bala Agra 1988 
bhiti ke Natakon men Srivastava 

Varnita Simajika evam 

Sarhskrtika Avasthaon 

ka Tulanatmaka 
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LL. 


14, 


13; 


Adhyayana, 

Medieval Assamese Arunima Bharati Gauhati 
Culture as Reflected in 

Medieval Assamese 

Literature. 

Grhyasitron ke Parip- Ravi Dutt Gurukul 
reksya men Sathskara- Kangri 
vidhi ka Adhyay ana. 


. Socia! Organisation in Radhika Rajamani JN.U. 


Early Historic Tamil Delhi 
Country. 

Sri Madanapilaracita Nirmala Jaipur 
Smrtikaunwudika Patha 

Nirdharana evam Sami- 

ksanaitmaka Adhyayana. 

Widows in Ancient Devi Prasad Tiwari Lucknow 
India (Upto 1200 A.D.) 

Pali Tripitaka Sahitya Ranjana . Lucknow 
se Jilata Samajika i 
Vyavastha ke Kuchha 

Paksa. 


. Social Mobility in Bhoj Raj Panjab 


Ancient India. 

Sandya Bradhmagiya Shekher Dutt Sharma Panjab 
Yajfion ka Samajasastra 

ki Drsti se Adhyayana. 


. Pindapitryajfia Eka  Navare Shrikanta Poona 


Achyayana. 

Maurya tatha Gupta- Kalpana Agrawal R.D.U., 
kalina Shmajika, Art- Jabalpur 
hika Sanstion ka 

Tulanadtmaka Adhya- 

yana. 


- PramukhaGrhya Satra  Malvika Epa R.D.U., 


tatha Smrtiyon men 
Vaivahika-vyavastha ka 
ViSlesandtmaka Adhya- 
yana. 


Jabalpur 


+ Pramukha Smrtiyon Ranjna Shukla Agra 


men Varnita Papa, Pra- 

yascita evam Danda ke 

Paripreksya men Visesa 

Adhyayana. 

The Kamaripa School Naliniranjan Gauhati 
of Dharmaéfastra. Sharma 

Pracina Bharata men Jasvir Singh Malik Gurukul 


1988 


1988 
1988 
1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 
1988 
1988 
1988 


1989 


1989 


1989 











20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


Paurohitya (Prarambha 
se 1200 Isvi taka) 


. Mahabharata ke Naiti- 


ka MOlyon ka Samik- 
Satmaka Adhyayana. 


300 PRACI 
Kangri 
Pushpa Singh R.D.U. 1989 
Jabalpur 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


. Gifts & Offerings in 
Vedic Ritual Traditions. 
. The Use of Fire and 


Water as Recorded in 
the Smrti-text—A Cri- 
tical Study. 
The Four Agramas—A 
Critical Study. 
Principal Women Char- 
acters of the Mahabha- 
rata theirImpact in the 
Course of Action and 
their Sufferings. 
Revedaevam Atharva- 
veda ka Tulanatmaka 
ijila Adh- 
yayana (Samajika 
Sambandha vaci §éab- 
don ke Sandarbh 
men). 
Kamakhya: A Socio- 
Cultural Study. 
Socio-Cultural Studies 
of the  Jaiminiya 
Brahmana, 


. Dharmsitriya Acdara- 


Samhita. 

Upanayana Satiskara 
(Pramukha Grhyast- 
tron, Smitiyon tatha 
Swami Dayanandakrta 


Samskara Vidhi ke 
Adhara para Eka 
Adhyayana. 


Pragina Bharata men 
Kara-vyavastha (Prar- 
ambha se 300 Isvi 


Amita R. Manohar Bombay 


Aubrey Anthony Bombay 
Mascarenhas 

Jayashree S. Bombay 
Ahiwasi 

S. Nagarajan Bombay 
Sheela Daga Delhi 


Nihar Ranjan Misra Gauhati 


Rita Bhowmic Gauhati 


Narinder Kumar Guruku] Kangri 


Pushpa Srivastava Gurukul 
Kangri 
Rajni Sengar Gurukul 
Kangri 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31, 


32. 


33, 


34. 


35. 


37. 


38. 


taka). 

Pracina Bharata men 
Samajavida (Vaidika 
Kala se Gupta Kala 
taka) 

Gautama, Baudha 
yana tatha Apastamba 
Dharma-sitron men 
Varnita Samaja Vya- 


vastha (Vaidika 
Prsthabhimi men Eka 
Adhyayana). 

Vratotsava Parva 
Mimathsa. 

The Institution of 
Marriage in Ancient 


India (From the Earli- 
est Times to c.A.D. 
1200). 

A Socio-economic and 
Cultural History of 
Coastal Orissa. 

Niti Kavyanam-Savj- 
marsa Adbyayana 
(Kannada). 

Indian Life as Reve- 
aled from Jataka 
Sculptures 
Sanskrit-Vikasa 
Cultural Study, 
Evolution of Anuy- 
rata’s in Jain House- 
holder’s Discipline. 
Ramayana — kdlika 
Janapadiya Jiwana ka 
Anusilana. 


A 


Social Structure in 
Central India from 
4th 


to 13th Century 
A.D. 
Jatakam4la aura usaka 
Samskrtika Adhya- 
yana, 








Rashmi Sinha Gurukul 
Kangri 
Sadhu Ram Gurukul 
Kangri 
Madhu Sharma Jaipur 
Alka Choudhary Kurukshetra 
Ashok Kumar Dass Kurukshetra 
T.V. Sathyanarayana Mysore 
Aruna S. Raut Nagpur 
Godavari V. Nagpur 
Gajbhiye 
Varsha Shah Poona 
Bhagwati Tiwari R.S.U. 
Raipur 
Ritu Singh R.D.U. 
Jabalpur 
Sampada Sathe RS.U. 
Raipur 





10. 


XV. VEDIC STUDIES 


302 


Pk.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Vaidika Vanmaya men 
Prthvi Visyaka Dha- 
rana. 


. Vaidika Vanmaya 
men Apa-visayaka 
Dharana. 


Antariksasthaniya De- 
von se Sambadhi 
Vaidika Akhyana Eka 
Adhyayana. 


. Early Vedantic 


Thought from The 
Upanisadas to the 
Brahmasitra. 


. Vaidika evam Aupa- 


nisadika Dargana-Eka 
Tulanadtmaka Adhya- 
yana (Maharsi Daya- 
nanda ke Paripreksya 
men). 


. Mahar3i Daydnanda 


ke Veda-bhasya Pari- 
preksya men Agni- 
Devata ka Adhyayana. 


- Rgveda men Prati- 


padita Vibhinna 
Vidhaon ka Sathka- 
lana evam  Viveca- 
natmaka Adhyayana 
(Dayananda-bhiasya 

para Adhirita. 


. Swami Daydnanda ke 


Yajurveda-bhasya men 
Indra evam Marut ka 
Savripa : Eka Samiksa- 
tmaka Adhyayana, 


. Suttanipata : A Cultu- 


ral Study. 

A Critical and Com- 
parative Study of 
Guru Arjun Deva’s 
Thought in the Light of 
Principle Upanisads. 


Sadhna Rani 


Santosh Kumar 


Veerpal Singh 
Natwnendra Narayan 


Ray 


Ramnarayan Rawat 


Sumedha 


Surendra Kumar 


Chitranjan Dayal 


Singh Kaushal 


B.N. Khandekar 


Paramjit Kaur 


Agra 


Agra 


Agta 


Gauhati 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Gurukul 
Kangri 


Kurukshetra 


Nagpur 


Panjab 


PRACI 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 
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.. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


A Critical and Com- 
parative Study of the 
Vyavahaéra Mayikha 
of Nilakantha Datta. 
Pradhana Upanisa- 
don men Srsti. 

ViSve Devas : Mytho- 
logy and Ritual. 
Verbal Forms in Rgve- 
da Mandala III Vol. 1 
and 2. 

Revediya Acdrasastra 


Aesthetic Experience 
and the Performing 
Artist (from Main San- 
skrit Sources). 

Studies in the Atharva- 
veda with Particular 
Reference to Non-Sec- 
ular Hymns. 

The Grahagocaradh- 
yaya of Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsambhita and the 
Commentary of Utpal- 
adeva on it : A Critical 
Study. 


. The Sarasvatikagtha- 


bharana Vaidika Vya- 
karana of Bhojadeva : 
ACritical and Com- 
parative Study 
Atharvavediya Mano- 
vijflana. 

A Study of Soma Sac- 
rifice in the Agvalaya- 
na Srauta Sitra. 
Sdyana tatha Swami 
Dayanandaktta Rgveda- 
Bhasya-Bhamikaon 

ka Tulandtmaka Adhya- 
yana. 
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Ravinder Nath 


Rama Verma 


Mandakini Kashikar 


Shubhangi Pradhan 


Khalid Bin 
Yusuf Khan 
R. Alakananada 


Bimal Krishna 
Bhattacharyya 


N.P. Mehta 


V.G. Shastri 


Jagdish Prasad 
Vi ‘yalankar 
Devayani Halder 


Jai Dev 


Panjab 


Panjabi 
Poona 


Poona 


Aligarh 


Bombay 


Gauhati 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


Gurukul 
Kangri 
Jadavpur 


Kurukshetra 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


Pranava in the Vedas. Archana Rohatgi 


Aligarh 








1988 


1988 
1988 


1988 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 
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26. 


27. 


28, 


25, 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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Vedic Elements in G.P. Mahulikar 
the Puranic Mantr- 

as and Rituals. 

A Critical Study of Mukand S. 

the Sukla Yajurveda Thaker 
Madhyandini Samhita. 

Mandikya Rahasya Babudas K.P. 
Vivrtti—A Critical 

Study. 

Kapilasmrti—A Criti- S. Ananthasubramo- 
cal Edition and Compa- nia Sharma 
rative Study. 

The Dialogue Hymns- Anupama Mahanta 
of the Rgveda - A Cri- 

tical Study. 

A Social Cultural Deb Kanta Ghose 
Study of The Atharva- 

Vedic Brahmana. 

A Study of the Legend Krishan Kanta 

of Pururavas and Handique 

Urvagi in Indian Lite- 


rature. 
The Mundakopani- Nripendra Nath 
sad : A Study. Sharma 


Astavakra-Sarhita-Eka Sangita Dwevedi 
Adhyayana. 

Nirtkta evan Unadi Kiranmayi 
Kosa ki Sabda Nis- 

pattiyon ka Tulanat- 

maka Adhyayana. 

Brhadaranyakopanisad : Ram Niwas 

Eka Adhyayana. 

NageSa_ —_ Bhatta-Krta Sarita 
Mabjigaon ke San- 
darbha then Nipatartha 

Vivecana. 

Yaska’s Treatment of Devaki Subramanya 
Vedic Etymology and Bhatta Narasimha 
the View of a Few Bhatt 
Etymologists and 

Grammarians There— 

on : A Comparative 

Study. 

Apastamba Dharma- Mahabaleswara 
sutra-Savimrsa Adhya- 

yana. (Kanmada.) 


PRACI 
Bombay 


Bombay 


Calicut 





Calicut 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Gavhati 





Gauhati 


Gorakhpur 
Kangri 
Gurukul 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Mysore 


Mysore 


VEDIC STUDIES 


38. 


39), 


40. 


4l. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


Atharvaveda-Ondu 
Sanskrit Adhyayana. 
(Kannada). 
Aupanisadika Pratikon 
ka Samdlocanatmaka 
Adhyayana. 

Visnu Purina men 
OUpalabdha Vaidika 
ViSayon ka Adhyayana. 
Vaidika Sahitya men 
Samvada ka Saidhan- 
tika ViSJesana (Pramu- 
kha Upanisadon ke 


ViSista Sandarbha 
men). 

Expiation in the 
Srautasitras. 

A Critical Study of 
Jatakalpasitra. 


Arvinda’s Tnterpre- 
tation of Upanisads. 
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Prabhuswami 


Dina Nath Sharma 


Om Dutt Sharma 


Usha Kiran 


R.A. Mulya 
S. Pungaliya 


Usha Jellinek 


Mysore 
Panjab 
Panjab 


Panjabi 


Poona 
Poona 


Poona 





RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA 
AHMEDABAD 


Mabarshi Veda Vigyana Aeademy, 
Smt, L.M Patel Veda Bhavan. 


The Academy has taken up a number of research projects of which 
mention may be made of the following : — 


1. Tracing the Vedic Sources of Vedic Mathematics. 


This project was entrusted to Dr N.M. Kansara, Director, by the 
Rashtriya Veda Vidya Pratishthan, New Delhi. [t has been completed. 
and a comprehensive report has been submitted to the Pratishthana. 


2. Agriculture in the Vedas. 


This project, too, has been given to Dr Kansara and Dr. DG. 
Vedia jointly inthis academy, Under this project it is expected to 
collate all the references to agriculture and medicinal plants in the 
Vedic Samhitas and Brahman texts, and classify the data und-rsuitable 
heads for pre-sentation in the form of a research work, giving all the 
Vedic references precisely in the footnotes. The first four chapters 
Covering the agriculture part have already bzen completed and printed, 


while the work for the remaining chapters is under progress 
and print. 


2 


3. The Sarasvatikanthabharana Vaidika Vyaikarana of Bhojadeva, 


The Sarasvatikanthabharana Vyakarana of Bhojadeva of Dhara in 
eight Adhydyas treats the topics of the Vedic Grammar and Vedic 
Accents in the Eighth Adhyaya, the first two Padas being devoted to 
the former, and the third and the fourth Padas to the latter. The 
whole Adhyaya has been critically edited, and Sanskrit rendering, 
Vedic illustrations and their elucidation on each of the total number of 
909 stitras is given. This work was completed and submitted for 
approval to the Rashtriya Veda Vidya Pratishthana by the Editor of 


the work Dr. N M. Kansara. It has been accepted for their publication 
by the Pratishthana, 


4. The academy has undertaken the projects of presenting the 
Vaidika Sulba Vidya, Vedahga Nirukta Sastra, and the Vedahiga 
Chandah Sastra in their true traditional form for the people of Gujarat 
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in gencral. These will be in the form of Gujarati works, in which the 
principles and tenets will be presented in Gujarati, while the original 
Vedic illustrations and citations will be given in Sanskrit. Dr, 
Kansara is working on the first two and Dr. Vedic on the last. 


L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad. 


° 
The L D. Institute has earned special reputation for its illustra- 
ted MSS. The members of the staff are concentrating on individual 


research projects besides on joint projects taken up by the 
Institute. 


Dr. Y S. Shastri has prepared a research paper ‘“‘Reputation of 
Mayavida by Hemachandra’’. He edited 40 pages of ‘‘Lalitatrisati- 
bhasya’’ with the help of 3 MSS and completed a research oa 
Mimamsa philosophy. Press copy ofa newly found commentary on 
‘Prasamarati prakarana’ is prepared by him. 


Dr. K.V. Sheth is conducting researches on (A) Sukabahattari (B) 
Ajaputra Caupai and (C) Champakavati Silapataka. 


The Institute has published the following book in 1988 :— 
1 Essance of Jainism. 
Following works are in the press :— 


Tilakamafijari, 

Nyayamafijari (4 to 5 Ahnika), 
Munisuvratacaritra, 
Parimala-Makarandatika, 
Pragamarati Prakarana, 

Jain Biology, 

Siddhantalega Sangraha, 

Ny4ayabindu, 


SADMRWNr 


Sheth Bholabhai, Jeshingbhai Institute o 


f Learning and Research, 
Ahmedabad. 


The B.J. Institute of Learning and Research run by Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha, Ahmedabad, has under taken a herculeam project to prepare 
and publish a critical edition of ‘Shrimad Bhagavat Purana; on the 
lines of the critical editions of “Mahabharata and Harivamsa Purana’ 
prepared and published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


Pune and the critical edition of Ramayana prepared and published by 
the Oriental Institute Baroda. 
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Oriental Institute, Pareda 


After the successful publication of the Critical Edition of the 
Valmiki Ramayana, the Institute has Completed the Critical Edition 
of the Visnu purana and is in the press: Now the Critical Edition of 
the Markandeyapurama is in progress. 


BHUBANESWAR 
P.G, Post Graduate Department of Sanskrit Utkal University : 


The teaching members of th: department have been working on 
various projects. A major Research Project with the financial assis- 
tance of U.G.C. on “A study on Praci Valley Civilization in the light 
of Praci Mahatamya’’ is in progress under the supervision of Dr. K.C. 
Acharya, Prof. and Head of the Department as the Principal Investi- 
gator besides many Departmental Research project. 


BOMEAY 


Craduate and Research Department, Bharatiya Vidya Ehawan : 
The following Research Publication are under print :— 


1. Manusmrti with nine commentaries by Medhatithi, Sarvajfiana- 
rayana, Kulluk, Ra:hivananda, Nandan, Ram Chandra, 
Manirama, Govindaraja and Bharuchi (Vol. IV, Pat. II. 
Adhyaya 8), 

Edited by Prof. Jayantakrishna Harikrishana Dave. 


2. Mandikya-Upanisad with Gaudapadakarikas :— 
Critically edited by Prof. J.H. Dave. 


3. Rtuvarpana of Siddhicandra (1600 c. A.D.), Edited with an 
English translation by Prof. K.B. Vyas. 


CALCUTTA 
Department of Sanskrit, Jadavpur University : 


A Major U.G.C. Research Project on ‘‘A Study of Sanskrit 
Historical Kavyas in the light of contemporary Inscriptions, coins, 
Architecture, Sculpture, etc.’? has been started under the guidance of 
Dr. Manabendu Banarjee of the Sanskrit Department, Jadavpur 
University. 
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Dr Rabisankar Banerjee of Sanskrit Department is already 
working on his U.G C. research project— 


“Durghatavrtti—A Critical study’’. 
GARHAWAL 


Department of History/Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology : 


The following two major programmes in Archaeclogy and History 


have been identified under the DRS programme financed by the 
U.G.C. 


t.  Multidisciplinary Archaeological Studies in Mid-ceniral 


Himalaya. 
2. The Peoples and their response to material and Ideational 
environment—A History of Himalayan Society. 
KURUKSHETRA 


Institute of Sanskrit and Indological Studies, Kurukshetra 
University : 


The Institute of Sanskrit and Mndological Studies established with 
the financial aid from the U.G.C. is the supreme centre for promoting 
advanced research in different disciplines of Indology. The Institute 


has specialists in different branches of Indology and a well-equipped 
reference lib:ary. 


The main prestigious and long term project of the Institute is 
Words Concordance of Mahabharata. ‘It will comprise, at its comple- 
tion, the whole, exact and independent account of all words (including 
the members of compounds Separately) of the Mahabharata text, as 
critically edited by BORI, POONA. The diffzrent appendices of this 
edition will also be included. About eight lac Research cards are 
already under vigorous checking process. 


Apart from this gigantic project the Institute holds regular seminars 
at the interval ofa month orso in which the teachers present their 
fresh Research-papers. A healthy and fruitful discussion follows by 
which all the participents get benefited. A collection of these papers 
is already in press for publication. 


The teachers also promote their individual short-term projects in 
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their field of specialisation and liking. The following publications are 
already in the hands of Scholars : 


1: 


2 


Sanskrit KoSon ka Udbhava aura Vikisa. 
Pauranika Sahitya men Bhratrbhava. 
Vedon men Visvabandhutya. 


The Critical edition of Vaidiki-Prakriya of Siddhanta 
Kaumudi {In press). 


Department of Anciest Indian History, Culture and Acchaeelogy, 
Kurokshetra University : 


At present twe individual projects are being conducted by this 
Department under the Editorship of Prof. HA. Phadke. 


i 


POONA 


Contemporary and near-contemporary Marathi Sources on the 
third battle of Panipat, 1761 with the Assistance of Indian 
council of Historical Research, New Delhi. 


Pracina Bharata k& Siméajika-Arthika Itihasa (600 Tsvt 
Parva se 600 Isvi taka), (under the plan of Haryana Sahitya 
academy). 


Department of Philosophy of Poona University : 


This department has completed the following three works 
Pertaining to Indian Philosophy during the period January - 1988 to 
December 1989 :— 


i. 


Shri M.V. Desmukh, Marsist Impact on Rural Social Change 
in India (with special reference to Maharashtra) : A critical 
Study (Ph.D. Dissertation). 


Dr. Mangala R Chinchore : Dharmakirti’s Theory of 
Hetu-centricity of Anumana, 1989, Delhi. Motilal Banarasi 
Dass (A Post-doctoral work). 


Dr. S.S. More : Krsna : The man and_ his Mission—An 
enquiry into the Rationality of Inter-relation- 
ship between Krsna’s Life, Mission and 
Philosophy (A Post doctoral work). 
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Hari Singh Gaur Vishwayvidyalsya, Sagar : 


Following two individual projects are taken and completed by the 
Department of Philosophy :— 


1. “Bharatiya Darshan Brihatkosh’’ Director, Prof. Arjun Mishra 
(Stili un-published). 


2. A Research project approved by U.G.C. on ‘*Advait-Vedant’’ 
is completed by Professor Arjun Mishra and Dr. H.N. Misra 
and published by M.P. Hindi Granth Academy. 


VARANASI 
All India Kashiraj Trust, Fort Ramnagar : 


The constitution of the ch. 101-150 of the Acidrakhanda of the 
Garuda Purana was completed during this period. Critical Apparatus 
of the first 40 chapters is completed in December 1988. The work of 
writing the Critical Apparatus of further chapters is continuing. The 
subject-concordance of the Garuda Purana with other Mahdpuranas 


and epics has also been prepared in draft form. It will be revised 
afterwards. 


Critica] Edition of the Manasakhanda 


The text of further 10 chapters of the Manasakhanda of the Skanda 
Purana (86-95) was constituted by Dr. Ganga Sagar Rai. 


Work on Sivadharma and Sivadharmottara Puranas: Some 


preliminary work on editing the text of the Sivadharma purdna was 
done during this period. 














BOOKS RECEIVED 


. Geography from 
Ancient Indian 
Coins and Seals. 


Parmanand Gupta 


+ Social and Cultu- 
ral History of 
Ancient India. 


M.L. Bose 


- Epigraphical 
Studies of Rajasthan 
Tnscriptions. 


Rattan Lal Mishra 


» The Gupta Admi- 
nistration, 


B.N. Puri 


| Re-visiting S@ku- Girdhari Lal 
atalam (A Comm- Chaturvedi 
entary on Goeth's 
Sakuntala Epigram). 


- Brahma-Sttra and Kokila Hari Lal 
Vedanta Darsana Shah 
[Tulandtmaka Ad- 

hyayana (in Gujarati) 

ki Parampara]. 


- New Horizons of V.N. Jha 
Research in 
Indology. 


The Rgvedic M.D, Pandit 


Ashok Kumar 
Concept 
Company, 
Commercial 
Mohan Garden, 
Delbi - 110 059. 


Mittal, 
Publishing 
A/15-16, 
Block, 
New 


Ashok Kumar Mittal, 
Concept Publishing 
Company, A/15-16, 
Commercial Block, 
Mohan Garden, New. 
Delhi - 110 059, 

B.R. Publishing 
Corporation, [Division 
of D.K. Publishers 
Distributors (P) Ltd.], 
Delhi—110 007. 


BR. Publishing Corpo- 
ration, [Division of D.K 
Publishers Distributors 
(P) Ltd.] Delhi 110007. 


Brij Rani Publications, 
726, Gali Seth Bhik 
Chand, Chatta Bazar, 
Mathura—281 001. 


Parshva Publications 
Abmedabad 356 909. 
Centre of Advanced 


Study in Sanskrit, 
University of Poona. 


Centre Of Advanced 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


10. 


Il. 


12; 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Ids 


Family Maudalas — 
A Statistical Study. 


Lectures on the 
Natyasastra. 


Zero in Panini. 


A Concordance of 
Vedic Compound 
Interpreted by Veda 
(Vol-I) . 


Saka-Saka 
(Mehabharata 
Tithi-.Virnaya 


Suhista). 


Sutivdda- A 
Dialogue between 
two Philosophical 
Tradisions, 


Acarya Umasvati 
Vacaka’s Pra@sam- 
aruiiprekarena. 


Jayanta Bhatta’s 
Nyayamatijart 
(4 & 5 Ahnika). 


Traverses on Less 
Trodden Path of 
Indian Philosophy 
and Religion, 


Srimad Appayyadi- 
ksita’s Siddhantale- 
Sasangraha. 
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Radha Ballabh 
Tripathi 


M.D. Pandit 


M.D. Pandit 


Parmeshvar 
Solanki 


Daya = Krishana, 
M.P. Rege, 

R.C. Dwivedi, 
and Mukand Lath 


Yajneshwar S. 
Shastri. 


Nagin J. Shah 


Yajneshwar S. 
Shastri 


Esther A. Solomon 





Study in Sanskrit, 
University of Poona. 


Centre of Advanced 
Study in Sanskrit, 
University of Poona. 


Centre of Advanced 
Sludy in Sanskrit, 
University of Poona. 


Centre of Advanced 
Study in Sanskrit, 
University of Poona. 


Jain Vishva-Bharti Press 
Ladnu. 


Motilal Banarsi Dass 
Pyt. Ltd., Delhi 


L.D. Institue of In- 
dology near Gujarat 
University, Ahmedabad 
380 009. 


LD. Institute of Indo- 
logy near Gujarat 
University, Ahmedabad 
380 009. 


L.D. Institute of Indo- 

logy near Gujarat 
University, Ahmedabad 
3800 09. 


L.D. Institute of Indolo- 
gy near Gujarat Univer- 
sity, Ahmedabad— 
380 009. 








18. 


19, 


20, 


21. 


22. 


Sri Candrasiri’s 
Munisuvratasvam- 
icarita. 


Jaina DarSana men 
Naya ki Avadhar- 
ana. 


Yogabindu ke Pari- 
preksyamen Jaina 
Yoga Sadhana ka 
Samiksa@tmaka 
Adhyayana. 


ffistorical Truths 
and Untruths Ex- 
posed, 


Veda-Laksana 
Vedicancillary 
Literature : A 
Descriptive 
Bibliography. 
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Rupendra Kumar 
Pagariya 


D.C. Jain 


Subrat Muni Shastry 


Jeevan Kulkarni 


K. Parameswara 
Aithal 


PRACI 


L.D. Institute of In- 
dology near Gujarat 
University, Anmedabad— 
380 009. 


Mudrak Press 2623/A, 
Timder Market Ambala 
Cantt. 


Mudrak Press, 2623/A, 
Timber Market, Ambala 
Cantt. 


Itihas Patrika Prakash- 
ana, Institute for Orien- 
tal Studies, Thane— 
400 602. 


Beitragezur Sudasien- 
forschungs Sudasien 
TnsJtut Universitat 


Heidelberg, Franz Stei- 
ner, Verlay Stuttgart. 





. Ahmedabad 


. Allahabad 


. Baroda 


. Bodhagaya 


. Bombay 


. Calcutta 


. Delbi 


. Gaubati 


. Jabalpur 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Dr. N.M. Kansara 

Prof. of Sanskrit and 

Director of Maharshi Academy of Vedic Science, 
17/176, Vidya Nagar, Near Himmatalal Park, 
Polytechnic, Ahmedabed—380 OLS. 


Dr. Adya Prasad Mishra 
Ex. V.C. Allahabad University, 
26, Balrampur House, Allahabad. 


Prof. S.G. Kantewala, 
‘Shri-Ram’ 

Kantareshwar Mahadeo’s Pole, 
Bajwada, 

Baroda-390 001. 


Dr. Upendra Thakur 

Prof. and Head of the Dept. of Ancient Indian 
History and Asian Studies, 

Magadh University, Bodh Gaya, Bihar, India. 


Dr. S.A. Upadhyaya 

35-A, Surya Kiran, 

3rd Floor, Pan Gali, August 
Kranti Marga, Bombay-400036. 


Dr. S.R. Banerjee 

Professor, 

Department of Comparative Philology, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta-73. 


Dr. R.V. Joshi 
H-4/3, Model Town, 
Delhi-110009. 


Dr. M.M. Shartha 


Prof, and Head of the Dept. of Sanskrit, 
Gauhati University. 


Dr. K.K. Chaturvedi 


Prof. and Head of the Dept. of Sanskrit and Pali, 
Jabalpur University. 


10. 


12. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Jabalpur 


. Jaipur 


Jammu 


. Madras 


+ Mysore 


- Nagpur 


Poona 


Sagar 


Santiniketan 


. Waltair 
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Dr. R.K. Sharma 

Prof. and Head of the Dept. of Ancient Indian 
History, Culture and Archaeology, 

University of Jabalpur, 

Jabalpur (M.P.). 


Dr. R.C. Dwivedi 

Director, School of Humanities, 
Dept. of Sanskrit, 

Rajasthan University, Jaipur. 


Dr. Ved Kumari Ghai 
Retired Prof. of Sanskiit, 
Jammu University. 


Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja 

Director of Research, 

C/o Adayar Library and Research Centre, 
The Theosophical Society, Adayar, 
Madras—600 020. 


Dr. R.S. Shivaganesha Murthy 
Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Mysore, 
Mysore—570 006. 


Dr. Ajaya Mitra Shastri 
‘Prachi’ 23, Vidya Vibar, 
Rana Pratap Nagar, 
Nagpur-440022, 


Prof. V.G. Rahurkar 
Deccan College, Poona. 


Dr. K.D. Bajpai 
H/15, Padmakar Nagar, 
Sagar (M.P.) —470004. 


Dr. B. Banerjee 

Dept. of Sanskrit and Pali, 
Viswabharti University, 
Santiniketan (W.B.) 


Dr. P. Sriramamurti 
Prof. of Sanskrit, 
Andhra University, Waltair.(A.P.). 








KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY, KURUKSHETRA 


JOURNAL OF HARYANA STUDIES 


EDITOR 
Dr. K.C. Yaday 


Kurukshetra University published a research journal 
entitled “Journal of Haryana Studies’ twice a year, in 
January and July, each issue of Journal contains 
learned research papers, studies and small monographs 
onthe various facts of Haryana’s History and Culture. 
The printing and the get up of the Journal are excellent. 
The annual subscription of the Journal is as follows : 


Vols. | to XII (Parts 1 & 2) Rs, 10/- per volume 
Vol. XI to XIV (Parts 1&2) Rs. 20/- " 
Vol. XV to XXII Rs 30/- " 


Vol. XXII, 1991 (In Press). 


DISCOUNT 


(i) No discount on the sale of copies upto 4 
(ii) 15% discount on the sale of copies from 5-9. 
(iii) 20% discount on the sale of copies 10-19. 


(iv) 25% discount on the sale of copies from 20 or 
above. 


(v) 15% discount on the sale of a set of back 
volumes which are available. 


KORUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY RESEARCH JOURNAL 


(ARTS & HUMANITIES) 
Dr. D.S. Dwivedi 


The Kurukshetra University has been publishing an annual 
Research Journal of Arts and Humanities since 1967, 


The Journal includes research Papers contributed by the teachers 
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- Prof.» Ernest Bender, University of Pennsylvania, Published in 
» Journal of the American Oriental Society— 


comet The useful reference for Indological Studies .....” 


. Prof. Pentti Aalto, Finland. 


e . 


-+- I consider Digest a publication of utmost importance’’. 


. Prof. O. Lacombe, France. 
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..The need for sucha Digest was keenly felt for scholar who 
will be very thankful to the Editorial Board of the Journal’’. 


. Prof, AUB: Basham, Australia. 
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me A highly useful work??. 


» Prof. L. Alsdorf, West Gérmany. 


“ec 


moka will be greatly welcomed by every Indologist’’. 


. Prof. P. Thieme, West Germany. 
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